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In popular discussions monetary inflation is usually confused 


While monetary inflation toe ones Cay 


ers and im- 
ports and ex- 
ports will again stabilize at an 
equilibrium. Too much money 
and credit, in time, will cause a 
rise in prices, and too little money 
and credit relative to the volume 
of work to be done with money 


if the war 
should end 
this year, we 
| believe there is a strong likeli- 
IMDEX | hood that rationing of sugar to in- 
| dustrial users will be maintained 
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tioning after the war does not 
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possible to! 
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tary inflation | 
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Whenever demand exceeds cur- 
rent supply, price usually in- 
creases. The price increase usu- 
|ally tends to decrease the demand 
and increase the supply until a 
new balance is struck. So long 
as a price advance calls forth in- 
creased total production, it per- 
forms a useful social function. But 
when total production cannot be 
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and credit will bring a decline in 
prices. These equilibrium adjust- 
ments are called inflation and de- 
flation.. In the long run, malad- 
justments of prices, production 


debts, taxes and all other con- 

tributing factors to value relations 

adjust themselves and stability is 
(Continued on page 689) 
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joining E. B. Smith & Co. in 1927, 
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struction and 
| , im provement 
|Rep. Chas. S. Dewey of foreign 

trade. Because 
| of Congressman Dewey’s activities 
|in presenting an independent plan 
‘for post-war rehabilitation, repre- 
sented in House Joint Resolution 
226, introduced on February Ist 
(text of Resolution appeared in 
“Chronicle” of Feb. 10, 1944), we 
present his remarks below in their 
entirety: 

The 78th Congress, which is ap- 
proaching that time when it will 
adjourn sine die, may look with 
some satisfaction upon its achiev- 
ments in preparation for the end 
of the war in Europe which will 
bring wita it problems of such 
vast magnitude that they are 
scarcely conceivable. 


The soldier’s GI Bill of Rights 
has been passed, the Termination 
of Contract Bill, providing for the 
speedy conversion from war to 
peacetime production by industry, 
has been enacted into law, and a 
bill for the disposition of surplus 
government inventories and prop- 
erty of all sorts, on a basis that 
will not interfere with our future 
economy is in committee. 


One item, however, has not 
been considered to any extent in 
the halls of Congress, i. e., the 
subject pertaining to America’s 
participation in post-war mon- 
etary collaboration with other na- 
tions, regarding which there 

(Continued on page 702) 








deny that vic- 
tory may 


soon.” This 


retary An- 
thony Eden’s 
more specific 
mention of 
September as 
a possible 
ending of 
German re- 
sistance, to- 
gether with 
the consensus 
of military 
and other 
Washington opinion, indicates that 
we may see the -end of the war 
with Germany this Fall. 


In fact, in view of the rapid ad- 
vances now being made by the 
Allied forces on three fronts, to- 
gether with multiplying signs of 
German internal disintegration, 
the end appears almost a certainty 
by the end of the year, and it 
could occur at any time. 


When the news of this happy 
event comes, what impact is it 
rd to have on the stock mar- 

et 


Technical Position Important | 

While the long-term, funda- 
mental effect of ace undoubt- 
edly will be bullish, we think that 
the impact of the news on stock 
prices will depend largely on two 
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the progress that has then been 
made in reconversion from war 
to peacetime production. 


As time goes by, the market 
increasing 
ability to absorb bearish impulses 
that might develop from peace 
news. A year ago the news of 
Mussolini’s abdication and Italy’s 
quitting as an ally of the Nazis 
was followed by a substantial and 
prolonged reaction. 


lowed by a much milder reaction, 


which proved short-lived in com-_| 
parison. Both reactions followed | 


sustained advances, but liquida-'| 
tion this time appears to have) 
dried up in a few weeks, against. 
several months on the former oc- 
casion. Added to this evidence of 
a stronger internal market posi- 
tion is the indication that indus- 
trial reconversion has now begun 
to some extent, while a year ago 
no preparations for peace were in 
sight. 
Result of the Invasion 


The news of the invasion was 
awaited for many weeks with 
considerable apprehension, while 
the market remained in a narrow 
trading range. Yet when the news 
finally came on June 6 the mar- 
ket reacted barely a point in the 
Dow - Jones Industrial Average, 
and closed at 142.21, higher than 

(Continued on page 693) 
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discord in the German ranks evi- | 
denced by the abortive plot to) 
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Outlook For Employment 


By A. F. HINRICHS * 
Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


Government Official Estimates Post-War Full Employ- 
ment Will Require Labor Demand Large Enough For 
From 53 To 55 Million Jobs, Or In Excess Of Present 
Volume—Predicts Serious Unemployment In Some Cen- 
ters But Total Will Not Likely Exceed 5 Million—Holds 
Nation-Wide Unemployment May Be Avoided By Gov- 


ernment Expenditures And Large Consumer Demand 
Our job in the post-war period is to make sure that everyone 
who wants a job is able to find one. What does this mean? It means 
© 


in the first 
place that we 
grant that the 
decision to 
seek work is 
apersonal 
one; that one 
of the essen- 
tial freedoms 
is the freedom 
of the individ- 
ual to make 
up his or her 
. mind that he 
wants to 
work.Itmeans 
as a corollary 
that we should 
not attempt to 
_ build up seg- 
regated 
groups of 
those who “need” jobs and those 





A. F. Hinrichs 








who do not. It means in the sec- 
ond place that the measure of our 
success will be the length of time 
it takes a new worker, a dis- 
charged soldier or a laid-off war 
worker to find a job. If job seek- 
ers are able to find work quickly 
—generally within a few days or 
weeks; at worst, well within the 
period for which unemployment 
compensation is provided —we 
shall have achieved our goal. If 
they cannot, to that extent we 
shall have failed. But to achieve 
this goal, wanting work implies 





* An address delivered by Mr. 
Hinrichs before the Post-war 
Conference of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association at 
Absecon, N. J., Aug. 9, 1944. 

(Continued on page 697) 





“6%” Markup Decision Expected In September 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 16—The® 


attorneys for the Securities Deal- 
ers Committee, Messrs. Edward 
A. Kole and Abraham M. Metz, 
today visited by appointment the 
office of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and conferred 
with Louis Loss, attorney for the 
Trading Division, and Joseph 
Keenan, in an effort to ascertain 
how soon the Commission may be 
expected to render a decision on 
the pending 5% spread limitation 
controversy. 

wlessrs. Loss and Keenan were 
pinch-hitting for James E. Trea- 
nor, Secretary to the Commission, 
who was compelled to break his 
appointment with Messrs. Kole 
and Metz by reason of the illness 
of his son. 


Commissioners Healy and 
Purcell are now vacationing and 
not expected to return until 
about Labor Day. Therefore, 
no decision is likely to come 











down until early in September, 
or shortly thereafter. 


Over-the-Counter Quotations 


During the course of the con- 
ference the attorneys for the 
Securities Dealers Committee in- 
dicated that they were making a 
survey of market conditions as 
affected by dealings in over-the- 
counter securities. 

They asked permission to ex- 
amine certain data on file with 
the Commission, dealing with 
over-the-counter quotations. 


The representatives of the Com- 
mission promised to take this mat- 
ter up with Mr. Treanor and to 
have an answer shortly. 


Inquiry was also made into 
whether any application was 
pending for the approval of any 
association under the Maloney Act 
in competition with the NASD. 
The answer was “No.” 
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able” stocks and bonds to your pri- 
vate goat cr dragon? 


Actually, they’re good for some- . 
thing else! We give cash for the 
darndest issues! 
Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Superior Rights For Inferiors 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG* 


Eminent Attorney Points Out Evils Of Trend To Regard 
Freedom, Equality And Justice Concepts As (1) Free- 
dom Without Responsibility—(2) Equality Regardless 


Of Fact—(3) Justice As Absolution For Sin. 


Considers 


Government’s Aid To Organized Labor By Increasing 
{ts Power Without Increasing Its Responsibility A Major 
Blunder In Public Policy. Looks For Return Of Old Ideas 
| By Majority Of American People. 


A few streams of unsound thinking have risen and flowed to- 
gether in recent years to make a great, swollen river of bad ideas that 
© 


threatens to 
flood and dev- 
astate this 
land of ours. 
Out of the 
original con- 
cepts of free- 
dom, equality, 
and justice 
have devel- 
oped demands 
for (1) free- 
dom without 
responsibility, 
(2) equality 
regardless of 
fact, and (3) 
justice as ab- 
solution for 
sin. These de- 
mands ~~ coa- 
lesce in a cult 
which has many devotees and 





Donald R. Richberg 





which can be fairly described as 
the cult of those claiming superior 
rights for inferiors. 

This statement may arouse 
antagonism—by its apparent as- 
sumption that some persons are 
superior to others, and that ap- 
parently the speaker regards him- 
self as a superior person! This 
sounds like Nazi philosophy. The 
fact is that the Nazi—or Fascist— 
claims of superiority and the 
rights of a master race have pro- 


j duced a strong reactionary swing 





*Mr. Richberg is a partner in 
the Washington, D. C., law firm of 
Davies, Richberg, Beebe, Busick 
& Richardson. 
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Advocates U. S. Participation 
In World Organizations 


Cong. Robertson Warns Against Isolationist Policy 


Editor, Commercial & Financial Chronicle: 


I have had no opportunity to study the final act of the Bretton 
Woods Monetary and Financial 2 ty reat and am, therefore, not in 


a position to 
comment on 
the details of 
the plans 
agreed upon 
by the  par- 
ticipating na- 


tions. At this 
time, there- 
fore, I can 
merely say 
that I am 
100% in ac- 


cord with the 
objective of a 
stabilized in- 
ternational 
exchange. 
Since we own 
so large a part 
of the world’s 
gold supply 
and since gold in the past has 





A. W. Robertson 





| ; proven to be the most satisfactory 
| medium of international exchange, 
\I would naturally like.to, see the 
currencies of the major trading 
‘nations of the world geared to 
| gold. 
| Following World War No. 1 our 
Government made large loans to 
our Allies to assist the post-war 
rehabilitation program, the total 
of which far exceeds the proposed 
| contribution of working capital on 
our part to the international sta- 
_bilization fund and also to an in- 
ternational bank should one be 
menos In addition to that 
‘our international bankers, in an 
'effort to supply the world with 
dollars and to stimulate the post- 
war export of American products, 


j sold to small banks and private 


(Continued on page 688) 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 








L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 





HAnover 2-8970 Teletype. NY 1-1203 


ry 








Cliffs Corp. 
Buda Co. 
Liberty Aircraft 
Autocar Corp. 
National Airlines 
Sousha — Sold 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 




















TRADING MARKETS 


Bartgis Bros. 
Federal Screw Works 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Haloid Corp. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Pr. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
Segal Lock & Hdw. Pfd. 


Minwcblo= 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 17-6190 
Bell Syeten Teletype NY 1-84. 














SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 




















”? 








PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends paid 1944 to date — $2.25 


Dividends 1943 - $4.50 
1942 - 


Approximate selling price — 31 
Circular On request 


Horr ROSE 


Established 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


3.65 


& TROSTER 





Teletype: NY 1-375 


American Cable & Radio 
Warrants 
Public National Bank 


& Trust Co.” 


* Second quarter analysis 
available on ell 


C. E. Unterbe 


Members New York Security & Co. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 








Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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| INDUSTRIALS 





| AIR LINES | 





Warp & Co. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





American Hardware 


Amer. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd. 


Bendix Home Appl. 
Bird & Son 


Boston & Me., Prior & Stpd Pfds. 


Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Cement “A” 
Consolidated Textile & Bonds 
Crowell Collier P. Com. 
General Tin Investment 
Howard Stores, Com. & Pfd. 
H. & B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* 
Interstate Bak. Com. & Pfd. 
Liberty Aircraft 

Magazine Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling* 

Moxie 

Nu-Enamel! 

Purolator* 

Riley Stoker 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Southwest Natural Gas 

Title Guar. & Trust 

Triumph Explosives 

Wickwire Spencer 


Auto Car 

Axton-Fisher “B” 
Brockway Motor* 

Buda Co. 

Eastern Corporation 

Great American Industries*® 
H. H. Robertson 

Lawyers Mortgage Co. 
Loft Candy 

Marmon Herrington 
McFadden Pub. 

Pollak Manufacturing 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 
San-Nap-Pak 

Talon 

Terminal & Transportation 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United Cicar Whelan 
United Drill “A” & “B’’ 
Wilcox & Gay 

Yuba Consolidated Gold 


American Export Airlines 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Inland Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 

Northeast Airlines 


Punumes. | 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
American Utilities Service Pfd. 
Central Elec. & Tel. Com 

Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Derby Gas & Electric 

Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 

New Eng. Pub. Serv.6% & 7% Pfd. 
N. Y. Water Service Ptd. 
Peoples Lt. & Pwr. 

Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 
Southwest Pub. Serv. 


Du Mont Lab. “A” * 
Emerson Radio 

General Instrument * 
International watrala 
Magnavox Corp.* 
Majestic Radio & Tel.« 
P. R. Mallory 
Stromberg Carlson 
Submarine Signal 


*Circular on Request 


Chicago Trac Tractions 


WARD & Co. 


EST. 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-128§ 


Direct wires Pete & Phila. 


"PHONES 
Hartford 6111 Buffalo 6024 





| 
| 





| 
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Long Distance 238- 9 


Girdler Corporation Stock 


Sold—Quoted 


m BANKERS BOND 


INCORPORATED 
Ist FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 





Bell Teletype LS 186 








Pa rrain 


Bros. “C” 


Bought — Sold 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


| 
1ll Broadway, New York, N. a 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Te Teletype, N. ¥. 1 -2480 











J. F. Reilly & Co. | 


No. Amer. Cement (All Issues) 
Fonda, J. & G. (All Issues) 
Lock Joint Pipe Common 

Troy & Bennington R.R. Com. 
Railroad Employees Pfd. 

U. S. & For. Secs. 2nd Pfd. 








George R. Codley «Co. 
INC, 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 











Will Bretton Woods Agreement 
Revive The Gold Standard? 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI, City College, New York City 
“At last, we are rid of the Gold Standard”, exclaimed a British 


economist, 


when on September 21, 1931 the Bank of England was 


ordered by the British Government to cease the redemption of its 


notes in gold. This remark, 


in essence was uttered by other econ- 


omists and monetary theorists throughout the civilized world. And 
this, despite the fact that for more than a quarter of a century pre- 


ceding World 
War I, the 
general ad- 
herence to the 
gold standard 
had created an 
international 
exchange sta- 
bilization 
never’ before 
experienced 
among trading 
nations. This 
period was 
indeed the 
“golden age” 
ofinterna- 
tional trade 
relations. The 
supply of 
monetary gold 
was fairly 
well _ distrib- 
uted throughout the world in ac- 
cordance with commercial and 
financial needs. When, occasion- 
ally, there developed a disequilib- 
rium it was soon corrected by 
international loans or trade re- 
adjustments. The classic Ricardian 
theory that the distribution and 
flow of gold among the nations 
tends toward a common level 
seemed to operate. The system 
of central banking, with gold re- 
serves maintained as a backing for 
currency note issues, had become 
firmly established in most of the 
leading countries, while interna- 
tional payments and settlement of 
international balances were ef- 
fected without domestic monetary 
disturbances or severe commercial 
crises. Though the purchasing 
power of gold may have fluctu- 
ated from time to time, with re- 
sulting changes in price trends, 
these occurred, as a rule, simul- 
taneously in the leading countries, 
so there were few occasions for 
disturbances in reciprocal inter- 
national exchange rates. In fact, 
the “gold points” were rarely ex- 
ceeded in international exchange 
quotations, and these instances 
were of short duration. 


But even in this “golden age” 
period of international monetary 
stability, economists were active 
in pointing out the defects of a 
metallic based currency. There 
were rumblings of complaints 
against the “inadequacy of gold,” 
of its power to hinder free ex- 





A. M. Sakolski 








| change and the flow of goods; of 
its changing value in relation to 
other commodities, and of its 
fluctuating volume of production. 
and the manipulation and monop- 
olization of its supply. 

All these complaints have been 
reiterated from time to time since 
the days of John Law and Adam 
Smith, but they were more for- 
cibly and more “scientifically” 
presented by economists of the 
modern type, such as_ Irving 
Fisher, Gustav Cassel and John 
Maynard Keynes. 


When the first European War 
broke out in August, 1914, one of 
its immediate effects was the 
abandonment of note redemptions 
by the central banks of the bel- 
ligerent countries and the en- 
forcement of severe restrictions on 
gold movements. Modern wars, if 
of a serious magnitude, are bound 
to have this effect. Wars also dis- 
rupt international trade relation- 
ships and thus tend to disturb the 
established equilibrium in the 
distribution of’ the world’s gold 
reserves. As a result, the United 
States, before it entered the con- 
flict in 1917, together with a few 
other non-belligerent countries 
whose exports mounted because 
of the war, greatly increased their 
gold holdings at the expense of 
the warring nations. But, despite 
the paper money regime that ex- 
isted in most European nations 
during and following the war, 
gold was not permanently “de- 
throned” as an international mon- 
etary medium. In fact, its impor- 
tance in this connection, for a 
time was intensified as was evi- 
dent from the measures taken by 
various nations to acquire gold 
for international exchange pur- 
poses. 

The struggle which Great Brit- 
ain and other nations underwent 
to restore their currencies to a 
gold basis following the first 
World War is an indication that 
the academic attacks against the 
gold standard met with little suc- 
cess. Even the South American 
and other undeveloped countries 
which had been operating on a 
gold standard currencies. Both 
paper basis, attempted to establish 
India and Mexico, though still 


(Continued on page 698) 
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BOSTON, MASS. 








| 
| A Low-Priced Stock in an Industry | 
With a Bright Future 


| Giant Portland Cement 
(Pa.) 


Stocks 2 9/16 - 2% 
Div. Arrears Ctfs. 19 - 20 
Circular Available—Send for Copies 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE — 
BOSTON 9, MASS 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 


CHICAGO 
CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 


UNDERWRITERS 
and 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


135 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 3002 Teletype—CG 362 






































DALLAS 


EE OS RT ID 2 EI 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 
Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston San Antonio 


Jules Adell Joins 
A. Wiesenberger Go. 














Jules Adell has resigned as offi- | 
cer and head of the Clearance De- | 


partment of the Trust Company of 
North America to accept an ex- 


ecutive position with the New| 


York Stock Exchange firm of | 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York City. 

Mr. Adell will supervise the 
general office and all over-the- | 
counter activities of the brekerage | 
firm. He was associated with the 


Trust Company of North America | 


for the past 14 years. 


| 


| 








— 


R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
68 William Street, New York 
BOSTON: 201 Devonshire St. 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY 
& INDUSTRIAL BONDS 

INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge + Experience « Facilities 
. « for Investors 

















PHILADELPHIA 








We Maintain Markets in: 


Central Vermont 
Public Service 


Common 


Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Erchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 























We have a continuing interest in: 


Southern Advance Bag 
& Paper Co. 


| Common Stock 





| BOENNING & CO. 
(1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
| Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 

| COrtlandt 7-1202 

















SAN FRANCISCO 








CURRENT INFORMATION 
and MARKETS 


always available on 


PACIFIC COAST 
SECURITIES 


Send for our current report on 


Sierra Pacific Power Co. 


H. R. BAKER & Co. 


Russ Bldg. 650 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
S. F. 196 L. A. 42 




















NSTA Advertising Notes 


Fellow Members: 
Your advertising committe 


anxious that you know your Vice- | 


Chairman, Al Tryder, has pro- 
duced over $1,000 in contracts in 
these past two days, which is 
credited to the Investment Trad- 
ers Association of Philadelphia. 
This brings our gross total over 
$10,000, but we still have another 
10 days to go, and we are certain 
this amount will be increased. 
Al deserves much credit, but like 
a good politician, he brings in 
late, but surprising, returns. By 
the way, Al will become associ- 
ated with W. H. Newbold’s Son & 
Co. on Sept. 1. 

Our old friend Johnny O’Neil! 
of Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, 
called in voluntarily a few days 
ago and offered his services in 
helping your advertising commit- 
tee. Johnny is a swell character. 
and he has produced some busi- 
ness in Baltimore. It is alse 
pleasing to note that Ray Bernardi 
of Cray, McFawn & Co., Detroit 
is still sending in contracts. Many 
thanks, Ray. Keep it up! Re- 
member, we are still taking ad- 
vertising contracts up until Aug 
28. Will your firm be represented 
in the NSTA supplement of the 








a} Ameen? which will be pub- 


Let’s see. 
K. I. M. 


Harold B. Smith, Chairman 
NSTA Advertising Committee, 
Collin, Norton & Co., 30 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; Alfred W. 
Tryder, Vice-Chairman NSTA 
Advertising Committee, H. T. 
Greenwood & Co., 123 So. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Nat’! Stamping Looks Good 


National Stamping Co. offers 
interesting possibilities, according 
to a report prepared by Mercier, 
McDowell & Dolphyn, Buhi Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich., members of the 
Detroit Stock Exchange. Copies 
of this report may be had from 
the firm upon request. 


lished Aug. 31? 








Attractive Outlook 

Florida Portland Cement Co. 
has an attractive outlook, accord- 
ing to a study of the situation pre- 
pared by G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 
70 Pine St., New York City. 
Copies of this interesting study 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 
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INTERESTING 
SITUATIONS 


Send for 
Special Circulars 


) Douglas Shoe 
/ Common and Preferred 


| Electrolux 
Warp « Co. 


Established 1926 


120 Broadway. New York 

Phone: REctor 2-870) 

Bell Teletype NY |-128&8§ 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 

Direct Wires to Boston & Phila. 

Enterprise "Phones" Hartford 6111—Buffalo 6024 


























Piper Aircraft* 


Common and Preferred 


American Bantam Car 


Common and Preferred 


*Circular on request 


‘HOIT.ROSE & TROSTER, 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
_ Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 





Teletype: NY 1-375 











Brctealesry And Private 
social Security Essential: Pink 


Former New York Superintendent Of Insurance And 
President Of Associated Hospital Service Maintains That 
Government Should Take Up The Work Only When 
Voluntary Effort Failsk—Says Danger Is Not In Compul- 
sion But In Bureaucratic Centralization 


The need for cooperation between the proponents of compulsory | 


social security and the advocates of voluntary efforts to protect the 
public against* 
illness, pov -|each other. 
erty, and un-| 
expected ca- 
tastrophes was | 
stressed by| 
Louis H. Pink, | 
President of | 
the Associated | 
Hospital Serv- 
ice of New 
York and 
author of 
‘*‘Freedom 
from Fear” at 
a meeting of 
the Kiwanis 
Club of New 
York held on 
Aug. 9 at the 
Hotel McAl- 
pin, NewYork. 

Referring to the world-wide in- 
terest aroused by the Beveridge 
Plan Mr. Pink declared that an 
American Beveridge Plan must 
be based upon the American phi- 
losophy of government and the 
American way of life. 


“What people seek today,” said 
Mr. Pink, “is reasonable certain- 
ty of fair employment, and free- 
dom from the fear of want. They 
also want to save their children 
and their children’s children from 
another devastating war. For ful- 
fillment, these desires are depen- 
dent upon each other. We cannot 
have: security at home unless we 
have cooperation in international 
affairs. Even with the best of 
laws and intentions, no nation 
can be prosperous and secure un- 
less other nations are also pros- 
perous and secure. 


“A great many people look to 
social security, which too com- 
monly implies some compulsion 
on the part of government, for 
protection against want. Social 
security is one of the most helpful 





True social security 
|ernment insurance. It embraces 
all voluntary effort to protect 
against illness, poverty and unex- 
pected catastrophes. 
is in this country and Canada. We 
ance, which is 
for the employed worker. 
with hospital care for almost 15 
10 years old. In some cities half 


of the population belongs to the 
Blue Cross Plan. 





Louis H. Pink 


will protect a large proportion of 
the middle income group which 
is able to provide for itself. The| 
rich may not need it, and the poor 
cannot be taken care of by any 
insurance scheme—even the Wag- 
ner Bill does not pretend to care 
for the indigent. 

“Medical plans have made less 
progress but the profession is 
waking up to its responsibility 


9? 


ical care but for spreading it 
widely among the people. All 
voluntary types of protection as 


as compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age and sur- 
vivorship insurance, help protect 


(Continued on page 699) 


A.W. Tryder To Join 
W. H. Newhold’s Son 


bold’s Son & 


agencies and many nations have Co., 1517 Lo- | 
gone far along this road. The cust Street. 
Beveridge Plan has aroused un- members o f/ 


the New York 
and Philadel- 
phia Stock) 


usual interest not only in Britain 
but in many nations, including 
the United States. Too often com- 
pulsory social security and vol- 








means more than compulsory gov- | 


Seventy per) 
cent of life insurance, the most) 
important form of social security, | 


lead the world in group insur-| 
inexpensive and/| 
provides many types of protection | 
The) 
Blue Cross Plans span the country | 


million people, and they are only | 
Cutler, 


These hospital | 
plans are growing very rapidly | 
and in another 10 years probably 


not only for providing good med- | 


well as the compulsory types such | 


National Security Traders Association 


To Hear P. L. Smith At Annual Meeting 


P. L. Smith, President, Middle West Corp., will address members | 


| of the National Security Traders Association, Inc., 


at their annual 


meeting, Aug. 25 and 26, at the Palmer House, on the outlook for 
public utilities in the post-war era, Wm. Perry Brown of Newman, 
Brown & Co., New Orleans, President of the Association, announced 


today. 


the opening day, 
Chapman & 


nicipal forum on 


nancing.” Ralph Chapman, Chair- 
man of the NASD, will preside at 
the corporate forum. Congress- 
man Fred E. Busbey of Illinois | 
will address the luncheon meeting | 
on the final day. His subject is 
“Wake Up America.” 

The complete program for the 
meeting is: 

Friday, Aug. 25 

9:00 a. m.—Registration. 

10:30 a. m.—National Committee 
Meeting. 

1:30 p. m.—Municipal Meeting; 
Joseph A. Matter, Chapman & 
“Some Practical Phases of 
Post-War Municipal Financing.” 

4:00 p. m.—Corporate Meeting; 
Ralph Chapman, Chairman NASD. 

4:15 p.m.—P. L. Smith, Presi- 
dent Middle West Corp., “Outlook 


and | 
Era.” 





Other speakers will be Congressman Lyle H. Boren of Okla- 
homa, who will speak at a dinnei ® 
| meeting 
| Joseph A. Matter, 
| Cutler, who will address the mu- | 
“Some Practical | 
Phases of Post-War Municipal Fi- | 





for Public Utilities in Post-War 
6:00 .p m.—Informal Reception. 
7:00 p. m.—Dinner; speaker, 
Hon. Lyle H. Boren. 
Saturday, Aug. 26 
10:30 a. m.—National Committee 


| Meeting; Election of Officers. 


1:00 p.m.—Luncheon; speaker, 
Hon Fred E. Busbey, “Wake Up 
America.” 

4:00 p. m.—Closing Reception. 


Advance registrations should be 
sent at once to Leo J. Doyle, 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 135 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., with 
checks payable to the NSTA. 
Larry Higgins of Hulburd, War- 
ren & Chandler, is supervising 
hotel reservations, but it is sug- 
gested members send the reserva- 
tion cards directly to the Palmer 
House. Also it is suggested that 
those attending the meeting 
arrange to arrive Thursday after- 
noon, Aug. 24, as it is impossible 
to guarantee that rooms will be 
available immediately on arrival 
the morning of Aug. 25. 





The Market After Victory 


In the August issue of the “Fortnightly Market and Business 


Survey,” 


E. F. Hutton & Co., Members of the New York Stock Ex- 


change, point to the strengthened technical position of the stock 
market arising from the “fear psychology of a market break” that 


was in evidence before “D” day. 


“The unfavorable possibilities, so-called, of an early surrender 


by Germany on business and the® 


market have been very much to 
the fore. Thus the short-run or 
near-term position is better and 
traders should continue to find 
profits, buy—on weak days,” con- 


| tinues the review. 


Strength After Surrender Day 
“Stocks seem in a_ position 


| where the final act of German 


| surrender, 


if it comes with the 


| market as it stands now, should 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Alfred | 
W. Tryder as of Sept. 1 will be-| 
come associated with W. H. New- | 


| 


| 


Exchanges, as | 


untary efforts are pictured as hos- manager o f| 
tile, when in fact they should be the municipal | 
complementary and supplement trading d e-| 
partment. 

a Mr. Tryder | 
S iM was formerly 

‘ manager o f 
‘Trader & Street Man manager, 0 £ 
; Department 
Presently employed, ——e' Pi el agar 

‘ Greenwood & 
_ change or high grade un- Alfred W. Tryder Co. Prior 


listed firm. Many years’ ex- thereto he 
| perience in the investment was with Suplee, Yeatman & Co., 
business. Box S 16, The |}| Inc. and was manager of the trad- 
Cc ial & Fi ial. ing department for Edward Low- 

an a eas inancla? |}! ber Stokes & Co. He is vice-chair- 
| Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., |}jman of the NSTA advertising 
| New York 8, N. Y. |committee and is a governor of 
ithe Investment Traders Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 





| 
i 
; 
| connection with Stock Ex- 
| 

















usher in even more buying than 
followed ‘D’ day,” it is further 
stated. 


The Market February 1945 


“The longer term, i.e., popular- 
ity six months or more, is very 
much more difficult to correctly 
forecast. This means attempting 
to gauge the dominant factors of 
February 1945. Will Germany be 
defeated as expected before win- 
ter? How will the Oriental war 
look? Who will be President? 
Will we be thinking then of a 
longer war than we now expect 
or will peacetime problems domi- 
nate? If the latter, will it be a 
time of fear, deflation, unemploy- 
ment or will it be a period of en- 
thusiasm as to the future? 

“The bearish argument rests 
very much on the certainty of a 
drop in business and employment 
in the transition period sufficient 
to upset the markets and provide 
an opportunity to buy equities 
cheaply for the equally certain 
deferred demand and reconstruc- 
tion recovery which will follow. 


Transition Period Short 
“The bullish point of view con- 








siders that the moment the war 
ends its waste ceases. Real wealth 
is always destroyed by wars in 


precise proportion to every mo-} 


ment additional time the wars 
last. With the coming of peace 
the process of rebuilding wealth 
will again begin. With this coun- 
try dominant in the world and all 
the intellectual power which we 
turned to the problems’ of war 
focused on the opportunities of 
peace, it would seem as if the 
transition time will be shorter 
than we now judge and that prof- 
its generally will hold at a rather 
even keel through it. 


“However, both these points of 
view are efforts at forecasting 
business and economic develop- 
ments. There is no_ possibility 
that any market will ever syn- 
chronize its peaks, valleys and 
trends with actualities. The key 
to market profit lies in correctly 
gauging how far ahead and to 
what degree coming events will 
be discounted in prices. The mar- 


ket profits in the war stocks came; 


almost entirely in the peace pe- 
riod before war earnings mate- 
rialized. Actual war earnings had 
little effect when published. $9 
per share net for New York Cen- 
tral did not cause it to sell at $90. 
And, likewise, the decline in New 
York Central earnings, already 
under way, is not going to cause 
a comparable contraction. 

“In fact, the changes which are 
going to occur may be exactly the 
opposite. Central may sell higher 
earning $3 than earning $9 if in- 
vestors see a greater degree of 


AMERIC 


AN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 
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| Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Brown Company 

| Electrolux 

Fanny Farmer Candy 

| International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 

| Steep Rock fron Mines, Lid. 
| Sun Life Assurance Co. 


Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
Canadian Bank of Commerce | 
Dominion Bank | 
Imperial Bank 
Provincial Bank of Canada | 
| 





Royal Bank of Canada 





HART SMITH & CO. 


, 52 WILLIAM S8t.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 | 
New York Montreal Toronto 











American Water Wks. & Elec. 


5s, 1975 


Community Water Service 
6s, 1946 


East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Power 
54s, 1951 
Peoples Gas Co. (N. J.) 


5s, 1968 


Tyler Building (N. Y.) 


6s, 1953 
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permanency in: the latter level 
than they hope for now. Some 
marginal motor and _ electronic 
corporations may fail to even ap- 
proximate the post-war net dis- 
counted in today’s prices,- with 
resultant declines. 

“ ‘Distribution’ as one popular- 
ly attempts to gauge it has not 
occurred to as great an extent this 
year as it did previous to the 


1943 decline. The top prices for 





stocks are more likely to occur 
(Continued on page 703) 
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Public Utility Securities 
Illinois Power’s Progress 
Illinois Power Co. (formerly Illinois Iowa Power Co.) has been 


making rapid strides in the past 
house in order. 


year towards putting its financial 


The company became over-capitalized back in the 


1920’s when it took over from its parent company certain railway 
and terminal properties. As a result of its heavy bonded debt, divi- 
dends on the preferred stock were omitted and after some $24 arrears 





had accumulated in 1937, a partial® 


recapitalization was proposed. | 
Holders of the old preferred stocks | 
had their holdings cut in_- half, 
obtaining $2.50 new preferred | 
share for share (plus a share of 
common and a “dividend arrears 
certificate” of $24). Due to liti- 
gation by holders of the old pre- 
ferred, dividends on the new 
stock (though fully earned) were 
not paid until 1941. While pay- 
ments have been in excess of the 
regular $2.50 amount, arrears of 
$7.35 still remain. 

Last year the company sold its 
Iowa subsidiaries for a substan- 
tial amount, applying the cash to 
debt reduction. Later it was able 
to refund nearly all the remaining 
debt, placing some $65,000,000 
bonds with a large group of in- 
surance companies. This left only 
$6,000,000 debenture 54s, which 
will probably be refunded next 


the amount or the timing of any 
successful claim, but the writer’s 
guess is that some $10-15 million 
might be granted, and this could 
readily be realized through sale of 
part of North American L. & P.’s 
portfolio. 

At the end of 1943 Illinois 
Power had a strong current posi- 
tion with net assets of nearly $7 
million, and this excess cash was 
apparently only partially used in 
connection with the big refunding 
operation in February. Preferred 
dividend arrears amount to only 
about $3,550,000 and dividend ar- 
rears certificates call for about 
$11,600,000, or a total of $15,150,- 
000. This could probably be paid 
off out of surplus cash, plus any 
reasonable settlement of the 
claims against the parent com- 
pany. This would in turn clear 
the way for common stock divi- 
dends, unless the SEC should re- 





year. The company has thus im- 


proved its earnings, though taxes | strict such payments. 


absorb a substantial part of the 
ain. 

In 1942 the common. stock, 
though earning $2.26 per share, 
sold as low as 5/16 (about 31¢). 
Last year earnings increased to 
$2.64 and current figures (not 
available) would probably be bet- 
ter. The common stock has ad- 
vanced to 8% (this year’s range 
10%4-4%). 

Meanwhile the company is try- 
ing to recover some $40,000,000 
($26,586,787 plus interest) from 
North American Light & Power 
Co. and the latter’s paper subsidi- 
ary, Iilinois Traction Co. Illinois 
Power has also extended its claims 
to include North American Co., 
which controls Nogh American 
Light & Power. Some of these 
claims pertain to transactions dur- 
ing the late 1920’s, which in ordi- 
nary court proceedings might be 
too old for consideration, but this 
limitation probably does not carry 
weight with the SEC. Once the 
amount of these claims is settled 
North American Light & Power 
will be liquidated. Here enters a 
problem of subordination or re- 
duction of the North American Co. 
interest, which has been taken to 
the courts. Obviously, however, 
the size of Illinois Power’s claim 
(if any) is the first problem to be 
settled. Once this has been fixed 


The company would like to sell 
its large railroad property, Illinois 
Terminal Railroad Co. This com- 
pany earned net income of over 
$1,500,000 in 1942 and over $1,000,- 
000 in 1943. It paid $500,000 divi- 
dends in each year to Illinois 
Power (plus a still larger amount 
in interest), and excess earnings 
were not included in the Power 
Co.’s income statement. These 
earnings constitute a “hidden 
equity” but they reflect wartime 
conditions. Illinois Power would 
like to sell the road, but thus far 
has been unable to find a pur- 
chaser. The sale of the property, 
if effected, would permit further 
reduction of funded debt. Failing 
in this objective, it is barely pos- 
sible that the SEC might earmark 
future earnings on common stock 
for debt reduction because of the 
high debt ratio. Prospects for 
dividends on the common stock 
are therefore subject to a variety 
of factors and contingencies, but 
certainly the outlook is much 
more hopeful than two years ago. 

a 


Attractive Situations 
Panama Coca-Cola, and Piper 
Aircraft common and preferred 
offer attractive situations, accord- 
ing to memoranda just issued by 
Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity 





a 





by the SEC other matters may be 
settled by compromise. It is of 
course impossible to predict either 


Place, New York City. Copies of 
i these interesting circulars mav be 
| had upon request from Hoit, Rose 
& Troster. 
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| Redden 
| Funds, Inc., 89 Broad St. 


‘Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making 
please send in particulars to 


additions to your personnel 
the Editor of The Financial 


Chronicle for publication in this column. 


j (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
| BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
| Philip D. Allison has joined the 
istaff of E. F. Hutton & Co., 463 
North Rodeo Drive. He was pre- 
‘viously with J. A. Hogle & Co. 








| (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

| BOSTON, MASS.—William J. 
| Mains has been added to the staff 
'of W. H. Bell & Co., Inc., 49 Fed- 
eral St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.—B. Edwin 
is now with Trusteed 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS. — Barbara 
Hughes has joined the staff of 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs, 36 Fed- 
eral St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Ray N. Stolp 
has become associated with G. J. 
Case & Co., 208 So. La Salle St. 
Mt. Stolp was previously with the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and prior 
thereto was with Sills, Troxell & 
Minton, Inc. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — Roy A. 
Hodges has become _ associated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 330 Walnut Street. 
Mr. Hodges was formerly with 
Granberry & Co., W. L. Lyons & 
Co. and W. D. Gradison & Co. ~*~ 





(Special to Tne Financial Chronicle) 
GREENSBORO, N. C. — James 
A. Love, Jr. is now with Thomas 
Darst & Co., Southeastern Bldg. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


HIGH POINT, N. C. — Charles 
E. Diffendal, Jr. has been added 
to the staff of Kirchofer & Arnold, 
Inc., Insurance Building, Raleigh, 
até Soe 





(Special te The Financial Chroniele) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—James 
D. Kent is now connected with 
Bankamerica Company, 650 South 
Spring Street. Mr. Kent was pre- 
viously with Fewel & Co. and 
Searl-Merrick & Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Er- 
win W. Widney is now affiliated 





with Bingham, Walter & Hurry, 
621 South Spring Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
lard A. Campbell has joined the 
staff of Cruttenden & Co., 634 So. 
Spring Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Eu- 
gene Ellery, Jr. has become asso- 
ciated with Harris, Upham & Co., 
523 West Sixth Street. Mr. Ellery 
was previously with Pacific Co. 
of California and Bingham-Walter 
& Co. 





(Specia] to The Financial Chronicle) 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Osear F. 
Loeffler is with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, 605 No. Broad- 
way. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— Monnie 
Elholm has become _ connected 
with Budd L. Sholts, 61 West Wis- 
consin Ave. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Elizabeth | 
Grimm is with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Wilcox 
Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Ralph R. 
Macartney, Jr., formerly with 
Hess & Butchart, has become af- 
filiated with John Galbraith & 
Company, Porter Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—A.T. | 


' Moorefield is with Cohu & Torrey, 


Florida National Bank Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


TOLEDO, OHIO — George E. 
Chapin has become associated 
with Hayden, Miller & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, | 
Ohio. Mr. Chapin was previously | 
with J. A. White & Co., Ryan, 
Sutherland & Co. and Stranahan, 
Harris & Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. — | 
Walter G. Jester is with Thomson | 
& McKinnon, 319 Clematis Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

WORCESTER, MASS. — Helen | 

A. Tsianco is now affiliated with 
Hanrahan & Co., 332 Main St. 








By International 


Capper Fears Tariff Laws Might Be “Nullified” 





Monetary Pacts 


Ratification of the Bretton Woods International Monetary agree- | 


_confusion. 


ments, according to Senator Arthur Capper (Rep.-Kans.), should be 
decided ‘as provided by in Constitution, by the Senate of the United 
States.” In Associated Press advices from Washington Aug. 13, as 
given in the New York “Herald Tribune,” Senator Capper is reported | 
as saying that ‘a proposed fund and bank both apparently would | 






| when the war ends the national 








have power to ‘nullify’ our tarifi¢ 
laws and,” he added, “that ‘some | 
of our tariff laws from time 
to time should be _ modified, 
but they should be modified by 
Congress, not by an International | 
Fund Board or by an Interna- | 
tional Bank Board on which the | 
United States representatives | 
would have only 28% and 27% of | 
the voting strength respectively.’ ”’ | 

[In a statement prepared for the | 
“Chronicle,” Senator Capper said: | 

The Bretton Woods program’ 
seems to me to be open to the) 
definition that it proposes to make | 
all the world prosperous and, 
happy and contented through) 
funds provided largely from the| 
Treasury of the United States, and | 
through a world bank financed 
largely by the Treasury of the 
United States. 

At first glance all this might 
seem to be putting a pretty heavy 
load upon the Treasury of the 
United States, considering that 


debt of the United States promises 
to exceed 250 billions (that is 
250 thousand millions, or a quar- 





ter of a trillion dollars. 

I might add that the impression 
one gets from a first glance at 
these proposals becomes stronger 
at second, third and _ fourth 
glances. 

Any proposals to make every- 
body in the United States pros- 
perous through payments from 
the Federal Treasury should be 
studied very carefully. 

Any proposals to make all the 
world prosperous, happy and con- 
tented through funds provided by 
the Federal Treasury also should 
be studied with great care before 
being adopted. | 

“Asserting that the world fund 
and world bank proposals were 
referred to as agreements rather 
than treaties, Mr. Capper said 
he assumed ‘we will learn later 
whether the U. S. Government is 
to be bound to them by executive 
agreement,’ or whether they are, 
to be ratified as treaties by the) 
Senate.” 

Various items on the monetary | 
agreement appeared in recent is- | 
sues of our paper: July 27, pages 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


War news leaves market cold. 
Pessimism on post-war plans 
increasing in boardroom 
circles. Tape action, however, 
points to higher prices. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Little has happened mar- 
ketwise since the last column 
appeared. The outstanding 
feature of transactions seems 
to have been dullness. But if 
tape action made watchers 
yawn then the news from the 





war fronts kept them wide- 


awake. 


2: . 
4 


The most exciting of the 
war developments was the 
Tuesday’s flash that the Allies 


% % 


had made new landings on 
‘the South of France. 


Yet 
while the news made news- 
paper headlines it left the 
market strangely untouched. 


This refusal to act one way 


or another has deepened the 
Here was a big 
piece of news, the boardroom 
watchers argued, and still the 
market didn’t go up. Others 
said this refusal to advance 


_was proof that prices were on 


the edge of falling off and 
you'd better watch out. 
Ed 


Both statements or beliefs 
are interesting but have as 
little to do with the stock 
market as a discovery that 
life exists on Mars. Fact is 
that the announced landings 


* % 


_in Southern France were dis- 
counted by the market some 
time ago. I don’t mean that. 


the market actually knew of 
these occurrences. But once 
a trend is established the odds 
are in favor of this trend con- 
tinuing until something comes 
along and changes it. When 
we made our first invasion— 


D-Day —it was obviously a 


nip and tuck affair. As we 
deepened our advances it be- 


came clear that we had the 


whip hand. From that time 
forward it was no longer a 
hope of victory that was pre- 
sented to us. It was a cer- 
tainty. The trend for victory 
had been established. From 
that time forward practically 
anything which happened on 
the fighting fronts would 
hasten the day when the ac- 
tual day of victory would 
come. 

* 


The market realizing this 
state of affairs decided then 
what it would do. And just 
as always its decision left 
many peopie high and dry. 
Before D-Day the belief that 
(Continued on page 699) 


% % 


—— 





377, 379, 388 and 390; the sum- 
mary of the agreement appeared 
in issue of Aug. 3, page 518; also 
in our Aug. 3 issue, page 486, we 
noted that Senator Taft had in- 
dicated his support of Senator 


Wagner in a move to delay Con- 


gressional action on the Monetary 
Fund. 
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International Security Conference To Open At 
Washington On Aug. 2!—Russian Proposal 


In disclosing on Aug. 14 that Russia and China as well as Great 
Britain have beer fully apprised of American plans for a post-war 
world security organization, Secretary of State Hull stated that the 
British and the United States are in substantial accord on the main 


lines of the proposed organization. 


Mr. Hull indicated that the Russians within the last two days 


had sent a memorandum on their® 


own security ideas but he had not} 
had time to study it thoroughly | 
enough for comment. 

As was noted in our Aug. 3 
issue, page 517, the post-war | 
security conferences will be held | 
at Dumbarton Oaks, a famous! 
Georgetown estate, and will open | 
on Aug. 21 with Undersecretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius as 
American delegate, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, Undersecretary of the 
British Foreign Office as British 


representative, and Ambassador 
Andra Gromyko as_ Russian 
spokesman. 


According to Washington Asso- 
ciated Press advices, Aug. 14, a 
Russian proposal for organizing 
the post-war peace in a manner | 
which would place control firmly 
in the hands of the great powers | 
capable of using force to suppress | 
aggression has aroused intense 
interest among Washington of- 
ficials as being probably the key | 
to Soviet security planning. From | 
these press advices we quote: 

“The proposal is contained in a 
lengthy analysis of failures of the | 
League of Nations and suggestions 
for a new world organization | 
which was recently published in a 





Leningrad writers’ magazine, 
, | 

“The main point of the Russian 
proposal is that the ‘genuinely 


guiding and decisive role’ in the 
organization ‘must be assumed by 
the great powers, which have 
demonstrated in fact during the 
present war their greatness, sta- 
bility and power.’ 

“This would be accomplished, 
the article implies, by creating the 
‘directive organ’ of the peace 
agency solely out of great powers 
and giving the world’s’ small 
nations a position only in the gen- 
eral assembly of nations. The 





| been away for a rest, 





assembly would decide routine 
matters by majority vote and im- 
portant questions by two-thirds 
vote, so that there would be no 
‘false equality’ extending to the 
small powers a voice in decisions 
greater than their real influence 
in world affairs, the article de- 
clares. 

“The ties binding the great 
powers within the peace agency 
framework would be supple- 
mented by separate treaties 
among them covering the use of 
force, which would be decided 
upon by the great states on a basis 
of unanimity. 

“ “In these treaties,’ the Russian 
proposal states, ‘there must be de- 
fined as precisely as possible the 
role of each power in extinguish- 
ing this or that center of aggres- 
sion. This role, of course, will not 
be the same for each power in 
each case, and will depend on a 
number of political, geographical 
and strategic conditions, but at 
the same time their mutual aid to 
one another in any action for 
safeguarding peace must be as- 
sumed in one degree or another.’ 

“Other sections of the article 
make clear that this means a 





regional responsibility for each 
great power in the maintenance of 


peace but no one of them would 
act except on unanimous agree- 
ment with the others. 

“On the question of organizing 
force for maintenance of peace, 
the Russian proposal calls for an 
international air force which 
would be able to strike swiftly 
against any aggressor, but it de- 
scribes as impractical the organ- 


ization of an out-and-out inter- 


national police force.” 

Secretary Hull praised the 
British and Russian delegations 
as able groups of experts whose 
assignment he described as 
matter of considerable satisfac- 
tion to this Government. 
porting this, the Associated Press 
on Aug. 14 said: 

“At his news conference, his 
first in two weeks since he has 
he also 
noted that today is the third anni- 


versary of the Atlantic Charter, | 


and tied that fact with the forth- 
coming security talks. 


““There is sound reason,’ 
declared, ‘for believing that the 


4 one to most of the road’s bond holders. 
the long term earnings record of® 


Re- ‘the constituent properties, it had 
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Railroad 


The approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission of a re- 


| organization plan for the Missouri 


terms set forth in the so-called ‘“‘C 


months ago, came as a surprise to most rail men who have followed 


reorganization procedure closely. 


Securities 


Pacific, following very closely the 
ompromise Plan” formulated many 


ErRNSsT& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 


The surprise was a pleasant 
At one time, and based on 





generally been conceded that the 
original reorganization plan set up 


| by the ICC was unusually liberal 


in point of amount of incdéme 
bonds allowed. 
In other reorganizations the 


Commission has displayed no re- 


'cent inclination to adopt a more 
| liberal policy with respect to re- 


he | 


present effective collaboration of | 


the United Nations, which began 


|in the midst of a terrible war for 


survival, will be continued and 
strengthened in the future for the 
maintenance of peace and se- 


| curity.’ 


organized capitalizations in the 
face of high war earnings. In the 
Missouri Pacific case, however, 
fixed interest debt is to be mod- 
erately larger than contemplated 
in the original Commission plan 
and contingentinterestdebtis to be 


increased to $159,175,000 from the 
| $120,661,000. In the earlier stages 


“Mr. Hull said the gist of the 
American security plan was given | 


out by President Roosevelt in his 
statement of mid-June in which 
he called for a collaborative asso- 
ciation of sovereign States backed 
by force but declared against a 
super-State or an 
police force.” 

The President’s plans for an 
International Security Conference 
were referred to in our issue of 
June 22, page 2609. 





John C. Roberts Wit 


Peters, Writer Firm 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


DENVER, COLO.—John C. Rob-| 210 was strongly influenced by 


erts has become associated with 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., 
U. S. National Bank Building. 
Mr. Roberts has been assistant 
manager for the Reed Partnership 
for six years. In the past he was 
in charge of the municipal depart- 
ment of the Denver office of 
Otis & Co. 


—— 


Situations Interesting 
In Conn. Companies 


international | 


| decision 


of the proceedings this latter was 
considered somewhat on the heavy 
side. As an offset, the amount of 
new preferred stock is to be re- 
duced and the total capitalization 
is to remain very closely in line 
with that of the Commission’s 
original plan. 


It appears hardly likely that the 
Commission was influenced in its 
to substitute income 
bonds for preferred stock by the 
consideration of the tax benefits 
to the reorganized company. If 
that were the case the argument 
would apply just as strongly to 


every other railroad reorganiza- 
ition. In the other reorganizations 


the Commission has not provided 
similar capital readjustments. It 
seems, rather, that the Commis- 


the substantial measure of accord 
among various’ bond holders’ 
groups, and felt that action cal- 
culated to minimize lengthy liti- 
gation was justified even though 
it weakened to some extent the 


| original conservative capital struc- 


Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 209. 
Church Street, New Haven, Conn.. | 
members of the New York Stock | 
Exchange, have prepared memo- | 
randa on Acme Wire Co.; Veeder- | 
Root, Inc.; Scovill Mfg. Co.; Ar- | 


row-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Co.; Landers, Frary & Clark, and 
United Illuminating Co., Connec- 
ticut situations which appear at- 
tractive at current levels. Copies 
of these memoranda may be had 
from Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 
upon request. 
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ture. 
Parties to other reorganization 


leading Security and Commodity Exchs, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


proceedings now pending before 
the Commission would do well to 
give this point serious considera- 
tion. Time spent in consultation 
and arriving at a plan acceptable 
to representatives of holders of a 
large number of the various af- 
fected liens before presentation to 
the ICC will be well worth while 
if it is to result in a material lib- 
eralization of the new capitaliza- 
tion. 

While the ICC has finally ap- 
proved a plan of reorganization 
for Missouri Pacific, consumma- 
tion is still a long way off. By 
the mere mechanics of reorganiza- 
tion under Section 77 it would 
appear overly optimistic to expect 
the proceedings to be brought to a 
close before early 1946 at best. 
The Commission must hold fur- | 
ther hearirigs and bring out its | 
final modified plan before it may | Te! CAP. 0425 : : Teletype BS 259 
even be presented to the Federal ‘\ N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 f 
District Court for hearings and 
approval (or disapproval). Then,| rail men as detracting from the 
even if everything runs smoothly, | speculative appeal of most of the 
there will be the voting by se-/| system bonds, on the basis of the 
curity holders, the certification of | treatment they are to receive. As 
the results of the balloting to the|, matter of fact time may work 


court, and final confirmation by |, ds i 3 stere 
the court, to say nothing of draw- | °Wards improving the potentiali- 
ties of the old bonds, as it has in 


ing of indentures, having the new | 

securities approved by the ICC,/ the past in most reorganizations, 
He To this _ be 088 the | in allowing the accumulation of 
we gar epets ig BE Bt grr snani_ | further substantial cash. In the 
mously in favor of a plan it may | long run this is true regardless of 
virtually be taken for granted| whether the cash is distributed 
that the debtor itself will appeal | directly to the old bond holders or 


against elimination of the old : 
stock holders. Compared with | Deld intact to be passed over to 


equity proceedings, once a plan ‘the new company and used by it 
has been approved, Section 77 is| to improve the properties or re- 
a notably slow process. tire new debt. 

While the date of possible con- eres 


summation of a _ reorganization Loeliger With Arnhold 
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plan is still a long way away, the 
And S. Bleichroeder 


‘time element is not considered by 

_ Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, 
Inc., 30 Broad St., New York City, 
,announce that Fred V. Loeliger 
has become associated with their 
firm, specializing in foreign dollar 
and currency securities. 
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specialists in rails | 
52 Wall Street n.y.c.5 
HAnover 2-9072 Tele. WY 1-1293 _. 





Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
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» TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY !-953 








41 Broad Street, New York 4 


SPECIALISTS 


in 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 








HAnover 2-2100 




















We Are Interested In Buying 


Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


OUR 


REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


Latest returns on War Bond 
sales, covering the first twelve 
days of the current month are 
not too encouraging considering 
the fact that redemptions came 
within striking distance of equal- 
ling new sales in the period. 

The figures show that a total of 
$121,416.110 of Series E, F and G 
bonds were disbursed in that in- 
terval. But they reveal also that 
no less than $119,224,341 were 
turned in by holders for redemp- 
tion. 


And only a few days ago it 


ume of new offerings is not large 
by any means. 

The underwriters are cur- 
rently awaiting a call for bids, 
expected within the next week 
or so, on $47,000,000 of 30-year 
first mortgage bonds of the 
Kansas City Terminal Railway. 
The company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for approval of such an is- 
sue to mature serially to and 
including Oct. 1, 1974. 


Proceeds, together with such 
treasury funds as are necessary, 
would be applied to the redemp- 
tion of $49,000,000 of 4% bonds, 
due 1960, now outstanding. The 
new bonds will be sold at par with 
the bankers being called upon to 
fix the interest rate and conse- 
quently the cost to the issuer. 


ALL ° ras . ’ : 

FRED F. FRENCH Stocks Triple A Real Estate Bonds thet October 1 had been ot | rer of New York Anthority 
. ‘ , : . : ow widely price and marke 

AND It is a mighty broad statement to rate a bond Triple A. Surely aagapentins Fo ony oe — ideas of banking groups may dif- 


such a bond must be conservative indeed. Just what is a conserv- 
'ative real estate bond? Ample interest coverage? Only partially 
so. Changing conditions can materially affect real estate income. 
Good management? Again only partially so. Good management may 
save on operating costs but unless the merchandise they offer is in | 
good demand, it is hard to realize” ame, agente ance & <cemea  eare 


‘fer at times was rather clearly 
indicated this week when the Port 
of New York Authority opened 
bids for its new issue of $17,671,- 
000 of general and refunding 
bonds. 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 


begin cashing war bonds with a 
minimum of delay. Aside from 
probable needs for additional 
cash for vacation spending, 
there does not appear to have 
been any special explanation for 


C. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. 








Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n |l}\ a profit. ‘The absolute deciding | usually be purchased in the mid- i 
itt BROADWAY factor of this conservativeness of | dle ninety’s. | the heavy redemptions other » Only two groups sought the 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y a real estate bond is the value of| How very low the bond issue of a the hopeful character of a —— paecgay Been 
ti | | $306,300 is can be real- e war news. 
WOrth 2-0510 the property securing the bond | $ actually is can be rea marked, being equivalent to 











ized by the assessed value of the| Perhaps it behooves Secretary | 
property which is $800,000. Prop- | of the Treasury Morgenthau, who | 
erty consists of land owned in fee| is touring the European battle | 
improved with a 15 story loft) areas, to get on his plane and 
As an example, we have select- | building. Property occupies the | hustle home. Certainly if this rate 
ed two real estate bond issues | @mtire block front of Prince Street | of redemptions is maintained, the 
that are so conservative that it| (84.82) between Lafayette Street| head of the national exchequer | 
may be possible to consider them | ‘173’) and Crosby Street (143’). | probably could leave the business | 
, ; Triple A. __ Our second example is the First, of war to the Generals and the | 1 
of the trading department, is now | Pri & Latavetia Sitest do-| Mortgage bond issue on the Tyler! Admirals. received by the Authority, 94.12, 
associated with Riter & Co., ys PP 5 se 1952 | Building at 19 John Street cur-| He, evidently, has his work cut | the interest cost would have been 
Wall Street,| bentures due December, » ar€ | rently outstanding in the amount! out for him on the home front. | 2.30947. The bonds were reported 


'issue. The smaller the mortgage | 
securing the bonds in relationship | 
to the value of the property—the | 
better the bond. 





Ransom Edwards Joins | 
Riter & Go. Dept. 


Ransom R. Edwards, formerly | 
with Newborg & Co., as manager | 


1.73 points. The winning syndi- 
cate paid the Authority 95.85 for 
the issue, indicating a cost of 
2.2184%, and proceeded to re- 
offer the securities on the basis 
of 971% to yield the investor a 
return of 2.12%. 


On the basis of the second bid 











New Yor k | 
City 5, mem-| 
bers of the! 
New Yor kK) 
Stock Ex- 
change, in 
charge of the 
trading in un- 
listed secur- 
ities and rail- 
road _ bonds, 
and the de-| 


2 
B 
Gy 








interesting. There is no funded 
debt ahead of these debentures 
and the outstanding issue is only 
$306,300 compared with a $1,075,- 
000 bond issue originally issued 
on the property. An important 


feature of these debentures is 
that they trade with stock repre- 
senting a share in the ownership 
of the property. Bonds pay 5% 
interest and surplus funds are 


|of $408,500 compared to $1,400,- 
000 bonds originally issued and an 
assessed value of $1,025,000. An 
important feature of these bonds 
is that they trade with stock rep- 
resenting an equal share of the 
ownership of the property. Bonds 
are secured by a First Mortgage 
on land owned in fee and 15 story 
office building 





But perhaps living costs are be-  80ing well on the reoffering. 
ginning to make themselves felt | , p ‘ 
now to the point where more than | Rail Equipments Active — 
a little dipping into reserves is; The flow of new railroad equip- 
necessary on occasion. The August | ment trust certificates to market 
1 to 12 record may be only a 'continues at an active pace in the 
|temporary situation, but then it is| wake of War Production Board 
worth looking into just the same. | action allowing increased material 

‘for the construction of rolling 





in the heart of | 
the Insurance Section of New 
York. Bonds sell below 90 and _| corporate 


Kansas City Terminals stock. 


What with the bulk of new, New York Central recently 
issues, now reaching | called for bids on an issue of $15,- 


veloping © f| used to retire bonds. Bonds can 
out - of - town | 
business with} 


have been paying 6% interest. | market, being sold on a competi- 000,000, and this week Chesapeake 
—— | tive bid basis, this is far from a|& Ohio applied to the ICC for 


| dull summer for investment bank- | authority to issue $2,500,000 while 




















dealers. S p ti . tl 'ing firms even though the vol-| Chicago & North Western seeks 
‘sr = « Advocates U. 8. Participation ‘Chicago & North 
= has been in | W ld 0 * 2 a 9+ ag the pur- | Narragansett Electric Co. 
ansom R. Edwards Wall Street ti | pose of international peace since, , , 
for 16 years, n or rjaniza ons in the past, trade wars have | The backlog of pending public 


is widely known not only in New 
York but also in many cities all 
over the country by brokers and 
dealers with whom he trades. 

Riter & Co. maintains a direct 
private wire to their branch of- 
fice in Chicago. 

Mr. Edward’s new telephone 
number will be HAnover 2-8000; 
the teletype is NY 1-1092. 





Mallory Interesting 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this analysis may be had from 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
quest. 


$$ rr 
Outlook For Rails 
Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., 25. 
Broad St., New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared an inter- 
esting analysis of the “Outlook for 
Railroad Common Stocks.” Copies | 
of this interesting study are, 
available upon request. 


nel 

Situations of Interest 
F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 
Broadway, Newe York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede} 
Christy Clay Products and In-| 
diana Limestone which the firm. 
believes appear attractive at cur- | 
rent levels. Copies of these in-| 
teresting circulars may be had. 
wvoon request from F. H. Koller. 


& Co. 
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investors foreign bonds to the to- 
tal of approximately $7,000,000,- 
000. On the loans made by our 
Government only token payments 
were made and the default on the 
foreign bonds sold to private in~ 
vestors was almost 100%. In the 
light of that unhappy experience 
the American people made the 
fatal mistake of assuming that we 
could go it alone, that foreign 
markets and a stable medium of 
international exchange were of no 
great moment to us and that we 
could work out our own salvation 
provided we would, as far as pos- 
sible, withdraw from and isolate 
ourselves from world affairs. That 
tragic mistake must not be re- 
peated. We now know that the 
world is round and not flat and 
that the major industrial centers 
of the world are within 24 hours 
bombing range of the North Pole. 
We know that our oceans are ave- 
nues of approach and not protec- 
tive moats, that the steamship and 
the airplane have wiped out dis- 
tances and that the radio, which 
knows no international line, has 
given to new ideas the wings of 
the morning. In a word, as Saint 
Paul would say, “We are all of 
one body,” and if Europe or any 
other major part of the world is 
sick we will share in the head- 
ache. Since we cannot escape the 
impact of world events our goal 
should be to shape those events, 
or to participate in their shaping, 
to our own best interest. Such a 


program will include participation 
in an international organization 
with.power to stop any aggressor, 
in a world court for the peaceful 





arbitrament of international dif- 
ferences of a juristical character 
and in an international program 
that will implement the commit- 
ment of the Atlantic Charter that 
all nations of the world shall have 
appropriate access to. essential 
raw materials. In a word, if we 
want friends in the post-war era 
as guaranty against another world 
conflict we must be a friend. 
Aside from the fundamental ob- 
jective of a lasting peace we can’t 
hope to have anything approach- 
ing satisfactory employment at 
adequate wages in this nation 
without an outlet for our surplus 
production. The home market, of 
course, is our most important 
market. Approximately 20% of 
our population is dependent upon 
agriculture for a livelihood. If our 
farmers are to have full employ- 
ment and parity prices for their 
production there must be foreign 
outlets for approximately 40% of 
our cotton, 30% of our tobacco. 
20% of our wheat, apples, etc. If 
our automobile, airplane, machine 
tool, electrical equipment and of- 
fice equipment. industries are to 
have satisfactory employment 
they should have a foreign outlet 
for at least 10% of their produc- 
tion. As President McKinley so 
wisely said, we can’t sell abroad 
unless we are willing to buy from 
abroad as that will be the prin- 
cipal means by which those desir- 
ing our products can acquire dol- 
lars for payment. Personally, I 
attach more importance to the 
vlans we adopt for international 
trade and a stable medium of in- 
ternational exchange than the)! 
particular plan of international ' 





usually eventuated into shooting | Utility company flotations was 
wars. | substantially augmented this week 
Concerning the formulation of |when the Narragansett Electric 
—_— plans, a agrees ort reject | Co., subsidiary of the New Eng- 
what is presently possible simply | sas 
because it may not be theoreti- | 274 Power Rasecietion, php nf 
cally perfect. The Ten Command- | tered with the Securities and Ex- 
ments do not furnish a blueprint | change Commission for a new Ist 
for the entire social and economic | mortgage issue. 
needs of the 20th Century, but | 
they are good starting points and | 
I do not favor their repeal. 
Some will say that international 
cooperation to prevent aggression | 
in which the sovereignty of the) 
participants is preserved will not | 
be effective; some will say that it | 
is futile to formulate plans to sta- | 
bilize a medium of international; Receipts from the sale, with 
exchange until you have worked | company cash, would be used to 
out a full and complete program |redeem $31,732,000 of the out- 


for post-war world trade; and : ; 1 ss 
some will say the nations of the ca vee A 9a8 Soe oe ee 


world have always fought each. 

other and will always continue to | 
Hirsch, Lilienthal 
Adds Edward Shensa 


do so. Our Chinese Allies furnish 
(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


the correct answer to those pes- 

simistic views when they say “A 

journey of a 1,000 miles is com- 

menced with one step.” If, be- 

cause we can’t at the start work 

out perfect plans we refuse to. CLEVELAND, OHIO—Edward 
‘Shensa has become associated 
|with Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., 
‘Union Commerce Building. Mr. 
‘Shensa was formerly with Ira 

|/Haupt & Co.; was manager of the 


This company proposes to sell 
$31,500,000 of new first mort- 
gage Series A 3s, due 1974, 
which means that buying de- 
partments of banking houses 
will be busy for a while figur- 
ing what the market will take 
here in the matter of pricing. 








tary establishment we will be 
forced to maintain as an isolated 
nation will consume all the tax | 
money we can possibly raise and 
then some. 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 

Washington. D. C., 

Aug. 9, 1944. 


take any step toward the elimina- 

tion of the fundamental causes of 

international conflict and _ dis- 

agreements we might as well stop 

talking about a post-war tax bill 

that will give substantial relief 

from war taxes becausé the mili- statistical department for C. E. 
Unterberg & Co., and was with 
Singer, Deane & Scribner and 
Soucy, Swartswelter & Co. of 
Youngstown. In the past he had 
his own investment firm in 

Boston. 
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again restored. 
assumes a free competitive society 


in which values can adjust accord- | 


ing to the knowledge of value re- 
lationships which is quickly un- 
derstood by the general public. 
But do we have that kind of a 
society? Does management and 
regimentation prevent values from 
readjusting? A free society worked 
most imperfectly and unjustly at 


times, but does a managed econ- | 


omy work any more perfectly and 
justly? 


Seme Maladjustments That We 
Have Now 


The reconversion from war to! 


peacetime business has caused a 
maladjustment following all 
wars. 
It is world wide. It is larger and 
it has brought about a greater 
concentration of the population in 
places necessary for war work but 
not practical for peace times. It 
seems quite safe to say that a 
Jarger percentage of the working 


people are engaged in war work | 


than was the case during any pre- 
vious war. Also it is perhaps safe 
to say that more women are work- 
ing at war jobs and peace time 


jobs than ever before, and a large | 


percentage of these women will 


wish to continue to work. Then | 


there is the large number of men 
and women in the military forces 


to be demobilized and returned to | 


their former peace time occupa- 
tions. The numbers actually in 
the military forces are perhaps 
more than 100% larger than in 
World War I. 


While the war has been in prog- 
ress there has been a great con- 
centration of industry. More than 
one million businesses have ceased 
to exist, while only about a half 


million new businesses have been | 


formed. The government has 
many billions worth of war plants 


for sale. Some of these are useful | 
and some have only junk value. | 


Many peace time industries have 


Year— 


This of course | 


But this war is different. | 


been expanded for war purposes 
a thousand per cent. People have |} 
changed their habits in every- | 
thing from food to transportation. | 
New products have been created | 
|and the uses of old products made | 
obsolete. A list of these malad- | 
justments would fill a large cata- 
| logue. 
Some Economic Figures 

On Maladjustments : 
| From figures presented in the | 
|Federal Reserve Bulletin income | 
payments have increased from an | 
index number of 98.5 in 1938 to 


211.7 in 1943; the physical volume | |- 


of production (unadjusted) from | 


89 to 239; factory employment | 
from 91 to 168; factory payrolls) 
from 85.1 to 316.4; department} 
store sales from 99 to 168; whele- | 
sale commodity prices from 78.6) 
to 103.1 and the cost of living | 
from 100.8 to 123.6. (These In- 
dices are compiled by the Federal | 
Reserve Bulletin. However, they| 
do not have the same base year. | 
For example, the cost of living is) 
based on 1935-39 as 100, while the | 
' wholesale prices are based upon 
1926 as 100. Nevertheless, the) 
trend of the changes is quite evi-| 
dent.) 

When similar maladjustments | 
have occurred in the past, though 
never so extreme, a period of ad-| 
justment causing a _ depression | 
occurred. For example, taking 
1926 as 100, all commodity prices 
/moved from 68.1 in 1914 to 154.4 | 
in 1920, and back to 95.3 in 1929 
and then down to 65.9 in 1933. 


|The adjustments in manufactur- | 


ing, mining, factory payrolls and 


international trade were very sim- | 


ilar to the price adjustments. The 
history of these times is too well 
|known to require further com- 
/ment. But suffice it to say that 
maladjustments are followed by 
adjustments, inflationary or defla- 
tionary, and no matter’ which 
comes first the other 
follows as all past history 
‘forms us. 


in- 


SOME INDICATORS OF FINANCIAL MALADJUSTMENTS 





Total U.S. Receipts Expenditures Gross National Debt | 
EER ae? $1,124,325,000 $1,977.682,000 $1,023,557,000 
1919 Batons A a 5,152,257,000 18,522,895,000 26,594,268,000 
a ee J 4,177,924,000 3,994,152,000 16,185,308,000 
1941 ; — < 7,607,212,000 12,774,890,000 58,019,773,000 | 
1944 (Estimated)______ 41,186,000,000 99,276,000,000 250,000,000,000 
OUTSTANDING NET PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE DEBT 
(In billions at the year ends) | 
| 
1916___ eas ae Sete eT er 74:9) 4006. .........-.. an nit. San 
1920 aeclecaee oe — sagan lai 124.3 | 1939__- ih cos wa apa me aay ms 161.4 
1929__ Ee ee Se -- 173.4} 1943. : ! 273.5 
0) Sh Ee See fy Peete RD * FR CIA RG OG) assis cnc ohne abet 400.0 | 
NUMBER OF BANKS, LOANS, INVESTMENTS AND DEPOSITS 
(Dates selected to indicate trend) 
No. Banks Loans & Inv. Loans Investments Deposits 
—_——— —(000,000 omitted) 

apes, eune. 20............ 26,274 $20,788 $15,257 $5,532 $18,566 

Es ee 29,829 41,684 30,839 10,845 39,721 
ae ed lind? 9A EES =. Spee 58,474 41,531 17,442 53,852 | 
Zee, ec... 30.....c... 1930 40,477 22,077 18,400 38,646 

3941, dune. 320s<<....-.. 19,442 46,186 19,909 26,276 65,608 
1943, Dec. .  SSeees 13,270 83,507 18,841 64,666 104,094 | 

1944 (Estimated) ______ 13,200 125,000 19,000 105,000 145,000 


After World War I a short pe- 
riod of readjustment and a mild 
depression was followed by about 
eight years of financial inflation 
with only a few mild interrup- 
tions worthy of the name of a few 


months’ reaction. During the first | 


war our net public debt had in- 
creased sharply and bank deposits 
had increased more than 100%. 
But during the decade that fol- 
lowed the Federal debt was re- 


duced by about 10 billion of dol-| 


lars, while the city and state debts 
increased rapidly and the net pub- 
lic debt was marked up more than 
twice as much as the Federal debt 
costs of the First World War. In 
addition, the debts of private cor- 
porations expanded as never be- 
fore. Also, it should be pointed 
out that it was in this period that 
instalment credit had its great 


expansion. Everything from au- 
tomobiles to house furnishings 
were sold on the instalment plan, 
and when the credit wanted was 
restrained there was a network 
of loan companies licensed by the 
states to make loans at rates of 


'42% per annum to meet all extra 
,needs. This decade of credit ex-| 
‘pansion following the recovery | 
beginning in 1921 witnessed an) 
increase in total public and pri- | 
vate debt of more than twice the 
small Federal debt cost of the 
|First World War. But the payday | 
came in 1929, as has been the case 
of all bubbles and over-expansion | 
of credit from the “South Sea 
'Era” to the “New Era.” 


Credit Expansion of World War) 
Two — What Is Ahead? 
During this war the national 
debt and the net public debt have | 
| expanded many times that of; 
| World War One. In fact, the rise 
‘of these public debts has out- 
stripped anything recorded in 
financial history, and we have no 
records to ‘compare this qredit 
expansion with in the pages of | 
history of this country or any 
other country. As a result, bank 
| deposits will probably reach 150 
'billion dollars by the end of the 
fiscal year 1945. What is to follow 
this “era” of war credit expan- 





inevitably | 


| vision,” 


| soon as the war is over. 
/evidence that the public thinks 
| well of television is the universal 
‘response that comes from those 
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Television Prospects Bright 


James H. Carmine, Vice-President Of Philco Corpora- 
tion, Says Survey Reveals 86° Of People Would Like 
To Have Television In Their Homes—Radio Industry 
Prepared To Meet Post-War Demands 


Approximately $25,000,000 has been invested in television re- 
search and development by the radio industry to get television ready 


@ 


for the public, 
according to 
James H. Car- 


mine, Vice- 
President in 
charge of 


merchand is - 
ing for Phiico 
Corp., speak- 
ing before the 
Radio Execu- 
tives Club 
television 
seminar in 
New York 
City on Aug. 
| 10th. 

| “Probably 
| never’ before 
has the prod- 
uct of a great 
new industry 
been so completely planned and 


James H. Carmine 


|'so highly developed before it was 


offered to the public as has tele- 
Mr. Carmine said. 
“Through long years of research 


‘and development the television 
art has been so perfected that the 


product itself and the service it 
renders will be ready for the pub- 


| lic in a highly-developed state as 


The best 


who have a chance to see it. As 


soon as television receivers can be 
made and sold, the public will | the 
‘eagerly buy them in tremendous | formed and better educated than 


quantities.” 
A recent consumer survey re- 
vealed that 86% 


mine pointed out. 


post-war wants are more general. | stations 


“Because it is a highly technical 


prices consume this 
credit? 


paid or reduced, and the bank 


deposits reduced? Can these debts 


and bank deposits be managed so 
as to prevent another wild boom 
and the inevitable: collapse that 
always has followed booms? Re- 
covery and inflation booms are 
always interpreted as ‘“New Eras,” 
“Prosperity” and just the natural 
activity of an industrious’ people 
until they burst. Then the blame 
is placed squarely upon the bank- 
ers, the speculators or the gov- 
ernment. All of which undoubt- 
edly bear a portion of the blame. 
But they in turn blame the public. 

Can we escape a “New Era” and 
its consequences? 





scientific instrument, a television 
receiver to operate properly must 
be installed by skilled personnel 


ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE—From time totime, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number forty-five of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


First Table! 


I have just enjoyed a rare privi- 
lege. One of my associates has a 
son, an officer in the Navy, and his 
ship wasin for a few days. We went 
down for a visit. We were honored 
too, because we were asked to stay 
for mess. Good food these kids are 
getting and plenty ofit. That made 
me very happy and you’d be happy 
too, to see the practical workings 
of a plan that says to our civilian 
population, ““We’ve got to practice 
a mild self-denial; we’ve got to 
deny ourselves, quantitatively, 
some of the things that we are 
accustomed to, so that our fighting 
men, who are giving up so much ~ 
more than we, to preserve our 
Nation, can sit at the ‘first table’ 
until our objective is won.”’ 


And then we sat down with a 
group of these kids and talked 
about what they planned to do 
after the victory parades are over. 
These are days, you know, when 
post-war planning tops the list of 
““musts.’’ Well, we learned a lot 
and we gained a new respect for the 
soundness of these kids’ thinking. 
They’re way beyond their years— 
and America need feel no concern 
about the future. < 


And, then, just when it was time 
for us to leave, a clear-eyed, clear- 
skinned sailor, who hadn’t said a 
word during our general conversa- 
tion, sort of shuffled forward. Shyly, 
naively, he handed me a snapshot 











and serviced by those who are 
especially trained in this work,” | 
Mr. Carmine continued. “Here | 
again television will start off with 
a great advantage over automo- 
biles, radios and all our modern 
household appliances in that a 
‘large body of experienced per- 
sonnel, who have had the benefit 
of Army and Navy radio and high 
frequency training, will be ready 








of the people| which courageous pioneers are 
would like to have a television!) now spending time and money to 
| receiver in their homes, Mr. Car-| explore and develop in anticipa- 
Few, if any,!tion of the day when television 


~ lence will exist. 


sion? Will speculation and rising | 
increased |is within the reach of about 25,- 


How will the debts be 


to handle installation and service 
as soon as the war is over. We 
estimate the number of these ex- 
pert service men, who can be 
given the latest television in- 
formation very quickly, at 20,000. 
Their availability and desire to 
get into television will give a tre- 
mendous stimulus to the video 
ast.” 

Over and above its post-war 
employment opportunities, tele- 
vision will make great contribu- 
tions to the public welfare in the 
fields of education and entertain- 
ment, Mr. Carmine pointed out. 
By combining sight with sound, 
television is the ideal medium for 
the transmittal of ideas and intel- 
ligence. It is the next best thing 
to talking with a teacher face-to- 
face. Properly used, television can 
do much to make the people of 
United States better  in- 





‘ever before. In the entertainment 


field, it opens whole new vistas 





will cover the whole) 
country and a tremendous audi- 


“Present television broadcasting 


000,000 persons, if receivers were 
available,’ Mr. Carmine said. “If 
all the stations for which permits 
have been requested are construc- 
ed, television coverage would ex- 
pand to 70,000,000 people—more 
than half the population of the 
country. The New York-Philadel- 
phia relay link which Philco has 
developed sets a pattern whereby 
the stations in different cities can 
be tied together to begin a na- 
tional hook-up and make the out- 
standing shows and news events 
of the country available to the 
television audience. 


“As you may already know, tel- 


of his little daughter —a darling 
baby girl; and there was a huski- 
ness in his voice when he said, 
“Mister, here is a picture of my 
post-war plan!”’ 

I had a grand afternoon on that’ 
ship. It was so clean—and the air 
was fresh. Tonic! 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DistTILLERS CoRP. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you 
will receive a booklet containing 
reprints of earlier articles on vari- 
ous subjects in this series. 





mitter in Mexico City is being 
considered. 

“In popularizing television and 
giving. it the initial impetus it 
needs to get underway, the most 
important thing is to let people 
see it for themselves. Television 
itself is many times more power- 
ful than any words that can be 
said about it. Even today, only an 
infinitesimal number of people in 
the whole United States have 
seen television. What all of us in 
the industry need to do, as quickly 
as possible, is to give demonstra- 
tions all over the United States. 
If we do this, such questions as 
demand, price, production, and 
markets will almost solve them- 
selves. The public response will 
surprise all of us in its enthusi- 
asm and spontaneity.” 


———_—————— EE EE 

Sugar Situation Of Interest 

With the Cuban commission ap- 
pointed to negotiate for higher 
sugar prices, Warner Sugar Ast 
and refunding 7s offer attractive 
possibilities, according to a special 
bulletin being distributed 3 | 
Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 1 
Broadway, New York City. Copies 
of this bulletin may be had from 
the firm upon request. 


Printing Ink Looks Good 


General Printing Ink offers an 
attractive situation according to 
a memorandum issued by New- 
burger & Hano, 1419 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., members 
of the New York and Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchanges. Copies of 
this memorandum discussing the 
outlook may be had from New- 











evision is now becoming interna- 
tional, and construction of a trans- 


burger & Hano upon request, 
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Connecticut Brevities 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. of Waterbury has called for redemp- 


tion on Sept. 1, 1944, the remainder of its 34% 
July 1, 1950. The bonds, presently outstanding in the amount of 
$4,500,000, are redeemable at 10242 and accrued interest to the call 
Upon completion of the call, the company’s sole capitaliza- 
shares of common stock. 


date. 
tion will consist of 1,046,838 


f 


debentures due 





The Connecticut Light 
Power Co. is currently offer- 
ing to purchase its outstanding 
7% first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds due on May 1, 1951, 
at a price of 125% of par and 
accrued interest to and includ- 
ing Aug. 21, 1944, on which date 
the offer expires. Bonds not 
tendered are subject to call for 
the sinking fund at 103% on 
Nov. 1, 1944. 

The company has also an- 
nounced that it will redeem on 
Sept. 1, 1944, the $7,000,000 first 
and refunding 314% series F 
bonds due Sept. 1, 1966. 


Collections of Internal Revenue 
in Connecticut for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944, amounting 
to $896,529,929, showed an increase 
of 65% over the preceding year. 
Total collections indicate that 
Connecticut ranks 12th among the 
United States as a source of rev- 
enue. 


br 


% % & 
For the first six months of 1944, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
showed net profit of $1.39 per 
share on the common stock after 
a provision for depreciation and 
taxes and preferred dividend. This 
compares with 49¢ a share for the 
corresponding period a year ago 
when no provision was made for 
Federal taxes due to the fact that 
a refund on 1941 taxes was more 
than sufficient to offset taxes for 
1943. Net sales of $19,753,489 for 
the first half of the year showed 
an increase of $861,814 over the 
first six months of 1943. War 
contracts amounted to approxi- 
mately 71% of the total sales. 
The company is the largest sin- 
gle producer of blankets for the 
armed forces. Their most recent 
contract is for 300,000 O. D. wool 
army blankets. Completion of 
this order will bring the total pro- 
duction of blankets over 5,000,000. 
Sleeping bags are turned out in 
large quantities, the latest allot- 
ment of wool for this purpose 
being more than sufficient to pro- 
duce 300,000 such bags. 
u % Bo 
Graham H. Anthony, President 
of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Co., recently announced 
the sale of their electrical divi- 
sion to the Federal Electrical 
Products Co. of Newark, N. J. 
Output of this division includes 
heavy industrial switches, circuit 
breakers, panel boards and service 


& ® 


this weapon. 














equipment. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 


‘facturing Co. has been instructed 
| by the Springfield Ordnance Dis- 
‘trict to step up its production of 


.45 caliber automatic pistols. The 
armed forces are in a position to 
utilize maximum production of 


The decision of Pratt, Read 
& Co. of Deep River to dis- 
continue its reconversion to | 
peacetime work will hold back 
piano production in the entire 
nation as this company is the 
sole source of supply of piano 
keys and action mechanisms in 
the country. With costs in- | 
creased approximately 35%, the | 
refusal of the OPA to lower | 
ceiling prices of pianos has | 
made profitable operations im- | 
possible, and until this contro- | 
versy can be settled the plant | 
will close down. 


The Navy Department in Wash- | 
ington recently announced that | 
there would be a cutback in sub- | 
marine production due to the fact | 
that fewer submarines had been | 
lost than had been anticipated and | 
that the need for other types of | 
ships was greater. To what ex-| 
tent this will affect the Electric | 
Boat Co. of Groton may not yet! 
be determined, but present indi- | 
cations are that the company will 
produce submarines through 1946. 
The current rate is two “subs” 
a month. 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox showed | 
gross profit of $918,939.88 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944. 
After depreciation of $66,109.48 
and provision for taxes of $647,- 
891.29, net income totaled $204,- 
939.11 compared with $174,126 in 
the preceding fiscal year. 

The company added $139,939 to 
surplus during the year and set 
up a $25,000 reserve for contin- 
gencies. The volume of sales was 
the greatest in the history of the 
company and surpassed the pre- 
vious year’s record by more than 
$1,500,000. 


* oo 


a 


During the first six months of 
this year United Aircraft Corp.’s 
total sales were $419,925,815— 
26% ahead of the corresponding 
period of 1943. Net income, 
however, only showed an in- 
crease of approximately 4%, or 
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Boston Traders Ass’n 
Gets Slate For Office 


BOSTON, MASS. — The Nom- 
inating Committee of the Bos- 
ton Securities Traders Association 
has made the following selection 
for officers 
and governors 
for next year, 
to be _ voted 
upon at the 
annual meet- 
ing scheduled 
for Sept. 26: 
President: 

Walter J. 

Connolly, 

Walter J. 

Connolly & 

Co. 
V.-President: 

A. N. Wins- 

low, Jr., 

Perrin, 

West & 

Winslow. 
Walter J. Connolly Treasurer: 

Arthur E. 
Engdahl, Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Recording Secretary: James F. 
McCormick, Jr., Mixter & Co. 

Corresponding Secretary: James 
R. Duffy, Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis. 

Governor for one year term: H. 
R. Beacham, Josephthal & Co. 

Governors for two year terms: 





John W. Altmeyer, Hayden, Stone 


& Co.; Herbert C. Smith, Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; and Sumner Wolley, 


Coffin & Burr, Inc. 


Members of the Nominating 
Committee are: James B. Maguire, | 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., chair- 
man; William S. Prescott, Carver | 
& Co., Inc.; William Burke, Jr.. 
May & Gannon; William S. 
Duncklee, Brown Bros. & Harri- | 
man; and Ralph F. Carr, Ralph F. 
Carr & Co. 





Securities Traders 
Outing Huge Success 


DETROIT, MICH.—The mem- 
bers of the Securities Traders 
Association of Detroit and Michi- 
gan held their 1944 summer out- 
ing last week. A large attendance 
of members and out of town 
guests pronounced the affair a 
great success. 

George C. Dillman of Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Incorporated, won 
the Director’s Trophy in the Golf. 
Tournament. 

Among the unusually large} 
number of out-of-town guests) 
were: Edward E. Parsons, Jr., Wm. | 
J. Mericka & Co.; Corwin L. Lis- | 
ton, Prescott and Company; Rich- | 
ard Gottron, Gillis, Russell and | 
Company; Morton Cayne, Cayne, | 
Ralston & Company, and C. 
Odenweller, regional director of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, all from Cleveland. Oliv- 
er Goshia, Collin, Norton & Co., 
Toledo, was also present. 

Ray P. Bernardi, Cray, McFawn 
& Co., is president of the Associa- 
tion. 


Fahnestock Co. Opens 
Branch In Hartford 


Fahnestock & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce the opening of a new 


branch office at 75 Pearl Street, 
Hartford, Conn., with Gordon C.| 
Hurlbert as manager. The firm’! 
now has four branches in Connec- 
ticut, the others being located in 
New Haven, Torrington, and 
Waterbury. 








$2.93 a share against $2.81 a 
share. 





te a 


The Collins Co. of Collinsville 
earned $191,791 or $12.79 a share 
during the fiscal year ended May 
31, 1944, as compared with $186,- 





680 or $12.45 a share for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. _ 
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Michigan Brevities 


Highlight of the financial news in Detroit in the last few weeks 
has been the purchase of virtual control of Graham-Paige Motors 
by Joseph Frazer, backed by Floyd Odlum and a New York syndicate 


for a reported $1,000,000 plus. 


In brokerage circles here the runup in the stock from below 3 
to $7 a share caused more consternation than enthusiasm. 


Purely by coincidence, 
Graham deal announcement co- 
incided with the resignation from 
G. M. of the Fisher Brothers and 
every school teacher, housewife 
and factory worker rushed to buy 





the® 


elected to the board of directors. 
They were Frank C. Gee, chair- 


|man of the board of the First of 


Graham when rumors swept the | 


city that the Fishers were in- 
terested. 

While the Fishers seriously con- 
sidered an official denial, they 


Cleveland Corporation, and Ernest 
S. Dowd, President of Dowd-Fe- 
der Inc. 
* si % 
The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle has learned from in- 


|formed sources that there will be 


were deterred by the realization | 


that such a denial would have to 
follow every such rumor from 
here on in and the rumor was 
only laid in its grave when Joseph 
Frazer stated flatly at his first 
press conference that no_ such 
move was in prospect. 


Announcement that the SEC 
was investigating was welcomed 
by brokers who knew better 
than anyone else that it was 
public “hysteria” that carried 
the stock up rather than any 
planned manipulation. 


Newest on the list of company 


| officials to supplement “tax lim- 
ited” 
'capital gains route was Howard 


salaries via the long-term 


Colby, President of Tivoli Brew- 
ery. 

Statement to stockholders said 
that Colby had been given an op- 
tion on unissued company stock 
and can take up 10,000 shares a 


'year at $3. The option runs for 


ten years and the stock is selling 
at $3.50. 


Tivoli stockholders were told 


'that Colby got the option to give 


him a greater interest in the com- 
pany’s welfare and to insure his 
remaining with the firm. 

* % ke 


Charles G. Oakman, Detroit City 
Controller, will receive bids Aug. 
28 for the purchase of $2,020,000 


J.| Detroit bonds. 


Murray Corporation of Amer- 
ica recently completed negotia- 
tions with the National Bank of 
Detroit for a $25,000,000 V-T 
revolving credit. 

The credit, which is immedi- 
ately available, will be used as 
needed to finance war orders 
held by the corporation. 

« e 


The stockholders battle in the 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Co. was finally settled at a re- 
sumption of the annual meeting 
which was ordered by the court. 

Two members of the minority 
group — from Cleveland — were 


* 
45 


no immediate public financing by 


| the Manufacturers National Bank 


of Detroit. 


Brokers in both Detroit and 
New York have been angling for 
some time for this anticipated 
business which would constitute 
the sale of part of the late Edsel 


Ford’s shares. 


It has been learned, however, 
that a sizable block of the bank’s 
stock was disposed of at a pri- 
vate sale, which makes further 
sale unnecessary at this time. 

* +: 

A special meeting of McCord 
Radiator stockholders has been 
called for September 12 to vote 
on a recapitalization plan and 
adoption of the abbreviated name 
to include the word “McCord.” 


Stockholders are asked to— 


1. Authorize a change in the 
name of the present no par, class 
B stock to common stock and 
change the number of shares from 
303,400 to 306,523. 


2. Authorize an issue of 37,947 
shares of new, no par, preferred 
carrying a rate of $2.50 cumula- 
tive and redeemable at $50 a 
share. 


Under the _ recapitalization 
plan each class A holder will re- 
ceive 1.4 shares of new pre- 
ferred, plus one share ef com- 
mon for surrender of each class 
A share and all rights to ac- 
cumulated unpaid dividends 
which aggregated $19.50 per 
share on Aug. 1. 


Ins. Stock Interesting 


Employers’ Group Associates 
offers an attractive situation ac- 
cording to a detailed memoran- 
dum prepared by Mackubin, Legg 
& Company, 22 Light Street, Bal- 
timore, Md., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this memorandum, and the latest 
issue of the Mackubin, Legg In- 
surance Stock Index, may be had 
from the firm upon request to the 
Insurance Stocks Department. 
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Senate Passes Reconversion And Unemployment 


Bill Sponsored By Senator George 
Murray-Kilgore Measure Defeated By Vote Of 49-25 


The Senate by a vote of 55 to 19, passed on Aug. 11 a “States | 
rights” post-war reconversion and unemployment bill. The bill went | 
through the Senate with the support of a Republican-Southern Demo: | 
cratic coalition, after the rejection, by a vote of 49 to 25, of the| 
Murray-Kilgore measure setting up Federal standards of unemploy- | 
ment compensation. Both the George bill and the Murray-Kilgore | 
measure were referred to in ouré a ale, ia ia 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Capital 
Fulton Iron Works 
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Missouri Power & Light Pfd. 
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of St. Louis 


St. Louis Bank Stocks 


Steel Products Engineering | 
Marathon Corporation | 
Universal Match Company 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Midcontinent Airlines 
Missouri Kansas Pipe Line 
Southwestern Public Service common 





issue of Aug. 10, page 600. 

The bill passed by the Senate 
on Aug. 11 sets up an Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion under a Presidentially-ap- 
pointed director to coordinate 
planning for the gigantic switch- 
back to a peacetime economy. We 
quote from Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington, which 
also stated: 

It embraces a provision extend- 
ing post-war unemployment com- 
pensation coverage to 3,500,000 
employees of the Government, in 
addition to the millions now cov- 
ered. but leaves the fixing of 
rates to the States. Under it the 
Government would reimburse the 
States for payments to ex-Federal 
workers and set up a Federal fund 
to guarantee the solvency of State 
unemployment systems. 


ment, Senator George remarked 
that he had “no desire to enter 
upon a controversy on the phil- 
osophy projected in the Murray- 
Kilgore bill.” 

On Aug. 10 Senator Taft (Re- 
publican) criticized as “funda- 
mentally wrong” what he said 
were attempts by sponsors of the 
Murray - Kilgore demobilization 
bill to provide post-war benefits 


|to war workers on a par with 
those provided for soldiers and 
‘sailors. In part, the Associated 
Press advices of that date also 
said: 

“I cannot see a parallel be- 
tween soldiers and sailors serv- 


The rejection of the Murray- | 


Kilgore bill, setting up a much 
broader Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Adjustment, came on an 
indirect vote by which the Senate 
substituted provisions of the 
George bill for sections of the 
rival measure which included the 
Federal jobless pay plan. 

In an eleventh-hour effort to 
overcome opposition, the Murray- 
Kilgore bill proponents reduced 
from $35 to $25 a week the pro- 
posed maximum benefits payable 
under its terms. 

But with the votes in their 
pockets and the White House 
keeping hands off, the opponents 
of the measure were in no mood 
for a compromise. 

The George bill now goes to the 


ing at $50 a month and others re- 
ceiving high wages in war indus- 
try,’ Mr. Taft told the Senate in 
urging defeat of the ClO-sup- 
ported measure under which dis- 
charged war workers would re- 
ceive up to $35 a week in unem- 
ployment compensation. 


Estimating that the George pro- 
posal would cost “something less 
than $1,000,000,000,” as against “at 


' least $15,000,000,000” for the Mur- 


ray-Kilgore proposal, Senator 
Taft said the tax burden under 


'the latter would be so heavy that 
“it would gradually destroy pri- 
| vate enterprise and we would be 


| 
| 


House for action with indications | 


that | 
Ways and Means Committee for 
consideration early next week. 


it will be referred to the! 


! 


It provides for a demobilization | 
setup which sponsors, say carries | 


out, recommendations of the Ba- 


ruch-Hancock report drafted at) 


the suggestion of President Roose- 
velt. The director of the 
agency would work with an advi- 
sory board of 12 members, three 


new | 


each from industry, labor, agri-| 


culture and the public. 


A joint committee of Congress | 


would maintain a “continuous sur- 
veillance”’ over the demobilization 
program. 

Absent from the bill were AFL- 


CIO proposals under which work- 
ers would be given six months’. 


vocational education at Govern- 
ment expense with payments for 
subsistence while going to school. 

Also missing were labor-pro- 
posed regional and industry ad- 
visory councils which Republicans 
said would mean “another NRA.” 

On Aug. 12 Senator Carl 
Hatch (Democrat) New Mexico, 
charged that a Republican mi- 
nority which “has controlled the 


A. | 


Senate for the last two years” re- | 
fused to permit Senator George | 


to work out a broader and more 
generous demobilization bill. 
The United Press, in reporting 
this from Washington, added: 
Senator Hatch, a Murray-Kil- 
gore supporter, asserted that “for 
the last two years the Republican 
minority, aided by certain ele- 


ments among the Democrats, has | 


controlled the United State Sen- 
ate.” 

He said Senator George “has a 
the 


prehension of 


which require a broader and more | 
effective consideration” than his | 


bill would permit. 
“Had Senator George been per- 


mitted to by the Republicans who | 


supported his bill,’’ Senator Hatch 
said, “he would have worked out 
a compromise. 


side, he was unable to do so.” 
Told of .Senator Hatch’s com- 


forced into State socialism.” 


New Deal Senator Pepper 
(Dem., Fla.) replying, declared 
that it is not the profits of the 
corporations, “but the purchasing 
power of a nation at work that is 
the recipe for prosperity.” 

He declared that unemployment 


and other provisions of the Mur- | 


ray-Kilgore bill would prevent a 


costly depression by stimulating | 


production and purchasing power. 


The Senate shouted down a mo- 
tion by Senator Aiken (Rep., Vt.) 
to recommit both bills to com- 
mittee on the ground that both 
ignored “post-war security for the 
American farmer.” 

— 


Arbitrage Situation 


With the acceptance by the In- | 


terstate Commerce Commission of 
the reorganization plan for Sea- 
board Air Line, the issues offer 
attractive possibilities as an es- 
sentially arbitrage situation, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York City. members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Copies of this memorandum and 
a report on the continuing rise in 
railroad gross revenues may be 
had from Vilas & Hickey upon 
request. 





New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Alfred J. Duff retired from 
partnershiv in Arrowsmith, Post 
& Welch, New York, on Aug. 4. 


Frazier Jelke To Admit 


George Jordan wili become 





a 


partner in Frazier Jelke & Co., 40) 
| Wall 


Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 


complete understanding and com-' Exchange, on Sept. 1. 


conditions | 





News Review 

The current issue of 
Geyer & Hecht’s “News Review” 
contains interesting data on vari- 
ous insurance and bank stocks, 





| including a table of comparative 


But supported as | 
he was by the entire Republican | 


values of certain bank 


| Copies of this interesting release | 
may. be. had. upon. request .from 


Huff. | 


stocks. | 


St. Louis Public Service Class “A” 
Kansas City Public Service pfd. & common 
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Bett TELeryPe 
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GARFIELD 0225 
L. D.-123 





Missouri Brevities 


Chester, Illinois Toll Bridge 


Reflecting the collapse of two spans of the bridge during an elec- 
trical storm July 29, 1944, City of Chester, Illinois 4% Toll Bridge | 
Revenue Bonds due September 1, 1965 have dropped from a trading 
range of 89 - 91 flat to a present bid price of around 40 flat. However, 
bondholders have been reluctant to sell at this level and no trades 

_have been reported by local dealers. There are $1,385,000 of bonds 
| outstanding on which interest was@ 


|defaulted March 1, 1944. “All 
|risk” insurance (with a 2% de- 
'ductible clause) was carried on 
\the bridge in an amount equal to 
‘the construction cost. It has been 
reported that the insurance com- 
/pany has assumed the liability for 
' rebuilding the two spans (esti- 
| mated cost $400,000 to $450,000), 
| but has not assumed the expense 
|of removing the steel from the 
_river. The Bridge Commission also 
|carried “use and occupancy” in- 
|surance, effective after seven 
| days, providing a maximum pay- 
| ment of $75,000. Present estimates 
|indicate that the bridge is not 
| likely to be ready for traffic again 
until April 1, 1945. 


Meantime, in order to keep 
traffic from being diverted from 
the area, a contract has been 
let to provide ferry service at 
the site. Funds available for 
debt service in the six months 
ended June 30, 1944, amounted 
to $12,998 compared with half 
year interest requirements of 
$27,700. 


Hussmann-Ligonier Earnings 


Hussmann - Ligonier stockhold- 
ers were cheered by the com- 
pany’s resumption of profitable 
operations during the first half of 
1944 when net earnings totaled 
$132,525, equal to $0.69 per share 
on the common stock after pre- 
ferred dividends, compared with 
a deficit of $15,758 in the corre- 


sponding period of 1943. Net 
sales increased 12%. Reflecting 
this improvement, the common 


stock has recovered sharply to its 
present trading range of 10-11. 


Activities of St. Louis Dealers 


Reinholdt and Gardner, in a 
leaflet recently distributed to 
their clients, call attention to the 
importance of the “over-the- 
counter’? market and the fact that 
many interesting investment op- 
portunities are available in un- 
listed securities. A total of 43 is- 
sues are included in the tabula- 





tion. Copies to. 


dealers. 

_ Scherck, Richter Company have 
issued an interesting analysis of 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line. 
Copies are available to dealers. 


St. Louis Traders Will Attend 
NSTA Annual Meeting 


_Numerous early reservations 
give assurance that the Security 
Traders Club of St. Louis will be 
well represented at the Annual | 
Meeting of the NSTA to be held 
Aug. 25 and Aug. 26 at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. Among those al- 
ready signed up are the following: 


Firmin Fusz, Ray Denyven, 
Fusz, Schmelzle & Co.; Bert 
Horning, Stifel. Nicolaus & Co.: 
Joe Petersen, Eckhardt - Peter- 
sen & Co.; Emmet Byrne, Rob- 
ert Walsh, Jerry Tegeler, Demp- 
sey-Tegeler & Co.; Henry Rich- | 
ter, Gordon Scherck, Scherck, | 
Richter Co.; Richard Walsh, | 
Newhard, Cook & Co.; Clarence 

(Continued on page 696) 


are available 





Ins. Stocks Attractive 

White & Company, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Building, are dis-| 
tributing an interesting circular 
outlining the attractions of fire 
and casualty insurance _§ stocks, 
copies of which may be had from | 
the firm upon request. 

Also available for distribution 
is a very attractive and complete | 
report on Maryland Casualty 
Company, the cover of which is a} 
composite half-tone reproduction 
of the national advertising done 
by this company. White & Com- 
pany believes that this piece of) 
literature will act as a decided 
sales stimulant to those dealers | 
who wish to distribute the only | 


really speculative security con-| 
tained in the fire and casualty list. | 
Copies of this circular and a | 
memorandum on Mid-Continent 
Airlines will be sent by White & 
Company for the asking. 
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Customers Brekers 
Nominate Officers 


Richard G. Horn of Peter P. 
McDermott & Co. has been nom- 
inated for the presidency of the 
Association of Customers Brokers. 
Donald C. Blanke was nominated 
for vice-president; Archie F. Har- 
ris, secretary; John A. Hevey, 
treasurer; Robert J. Davidson, 
Spencer Phillips, Richard Ross, 
and John Duff, for four-year 
terms on the executive committee; 
John S. McLain and Frank Saline 
for one-year terms on the execu- 
tive committee. 

The Association’s annual. elec- 
tion will be held on Sept. 13. 
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— and Insurance Stocks 


This Week —Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. YAN DEUSEN 


About this time of year it is p 


ossible to pause and appraise the! 


current trend of the insurance business as revealed by such mid-year 


statements of insurance 


companies as have thus far been released. 


Casualty companies are reporting profitable operations in the 


first six months on an increasi 


leading stock casualty companies, for exam 
crease of approximately 14.7% in 


premium volume for the first six | 


Company— 
*Century Indemnity — 
Fidelity & Deposit —---- 
Fome Indemnity - : 
Manufacturers Casualty 


Massachusetts Bonding -_------ a 
Wational Casualty -- ae ne 


OT 3 eae 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty- 
Wis. Guarantec..........-_. 


Average —....-----.-------------- 
#Owned by Aetna Insurance Co. 

Each company in the group re-| 
ports favorable underwriting re-| 
sults and net investment income | 
in the face of heavy war-time tax- 
ation. Compared with the 1943 
year-end, admitted assets and sur- | 
plus are substantially higher in| 
each instance. 


Very few fire insurance com- | 
panies’ reports have yet been re- | 
leased. The first mid-year state- | 
was that of St) 


ment to appear 
Paul Fire & Marine, which shows | 
net premium writings for the first | 
six months to have been $10,590,- | 
021, a gain of 15% over the first | 
half of 1943. The company re- | 
ports that satisfactory operating 
results were experienced, despite 
heavier taxes. Consolidated net 
operating profits, including those 
of affiliates, are reported at $2.27 
per share, compared with $2.26 
for the same period last year. 


Continental Insurance Co. re- 
ports net premium writings at 
$15,261,115, compared with $14,- 
086,257 for the first half of 1943, 
a gain of 8.4%. Net adjusted op- 
erating profits for the six months, 
after taxes, are estimated to be 
$1.62 per share compared with 
$1.65 for the first half of last year. 

Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Co. 
also reports a substantial gain in 
premium business, with a net pre- 





ing volume of premium business. Nine 
ple, show an average in-| 





the similar period last year, 


% Increase 
Over First 


Net Premium 
Volume First 
6 Months, 1944 


$5,082,000 11.94 


5,833,000 4.4 

2,610,000 14.8 

3,365,000 47.2 

9,288,000 7.0 

‘ ¥ 2,859,000 22.7 
al 4,354,000 8.5 

m 23,947,000 5.9 

-~ 2,884,000 9.6 

rc mee i 
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against $11,295,852 for the first 
six months of 1943. This repre- 
sents a gain of 5.6%. Total net 
adjusted operating profits, after 
taxes, are estimated at $1.85 per 
share, compared with $1.95 per 
share for the 1943 first half year. 

Dividend coverage by Conti- 
nentai Insurance for the half year 
is 1.62 times, and for Fidelity- 
Phenix, 1.68 times. 

One reason why net operating 
profits of the fire insurance com- 
panies for the first six months of 
1944 are fractionally below those 
of the first half in 1943 is that 
there was a 12% increase in fire 
losses, as shown in the following 








mium volume of $11,925,274! tabulation: 

MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 

(Reported by National Board of Fire Underwriters) 

1943 1944 Increase 
NL asd ei as ie iM on tgs i anes is $27,733,000 $38,572,000 39.19 
February —___ Re mee 5) | 38,280,000 15.4 
March pws ess ae ee ee ET 39,084,000 —0.3 
SE ay a a eae ae 34,241,000 34,746,000 1.5 
Be RRS ee eens 7a <n eee ee a 29,297,000 32,815,000 12.0 
aii le i i cc he bind enim Seek 26,854,000 30,355,000 13.8 
SE TTC AS Eee: Lee ES $190,514,000 $214,052,000 12.4% 


The increased tempo of indus- 
try under the pressure of the war 
effort, necessitating two and three 
shifts of workers and the employ- 
ment of thousands of inexperi- 
enced men and women, and even 
boys and girls, has introduced an 
abnormally high degree of fire 
hazard which has been manifested 
in a substantial increase in fire 
losses since Pearl Harbor. It is 
reasonable to believe that the 
trend will be reversed as the war 
effort lessens and normal peace- 
time operations are resumed. 
Wevertheless, fire losses in the 
United States are expected to re- 
main at a fairly high level, a fact 
which justifies and necessitates 
the continued existence of an ac- 





tive, alert, progressive and finan- 


cially prosperous fire insurance 
industry. 

Commenting on fire losses in 
the nation, a recent issue of Best’s 
Insurance News has this to say: 
“Good progress has been made in 
fire prevention work but never- 
theless many thousands of lives 
continue to be taken annually by 
fire. In addition there are huge 
property losses which for the cur- 
rent year are expected to exceed 
$400,000,000, many of which re- 
sulted from pure carelessness. 
This terrific toll will continue un- 
abated until public indifference to 
the fundamental requirements of 
fire prevention is overcome.” 

With regard to the tragic circus 
fire at Hartford, Conn., on July 6, 
it is reported that fire insurance 


as | 
months of 1944 compared with’ shown in the accompanying table: | 
| been crippled or destroyed. 


6 Months, 1943 os in 1938-1939, 11,841,000 tons| 


were produced in these areas. As'/ 





Predicts Sugar Rationing For 
Industrial Users Through 1945 


(Continued from first page) 


ments might be raised to 100% or 
even higher—but any opinion as 
to the percentage figure must be 
the rankest guesswork because of 
the very uncertain conditions sur- 
rounding supply. Our guess would 
be that the Government, in ordei 
to keep dissatisfaction at.the low- 
est point possible under the cir- 
cumstances, would try to increase 
the allotment at least to 100% of 
1941 use—which would not take 


{into account the normal increase 


in population or the return of sol- 
diers to civilian life. 


“In making clear our line of 


reasoning, we wish to bring out) 


some salient points concerning the 


world sugar situation and the in-| 


dicated supply picture for the 
United States during the next two 
years. First of all, we should ob- 
serve that there is a world-wide 
shortage of sugar. 


sugar-producing areas is either 


under Axis domination or 


world production of 29,478,000 


As we pointed | 
out in our study of March 27, 1944, | 
approximately 40% of the world) 


has | 
Of a| 


scarce. For five years, only es- 
sential repairs have been made to 
the factories. Much of the terri- 
tory has been bombed relentlessly. 
We might also state that the Eu- 
ropean sugar industry has suf- 
fered tremendously from the lack 
of skilled technical men, as many 
of these have been drawn into the 
armies of Europe. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to assume that 
whenever the war ends in Europe 
there will be a_ tremendous 
amount of work to be done to re- 
habilitate the fields and sugar fac- 


| tories. 


“Considering, then, the princi- 
pal areas outside of the Western 
Hemisphere (we have only at- 
tempted to review briefly the 
probable situations in the major 
sugar-producing areas), it will be 
seen that the sugar picture is any- 
thing but a bright one and that it 
will take a long time to balance 
consumption and production, cer- 
tainly two or more years from the 
time hostilities cease in Europe. 

“Let us consider the situation 
in the Western Hemisphere. Com- 
paring total normal production of 
the Western Hemisphere with 


an example of what this means,| consumption, we have this pic- 


produce sugar has been de- 


will be, until she rehabilitates her 

industry, a substantial purchaser 

of sugar in the world markets. 
“Little news trickles out of Java 


'and the Philippines, two impor- 


tant producers. We have recently 
learned, however, on good au- 
thority that sugar mills generally 
throughout the Philippines are in- 


' tact. Yet it is recognized by Philip- 
| pine sugar men that when and as| 


the Japs are forced out of the Phil- 


| ippines, they may work a great 


déal of havoc, to say nothing of the 


| possibilities that the sugar prop- 


oat te a Pn ce ccrl battlefields | Western Hemisphere an amount 
| and thus be destroyed. One can-|in the neighborhood of 700,000 


erties 


not talk with confidence, there- 
fore, of a substantial flow of sugar 
from the Philippines except in 
terms of, say, two years or longer. 
The same observation may be ap- 
plied with equal justice to Java. 

“India is one of the. world’s 
greatest sugar producers in point 
of volume, but, as you know, India 
normally consumes her own pro- 
duction, and will not become an 
important exporting country un- 
less prices in other countries 
should rise so phenomenally high 
that she would feel impelled to 
sell. We believe, however, that 
India in the next several years 
will not become an important ex- 
porter of sugar because we do not 
expect prices high enough to in- 
duce her to part with her sugar. 

“Australia, a substantial pro- 
ducer of sugar (in 1938-1939, she 
produced 834,000 long tons, raw 
value, of which she consumed ap- 
proximately 350,000 tons—the bal- 
ance of which was shipped chiefly 
to the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada) has lost much ground during 
the past few years as the result 
of the war. Indications are that 
her 1943-44 crop will run only a 
little over 520,000 tons, which 
leaves relatively very little for 
export, especially considering the 
fact that she must supply our 
troops in Australia and other 
areas. 


“As for the European situation, 
the sugar world is very much in 
the dark as to conditions at pres- 
ent. Europe (including Russia) 
prior to the war produced 8,590,- 
000 long tons and consumed 11,- 
783,000 tons. It has not been get- 
ting enough fertilizer. Labor is 





coverage in an amount exceeding 
$500,000 was carried by Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Co., Glens 
Falls Insurance Co., Home Insur- 
goee Co. and Royal Insurance Co., 


ai 





| supplying areas. 





| consider the case of Russia where| ture: In 1938-1939, the Western 
|a substantial part of the ability | 
| to 
|stroyed. There is every indication 
| that Russia in the post-war period 


Hemisphere produced 10,326,000 
tons and consumed 9,157,000 tons, 
the major portion of the balance 
being sold in the world market. 
A substantial part of that balance 
went to the United Kingdom. Ob- 
viously, the Western Hemisphere 
in normal times is self-supporting 
as far as sugar is concerned. It 
is not a net importing area. 


“The war has naturally brought 
about a disruption of the norma! | 
trade routes and a shifting in 
movement, with the result that 
we in the United States can no 
longer depend upon the regular 
amount of sugar from our normal 
Lend-lease, this 
year. will probably take from the 


tons. This will probably be in- 
creased in 1945, further aggravat- 
ing our supply picture. And bear 
in mind we are not normally an 
important sugar exporting coun- 
try. To illustrate, in the 700,000 
tons mentioned, about 150,000 tons 
are going to North and West 
Africa, which areas normally im- 
ported 300,000 tons annually. 
Then too, under the UNRRA pro- | 
gram, it is reasonable to assume 
that after the first flush of vic- 
tory, substantial quantities of 
sugar will be moved to the freed 
nations of Europe. A large part 
of it will undoubtedly come from | 
us or our normal areas of supply. | 
Our armed forces this year will! 


consume something in the neigh- | 
borhood of 800,000 tons. Although, | 
obviously, these men would have | 


been fed if they were home, it is | 


well known that in the army their | 
sugar consumption is stepped up. | 
Some estimates indicate that on al 
per capita basis they will consume | 
135 pounds as compared with the 
normal civilian figure of a little. 
over 100 pounds per capita. 


“In the foregoing we have at- 
tempted to show that there is a) 
world shortage of sugar, that the 
normal supplies of the United | 
States are being encroached upon, | 
and that this will continue for at | 
least two years more. 


“We have not as yet discussed | 
the production potentialities of. 
the several areas supplying the’ 
United States. This, of course, is | 
an extremely important subject. | 
As you know, the beet crop in| 
1943 was a disasterous failure, | 
amounting to 853,000 long tons, | 
raw value, as compared with 1,-| 
543,000 tons in the preceding cam- | 
paign. The current crop. will | 


probably not exceed last year’s) 
crop by more than 100,000 tons. 
As to beet production in 1945, it is 
too early to make an estimate. 
Much will depend on Government 
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|This was an abnormally 


| standing in the fields. 


cooperation in the matter of price, 
farm labor supply, competing 
crops, etc. It is safe to say that 
it will not reach record propor- 
tions. 

“Normally, Puerto Rico pro- 
duces around 900,000 long tons 


| per annum, of which we receive 


all, after allowing for local con- 
sumption. This year her produc- 
tion is 647,000 tons, or a loss of 
over 250,000 tons. Puerto Rico 
has many problems, i.e., politics, 
Jabor, scarcity of the right kind 
of fertilizer, etc. We cannot, there- 
fore, be optimistic at this time as 
to improvement in Puerto Rican 
sugar production in 1945. 

“Cuba this year produced 5,- 
046,000 long tons, of which ap- 
proximately 800,000 tons were in 
the form of high test molasses to 
be used for industrial purposes. 
large 
crop, only 110,000 tons below her 
all-time record of 1928-29, when 
5,156,000 tons were produced. This 
was only accomplished by her 
grinding every stalk of sugarcane 
That there 
was so much sugarcane to grind 
was the result of enlarged plant- 
ings in 1942, which were not re- 
peated in the same volume in 
1943. For 1945, therefore, we esti- 
mate that Cuba will produce at 


least 10% less than she produced 


this year. Of course, it should be 
observed that there may not be 
taken from the 1945 Cuban pro- 
duction as large a quantity of 
sugar for industrial purposes as 
was taken this year. To the de- 
gree that this is so, it will bolster 
the sugar supply available for in- 
dustrial users and the public in 
the United States. 


“We do not anticipate any ma- 


| terial change in the production 


picture in Louisiana and Florida, 
either this year or next year. 

“A word is in order on the sub- 
ject of invisibles. Obviously, in- 
visible supplies are infinitesimal 
today. Almost everybody is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. In 1941, the 
invisible supply reached approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons. With in- 
visible supplies practically nil and 
with the production and supply 
picture generally uninspiring, it 
may be anticipated that our Gov- 
ernment will find it necessary to 
maintain rationing until we have 
in sight sufficient supplies to take 
care of normal demands and the 
building up of invisibles in the 
hands of the trade. 

“The foregoing will make clear 
the reasoning by which we reach 
the conclusion that industrial user 
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sugar rationing will be maintained 
during the next year and a half or 
two years. We believe that under 
the conditions our estimate is 
conservative. 

“As we see it, there is only one 
method by which this unfortunate 
dilemma may be improved, and 
that is for our Government to find 
Ways and means of increasing 
sugar production. The most direct 
method and the one likely to pro- 
duce the quickest results to 
raise the price. We are fully in 
sympathy with the ‘hold the line’ 
order, but the situation may 
develop as to present two alterna- 
tives: (1) more sugar and a higher 
price, or (2) much too little sugar 
at the present price. 

“We mention this situation be- 
cause the decisions taken in con- 
nection with it will have a most 
important effect on the duration 
of rationing and the allotments 
given industrial users.” 


How Will Germany’s 
Defeat Affect Market? 


(Continued from page 682) | 


the previous day; a week later it 
was three points higher, and two | 
weeks later six points higher, | 
reaching a new high on July 10 
at 150.50. 

This Average is now fluctuat- 
ing in the neighborhood of 145, 
and for the near-term we look 
for a trading range of from 143 to 
150. If when the peace news 
comes the market is at the lower 
level of this range, we anticipate 
a reaction hardly any greater than 
occurred on the invasion news, 
followed by steady absorption of 
stocks by the plethora of funds 
seeking investment. 

If the peace news should come 
with the market at the higher 
level or after it has enjoyed a 
further advance, a more substan- 
tial relapse would be likely. On 
the other hand, if in the mean- 
time the market should have 
worked lower to any material ex- 
tent, in all probability a rally 
would be seen. 


is 


sO 





The Factor of Reconversion 
Progress 


The conversion of industrial 
production to war purposes was 
expedited by Government orders 
and was accomplished rapidly. 
The same urgent and patriotic at-| 
mosphere does not apply to the 
reconversion process. There has 
been sharp difference of opinion 
between the military authorities 
and the War Production Board on 
the subject of the desirability of 
allowing reconversion to begin. 


The controversy was ended with ' 
the preparation of four WPB or- 
ders to go into effect as follows: 
July 15, aluminum and mag- 
nesium released; July 22, making 
of experimental models permit- 
ted; July 29, placing of machine 
tool and manufacturing machinery 
orders approved; and Aug. 15, 
limited civilian manufacture al- 
lowed to begin, provided that it 
does not interfere with necessary 
war production. 


While industry has made plans 
for reconversion, the Government 
so far has not acted with the same | 
celerity. Legislation is still to be 
enacted on the orderly disposal of 
war surplus materials and on de- 
mobilization unemployment com- 
pensation. Much will depend, 
therefore, on the progress that 
has been made in reconversion by 
the time Germany admits defeat. 
If necessary legislation has been 
enacted and satisfactory progress 
has been accomplished, it should) 
act as a cushion against whatever | 
immediate shock the news of. 


peace produces in the minds of! 


investors. | 


Bureaucracy a Possible Handicap 
Even when an industry has fin-| 
ished its war production and ap- 





parently has been given the green! 
light to resume production of 
civilian goods, it can still be han- 
dicapped by the heavy hand of! 
bureaucracy. The piano industry, | 
while relatively small, can serve 
as an illustration. The piano fac- 
tories are motionless on the brink 
of reconversion, for the nation’s 
only factory manufacturing piano 
keys and action mechanisms has 
been shut down because of what 
is termed the failure of the OPA 
to issue adequate ceiling price | 


| 
regulations, its ceiling prices be-| 
ing based on the maximums of 
March 1942 which, in view of a) 
35% rise in costs since that time, 
preclude profitable operation. 

If similar conditions should ob- 
tain in other and more important 
industries, so that while ready 
themselves for reconversion they 
are prevented from operating; 
profitably, the result could hardly 
fail to be a depressing influence 
on stock prices. 

Peace news arriving before No- 
vember might have a somewhat} 
bullish influence on the theory | 


| 


that the Republican party’s 
chances in the Presidential elec- 
tion would be improved if the 
European war were over. 


Conclusion 


The end of the war with Ger- 
many is visible in the near future, 


and in our opinion the action of | 
the market will be largely depen- | 


dent on its technical position at 
the time. If the news comes with 


prices in the neighborhood of the | 
(145), a slight) 
and temporary reaction can be) 


prevailing level 


expected, which would be more 





substantial from a higher level 
(150 or more), while from a lower - 
range of prices (143 or below) a 
rally would be logical. Much may 
depend on the extent to which 
reconversion is being accom- 
plished efficiently and profitably 
within OPA price ceilings. After 
the initial impact of the news is 
absorbed, we feel that the long- 
term effect cannot be other than 
constructive.— From “Investment 
Timing,” issued by the Economics 
& Investment Dept. of the Na- 
tional Securities & Research Cor- 
poration, 
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Heavy Munitions 


Production In Canada 


© we 
Securities “Intensive production of the 
munitions of war continues to 
Provincial dominate the industrial scene in 


| Canada, with the Government's 
| program calling for still greater 
expenditures on military account 
as the war approaches its climax,” 
said the Bank of Montreal in its 
July 22 Business Summary, in 
which it also stated: “The effect 
of the continuing high level of 
Government expenditure is in- 
creasingly evident upon domestic 
trade, the dollar volume of which 
is substantially greater than at 


Public Utility 








Canadian 


By BRUCE 


Events in Canada continue to confound the prophets of gloom 
pnd disaster. Since the Saskatchewan elections when the complacency 
in Canadian financial quarters was rudely disturbed by the sweeping 
C. C. F. gains in that province, there has been a tendency towards 


pessimistic forebodings in every 

The C. C. F. victory in Sas- 
‘katchewan, the birthplace of 
‘the movement, was always a 
\distinct possibility, just as it 
was predicted in this column 
that the well organized Social 
Credit party in Alberta should 
emerge triumphantly. In Que- 
bec, again the party best organ- 
ized-provincially gained the day, 
and despite fearful prognosti- 
cations, the French Canadian 
electorate once more showed 
its conservatism and completely 
rejected the extremist Bloc 
_Populaire. 


Thus, with all the alarmist fore- 
¢asts to the contrary, the people 
of Canada have clearly demon- 
) en that, given a practical al- 

rnative, they will readily ignore 
the C. C. F. What happended to 
tre Cc. C. F. in Alberta where it 

as confidently anticipated that 
the party would sweep the prov- 
ince? The expected pairie fire 
movement proved to be a very 
damp squib — two C. C. F. mem- 
ers elected—and in Quebec, that 

lid bulwark against all forms of 

extremism, one seat only, and 
his not in one of the wide-spread 
industrial areas where it would 
not have been surprising to see 
the C. C. F. make some headway. 


The immediate political out- 
ok, therefore, is decidedly 
clearer and it now seems certain 


hat there will be no Federal ’elec- 
ions until after the war, It would 
Iso appear that the chances of 
r. King to continue in power 
are now decidedly improved. The 
Eey province of Quebec with its 
€5 seats in the House of Com- 
mons should continue to support 
ts best friend outside the prov- 
nce and the Union Nationale is a 
rovincial and not a _ Federal 
party. 
+ Mr. John Bracken, the Pro- 
| Sressive Conservative leader, 
|hhas failed to make any head- 
| way and his failure to seek rep- 
resentation in the House of 
Commons has contributed in no 
Small degree to the decline in 
popularity of the Conservative 
party. 
+ Mr. King, who is the most as- 
tute politician in the Dominion, 
ill not fail to capitalize on the 
resent C. C. F. debacle, and the 
amily Allowances Act recently 
assed in the Canadian Parliament 
indicative of the fact that the 
ing Government is effectively 
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this time last year, despite short- 
| ages of labor and materials. Holi- 
| day resorts are crowded and pas- 
senger traffic is taxing the capa- 
city both of railways and of in- 
land steamship lines. Freight 
traffic, too, continues in great vol- 
ume. In June, railway loadings of 
revenue freight were at an all- 
time high, the total being 9,451.- 
000 tons, as compared with 9,364,- 


Securities 


WILLIAMS 


direction. 
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- 000 tons in the previous month 
and 11.4% higher than the total 
for the corresponding month of 
last year. For the first half of 


| this year the cumulative total was 
| §2.144,000 tons, an increase of 10% 

'over the total for the first six 
| months of 1943. The total in the 
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GOVERNMENT pre-war comparison of the first 
| six months of 1939 was 27,796,000 
PROVINCIAL ! _ tons.” 
RR 
MUNICIPAL. Good Crop Yields Forecast 
CORPORATION The Bank of Montreal in its 


Business Summary July 22 stated 
' that “reports from all sections of 





in the aggregate, of the majority 
of the principal field crops.” “In 





Prairie 3 te ag ae Eeeesee fa- 
Tw vorable weather conditions have 
© WALL STREET been well maintained by timely 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


‘and although in dry areas 
southern Alberta and south-west 
and west-central Saskatchewan 
| yields will be low, good yields, on 
| the whole, are in prospect, the 
outlook being particularly good 


REcToR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 














the C. C. F. A further proof of the 
strength of the present Admin- ¢* 
istration is the final passage by a pertes oi h.R ‘ 
vote of 84 to 6 of Mr. Ilsley’s bill | te end of the month. Reports in- 


to amend the Bank Act and to ex-| dicate that crops are two weeks 
tend for another ten years the | ahead of last year’s condition at 


° the same date. 
charters of the banks. , P ish Columbia are reported to be 
As was to be expected, in view 


of the beneficial clarification a oe 
the political atmosphere, the mar-| only remaining blemish on the 
ket during the past week ceased Canadian financial record will 
to drag and in many sections thus be removed. 

registered definite improvement. | Internal issues continued in 
The long-term Canadian Nationals supply and the Canadian dollar in 
which have recently been pressed the ‘“‘free market” was still offered 
for sale were no longer in supply | at 9%3% discount. Now that Can- 
and prices improved about a 1 /| ada no longer enjoys the benefit 
point. |of the Hyde Park Agreement and 


points and it appears that past U- S. dollar balances in payment 
predictions concerning the early for various war installations built 
refunding of the provincial debt|>Y us within the Dominion, the 
are now well on the way to fulfill. | @uestion of the Canadian dollar 


considerable publicity to their ef- | after the war. 
forts in this direction and they | \ 
can now consider that they have | ther supply of Canadian exchange 





ealing the socialistic thunder of this be finally consummated, the | 
d “ _ |tober 15 and the probable call on) 


the Dominion forecast good yields. | 


| differences. 


CANADIAN STOCKS the Maritime Provinces and in 
Quebec the /hay crop is_ short 
owing to dry weather, but cereals 

SS, and other crops are making good, 
progress,” said the bank, which) 
added: “In Ontario, as a whole, 

A. E. AMES & co. crop prospects are for average or 
INCORPORATED better-than-average yields. In the 


/rains and good growing weather, 
in| 


in Manitoba, where a start is ex-| 
wheat-cutting before. 


| Otherwise thinking and planning 
All crops in Brit- | 


Albertas strengthened nearly 2) has_largely utilized her surplus | 


ment. Before the elections, the|¢turning to parity seems to be) 
Social Credit party’ leaders ‘gave | definitely deferred at least until | 
except to the extent that he is ac- 
Meanwhile, there will be a fur- | 


a mandate from the electorate to| in the free market resulting from | 


implement their proposals. Should | the payment of the 4'2% Domin-_ 


ion Refunding Loan due next Oc- 








Taytor, DEALE & Company 


| the same date of the 312% 
‘funding Loan of Oct. 15, 1949, 
| which issues are both fairly wide- 
ly held in this country. 


With regard to possible fu- 
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is no doubt that the technical 
position is now definitely strong. 
In addition to the steady liqui- 
dation that has taken place due 
to political uncertainties, the 
supply of external bonds from 
Canada 
ingly 


| ture market developments, there 
| 
| 
| 


is becoming increas- 
limited and the recent 
| private refunding of $18,325,000 
| Ontario 4%s of Sept. 1, 1944, 
' introduces a difficult replace- 
+ sment problem,( : | 


Re- | 


_the job. To give the inferior posi- | 


| prizes and then take them away 


Superior Rights For Inferiors 


(Continued from page 683) 
to an equally insane line of think-|! by a superior who accepts respon- 


ing. According to this new doc- 
trine, since all persons must be 
regarded as equal, those who are 
in obviously inferior positions 
must be given superior rights so 
that they can maintain their | 
claimed equality with their actual 
superiors. 
Equality 

1. Let us have a few moments 
of sane discussion of “equality.” 

If this is to be “the century of 
the common man,” let us under- 
stand whether we _ intend to 
glorify the common man by en- 
larging his opportunity to ad- 
vance himself, or by preventing 
any uncommon man from achiev- 
ing more than mediocrity. 


No one has ever been fool 
enough to claim that all persons 
are equal in mental or physical 
power. Every shade of brain power 
from imbecile to scientific genius. 
every variety of muscular skill | 
from clumsy plodder to deft! 
mechanic or agile athlete, pro- 
vides proof positive of inequal- 


ities in capacity. But there is a 
democratic principle of equality 
of opportunity which is sane and 
logical. The whole virtue of this | 
principle is: Let 


a fact. Do not impose an artificial 
inequality by law, either as a. 


birthright or a special privilege. | 


The purpose of “equality before | 


the law” is not to create or main- | 


tain a fictitious equality, but to! 
establish social and economic in- 
equalities on the basis of genuine 


How absurd to compete for 


and deny credit to the winners 
so as to maintain the silly pre- 
tense that all contestants were 
equally good! 

The claim of a “master race” or 
a “superior people” is fraudulent. 
Biological and _ anthropological 
science, and historical knowledge. 
prove the claim a fraud. But some 
individuals are superior; and it is 
entirely reasonable to claim that 
some communities or nations are, 
as a whole, superior to others, | 
as a whole. Of course the claim 
may be disputed. But faith in 
oneself and one’s companions is 
essential to progress. We must be- 
lieve that in some ‘ways our 
course and our results are better. 


become sterile. 

Then there are inequalities of, 
position which give at times su- 
perior rights to persons who may 
be inferior to their subordinates in 
a hundred ways, but whose tem- | 
porary superiority of position) 
must be recognized. The traffic | 
policeman has a superior right to| 
tell you where and when to move. | 
The salesman, behind his counter, | 
has one superior right over the | 
customer. He is in control of the| 
goods and the cash register. The} 
works manager or the foreman | 
has a superior right over the) 





wage-earner to direct what work) 
shall be done and how and when. | 
None of these superior 
makes the other party inferior 
tually in an inferior position. The 
automobile driver is only subject 
to the policeman’s orders when he 
comes within the sphere of his 
authority. The customer is only in- 
ferior to the salesman on one side 
of the counter. The worker may 
have equal or superior rights in 
bargaining, in fixing the terms of 


inequality be) 
demonstrated and determined as 


rights | 





his employment. But the manage- 
ment must have, and be free to 


sibility for the child’s conduct 
and welfare. When people seek 
liberty without self-discipline, 
only a _ paternalistic, tyrannical 
government can take care of them, 


Justice 
3. Justice for all people does 


/not include forgiveness of wrong- 


doing. If no one paid a penalty 
for wrong, there would be anarchy 
and increasing rewards of evil. If 
only some are forgiven, that 
means injustice to those who are 
punished. There must be rules of 
penalty and compensation for 
wrong which are enforced univer- 
sally. A modern tendency to find 
social responsibility for all bad 
conduct is a denial of justice to 
the law-abiding. This does infin- 
ite harm to weak, anti-social per- 
sons. They are encouraged in 
wrong—just as doles encourage 
idleness. 

(1) We have gone too far in 
seeking unearned “freedom,” be- 
cause of the _ persistence of 
tyranny. 

(2) We have gone too far in 
seeking unearned “equality,” be- 
cause of the persistence of oppres- 
sion and inherited handicaps. 

(3) We have done too far in seek<- 
ing unearned “justice,” because of 
the persistence of so much avoid-~ 
able injustice. 

But, now we are facing the great 
evils of an attempt to establish an 
all responsible government for an 
rresponsible people. It simply can- 
not be done. A perfect example 
of this vain effort is provided by 
the present confused relations of 
government, management, and 
labor. 


Government, Management, 
and Labor 


For many years, labor leaders 
sought to restrain the autocratic 
powers of management by creating 
a counteracting or balancing power 
in labor unions. The main effort 
was to build up the economic 
strength of organized men to 
equal the economic strength of or- 
ganized money. In this struggle, 


| government for a long time gave 


potent aid to management, because 
of the public duty to preserve law 
and order and to protect property 
rights. 
A Major Blunder 

Then organized labor began to 
mobilize its political power—the 
voting strength of the masses, 
Government became the ally of 
the workers and an active force 
to restrict and weaken the eco- 
nomic power of management, 
Right here began a major blunder 
in public policy. The creation or 
the grant of power without corre 
sponding responsibility is an eco- 
nomic or political sin. Any sound 
plan for economic or political 
progress must avoid this evil. 

A glaring weakness in our cap- 
italistic economy had been the 
irresponsible power of organized 


;money. As the minor power of a 


millionaire had grown into the 
major power of a billion dollar 
corporation, there had been no 
corresponding increase of social 
obligations. Yet self-preservation 
did impose“ upon this money 
power a strong interest in order 
and discipline, and a moderate, 
even though a secondary, interest 
in the general welfare. 


But, when government lent its 


|great aid to increasing the economie 
‘strength of the workers, it toler 


ated and actually encouraged a 
private interest in disorder and 


exercise, a superiority in bossing) distegard for the general welfare, 


tion a superior right of control is|ized right in the workers to dis- 


| worse than wrong. It is ridiculous. organize production and distribu- 


tion as the way to self-advance- 
;ment. Management was not merely 
“freedom.” | forbidden to interfere with labor 


Freedom 


2. Now consider 


Real freedom isn’t an absolute | Organization, but was made legally 
‘right. It is the product of self-| helpless to boss the job and to in- 
-eontrol. The “freedom” of an ir-|Sure the fulfillment of the pub- 


'responsible person 


Fibetoy sé + stricthydimited ‘freedom,regulated | : 


like the|lic duties of private enterprise. 
| As a result, in order to meet its 


- (Continued .on:page 696) 


is 
liberty of a child. It can be only a) 
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A Message to America 


from 


DR. THOMAS PARRAN 


Surgeon-General, U.S. Public Health Service 


CONCERNING THE FUTURE OF AMERICA’S SERVICEMEN 





As broadcast over C.B.S., on the Schenley Laboratories’ program, “THE DOCTOR FIGHTS” 





“ & MONG every 100 men who are wounded 
in battle and reach a hospital, 97 will live, 


according to Surgeon-General Kirk of the 
U.S. Army. 


This means that most of our heroic service- 
men will come back alive —not necessarily 
whole. Blood plasma, the sulfa drugs and penicil- 
lin, in addition to other medical discoveries 
since the last war, are saving a large proportion 
of the most seriously injured men. , 


mA 


We have a special responsibility to these men 
we love who come back with permanent handi- 
caps. Our doctors have preserved their lives. 
It is for us to see that they live in liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Each of us must receive 
our returned soldier with pride, neither repelled 
by, nor over-solicitous as to his injury. Most of 
his anxiety about it will stem from worry about 
its effect upon us and upon his chances for live- 
lihood. We must convince him, and prove it by 
our actions, that he has the capacity to be use- 
ful and happy. 


From what I have seen in our Army, Navy 
and Public Health Service Hospitals, very few 
handicapped men want to become the perma. 
nent wards of the Government and spend the 
rest of their days in idleness. They have worked 
hard. They have stood on their feet and slugged 
it out with the enemy. They have endured more 


than they dreamed it was possible to endure. 
They will ask of us—and they will have every 
right to ask—useful work which they are men- 
tally and physically able to do. 


Industry, however, needs to retool its thinking 
before retooling its machinery for postwar pro- 
duction. In the past, men have been ruled by the 
needs of the machine. After the war, jobs, tools, 
machines and national planning must be fitted 
to the men who fought to preserve the nation. 


There is another thing to consider: Many of 
our fighting men have Jearned new skills. So far 
as is humanly possible, they should go on from 
there. Men who have learned the intricacies of 
radar will not be satisfied peddling magazine 
subscriptions. Men who have flown bombers 
will not be happy untangling red tape. Men who 
have learned to build and use the lightning cal- 
culators used in anti-aircraft fire will not accept 
with grace a job pushing buttons on an elec- 
tric elevator. 


The end of the war may be near or far away. 
The world that follows the war will be what we 
choose to make it, beginning now. Certainly it 
will be different. We must adapt a rich and vigor- 
ous part of that changed world for the participa- 
tion of those men who have returned and will in 
increasing numbers return from the battlefronts, 
broken, perhaps, of body but high of heart.” 





(reprinted as a public service) 
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Producers of 


PENICILLIN-SCHENLEY 


Tune in “THE DOCTOR FIGHTS”, starring RAYMOND MASSEY 
every Tuesday evening over WABC and the Columbia Network, 9:30 E.W.T. 
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Mutual Funds 


Emphasis Where It Belongs 


“Competent management is worth more than its modest cost.” 

That is the conclusion which Hugh W. Long & Co. reaches in a 
new folder on Fundamental Investors entitled “A Good Story Gets 
Better.” The story is about a $500,000 order from a large estate which 
this sponsor did not get. Instead the money was placed in a list of 20 
“Blue Chip” common stocks by the estate managers. 


That was 3% years ago. What? 


has happened since? The $500,- 
000 investment is now worth 
$554,476.07 as against $703,676.16 


had the original investment been! 


made in Fundamental Investors 
instead of the “Blue Chip” com- 
mon stocks. 


The net advantage scored by 
Fundamental Investors on _ the 
original investment of $500,000 
over the 3%-year period, 
amounted to $149,200.09. Inter- 
estingly enough, the income from 
Fundamental Investors over this 
period was almost exactly the 
same as that received from the 
list of common stocks—$89,044.16 
for Fundamental, as compared 
with $89,253.58 for the “Blue 
Chip”’ list. , 

The Parker Corporation has is- 
sued a dignified, attractive folder 
entitled “10 Reasons For Owning 
Shares of Incorporated Investors.” 
We handed this folder to a fel- 
low-commuter coming in on the 
train—a man not connected with 
the financial field. His comment 
“This sounds like a good 


was: 
thing to me.” 

tk Po ms 
Distributors Group has _ just 


published a new edition of its 
basic booklet describing Group 
Securities, Inc., outlining the in- 
vestment policies pursued, and 
showing the record achieved. The 
booklet is entitled “Group Invest- 
ing in Undervalued Securities,” 
and from the standpoint of both 
layout and content it is a strik- 
ingly “different” piece of litera- 
ture. 
ba % % 

National Securities & Research 
Corp. makes an interesting anal- 
ysis of the big question mark of 
the present—‘“How Will Ger- 
many’s Defeat Affect the Mar- 
ket?” This discussion is contained 
in the current issue of Investment 
Timing. The conclusion is divided 
into three parts, depending upon 
the prevailing level of the market 
at the time of Germany’s defeat. 


“If the news comes with prices 
in the neighborhood of the pre- 
vailing levels (145) a slight and 
temporary reaction can be ex- 
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pected, which would be more 
substantial from a higher level 
(150 or more), while from a 
lower range of prices (143 or 
below) a rally would be log- 
ical. . . . After the initial im- 
pact of the news is absorbed, we 
feel that the long-term effect 
cannot be other than construc- 
tive.” 


A simple and convincing ex- 
position of the ‘“Indestructibility 
of the Class” is presented in the 
current issue of Keystone Corp.’s 
Keynotes. 


The 12 original stocks in the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average are 
listed to show what may happen 
to even the best of individual is- 
sues. Only two of those original 
12 stocks are still in the Average, 
but high-grade stocks as a class 
remain, and the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average, by the process 
of making substitutions whenever 
necessary, also remains—provid- 
ing a reliable picture of the price 
movement of industrial stocks. 


“The issues within each class 
change — just as the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average has changed 
since 1800 — but the classes are 
always there. They are inde- 
structible.”’ 

a t m: 

We've noticed steady improve- 
ment in mutual fund prospectuses 
in recent years. However, the best 


job, from a selling presentation | ; 
standpoint, which has come to our| Mary F. Henderson will be ad- 
attention is the new prospectus on 
Investors Mutual. It is tops in 
attractive 


readability. 


layout and _ inviting 


Prospectuses upon request 


National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
LOS ANGELES, 634 8. Spring St., (14) 

BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 

CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) 
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Continuing to stress the need 


for careful analysis in security 
selection, Lord, Abbett has re- 
printed in the current issue of 
Abstracts a recent editorial by 


Ralph Hendershot, Financial Edi- 
tor of the New York “World-Tele- 


gram.” The gist of this editorial 
is defined in the title: “Careful 
Analysis Essential in Buying 


Stocks — War Has Brought Big 
Changes — Pre-War Success No 
Guide.” 
Mutual Fund Literature 

Distributors Group — The cur- 
rent monthly Investment Report 
on Group Securities, Inc.; current 
portfolio folders on Low Priced 
Shares, Railroad (Bond) Shares 
and General Bond Shares. 
| Parker Corp.—A new prospectus 
on Incorporated Investors; Key- 
stone Corp. — A revision of the 
folder, “Information for Trustees, 
Trust Officers, Bankers, Institu- 
| tions, Corporations,” on Keystone 
|/Bond Fund B-1; a new supple- 
/mental prospectus on Keystone 
| Preferred Stock Fund K-2.... 
Hugh W. Long & Co.—A current 
‘portfolio folder on Manhattan 
|'Bond Fund... . Selected Invest- 
ment Co. — A current portfolio 
memorandum on Selected Amer- 
ican Shares and a list of addi- 


“Fire Insurance After Two Wars” 
and a revision of the folder dis- 
cussing the possibilities of a trad- 


of Institutional Securities, Ltd. 
... Eaton & Howard, Inc.—A new 
prospectus on Eaton & Howard 
Balanced Fund. 


Dividends 


Institutional Securities, Ltd. — 
A dividend of 234c per share pay- 
able Sept. 30, 1944, on Bank 
Group Shares to holders of rec- 
ord Aug. 31, 1944. 


-C. F. Henderson Co. 


To Admit 








_mitted to a limited partnership in 
|Charles F. Henderson & Sons, 29 
| Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Sept. 1. 





Wanted—Sales Executive 
Trust Funds 


ALES volume in our nine trust 

funds is expanding rapidly. We 
wish to add to our staff an able as- 
sistant to Vice-President-in-Charge- 
of Sales. Applicant may now be with 
small individual trust fund lacking 
popularity, but he must be a sales 
executive and should have experience 
in preparing sales material in trust 
fund field and contacting dealers and 
salesmen. A_ real opportunity for the 
right man. Salary commensurate with 
experience, ability and results. Re- 
plies will be held strictly confidential. 
Address Dept. 8-B, Post Office Box 26, 
Trinity Station, New York. 














tional purchases for their own 
account by directors of _ that 
Fund. ... Hare’s Ltd.—A folder | 


ing position in the various groups | 


ithe urgent choice between an im-~- 
potent government, bewailing the 
| civil warfare which has been en- 
|couraged by the great blunder, or 
|a strong government which, re- 
'gardless of Sewell Averys and 


'premacy of law and the public 


Professor Fisher 


Lauds Outcome 


Of Bretton Woods Confe:ence 


Editor, The Commercial & Financial Chronicle: 

My main comment on the Bretton Woods conference is one of 
rejoicing that at last an international monetary and economic con- 
ference has made a fine record, and of hopefuiness that its proposals 
will be accepted without change by all the signatory nations. 


I have no doubt that any economist can find faults. 
we 


all of the 
painstaking 
efforts in good 
faith to work 
out an accept- 
able set of 
plans no pos- 
sible good 
service could 
be served by 
scrapping the 
finished prod- 
uct, which 
would almost 
inevitably be 
the result of 
trying now to 
amend it. Sen- 
ator Taft, for 
instance, has 
had full op- 
portunity to 
present his views at Bretton 
Woods and it is to be hoped that 

he will not, as some fear he may 

try to induce the Senate to com- 
plain of “the final act.” The Sen- 
ate is not qualified to improve on 

what has run the gauntlet of the 
experts either before or at the, 





Prof. Irving Fisher 


But after 





Bretton Woods Conference. And 
even if they were so fitted and 
even if they should think, and be 
justified in thinking, that Uncle 
Sam would be carrying too big a 
share of the load, it would be 
better policy to assume the extra 
burden than to have nothing done 
at all. 

For monetary stabilization is by 
far the most important economic 
problem today — the problem of 
preventing future inflation and 
deflation; and a close second is 
the problem of post-war interna- 
tional loans. 

Personally, I find very little 
which I would take out of either 
plan. I could name some worth- 
while additions. But the time for 
changes has gone by. The whole 
question is whether on the whole 
the plans should be accepted or 
should be rejected. There can be 
but one answer. 

Sincerely, 
IRVING FISHER. 
New Haven, Conn., Aug. 11, 1944. 








Superior Rights For 
Inferiors 


(Continued from page 694) 
own Obligations to the general 
welfare, government was forced 
constantly to intervene as a peace- 
maker between the fighting forces 
of labor and management. Finally, 
in a time of war, government had 
to beseech the workers and to 
order the managers to work to- | 
gether in order to furnish essen- | 
tial supplies to the defenders of | 
the nation, fighting against for- 
eign enemies. 

The present weaknesses in our 
political economy flow largely 
from this major blunder in public 
policy; our failure, as a govern- 
ment, to require that a legal obli- 
gation to serve the general wel- 
fare shall always rise to the level 
of any legalized power to affect 
the general welfare. This blunder 
has been partly cancelled in time 
of war by a temporary. assertion 
of the supreme authority of mili- 
tary command. But, when mili- 
tary authority ends and only civil 
authority remains, we shall face 


John Lewises, will assert the su- 


interest over the self-serving ag- 
gression of any government-defy- 
|ing private interest. (The motives 
of an Avery or a Lewis, however 
lofty, do not alter the fact that 
|defiance and obstruction of con- 
‘stituted authority is a revolution- 
‘ary act.) 

Of course, in the future as in 
‘the past, any government will be 
denounced as Fascist or Commu- 
nist or reactionary or radical, 
| which demands that the law and 
'the general welfare shall be up- 
held regardless of selfish demands 
for anarchistic freedom, fictitious 
equality and sentimental justice. 

The cult of “Superior Rights for 
Inferiors” has many followers. 
_Time-worn ideas of self-reliance, 
|self-support and self-discipline do 
not appeal to a multitude of 
'shirkers and leaners and borrow- 
ers and illiterates who cast their 
ballots in favor of the seductive 
| program: “Let somebody take care 
of me today and let somebody else 
worry about tomorrow.” 
| Demagogues may lead astray a 
| host of weak-minded persons with 


| inating 





‘the claim that democracy should 
bring to the masses an irrespon- 


sible freedom, an artificial supe- 
riority and a preferential justice. 
But I am confident that this idiot’s 
dream will never become a dom- 
illusion in America. I 
believe that the majority of the 
American people are still faithful 
to the ideals of freedom under 
law, equality of opportunity, and 
justice without fear or favor. In 
that faith, the home front battle 
after the war should be won by 
those sane idealists upon whom 


'the whole world must rely for any 


lasting victory in the world-wide 
war of liberation. 

; an s Sen 

Missouri Brevities 

(Continued from page 691) 
Maender, Ken Hagemann, G. H. 
Walker & Co. 

More are expected momentarily 


by Firmin Fusz, who is in charge 
of reservations. 


Missouri Public Service Commis- 

sion General Order No. 38 
Utility managements with prop- 

erties located in Missouri have 
been studying the effect of the 
Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion’s recently issued General Or- 
der No. 38 which states that be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1945, all electric, 
gas, water, telephone, telegraph 
and heating utilities under its jur- 
isdiction must credit depreciation 
reserves with earnings at the rate 
of 512% per annum. This, in ef- 
fect, means that the present an- 
nual operating expense charge of 
each company for depreciation 
would be reduced by the amount 
of the 512% credit thereby rais- 
ing the “earnings available for 
return” by a= corresponding 
amount. 

Thus, if a company is now 
earning the 612% rate permitted 
by the Commission, its rate of 
return would be raised by the 
amount of 5!2% credit, thereby, 
making itself subject to possible 
rate reductions. 


The theory on which the ma- 
jority of the Commission bases its 
Order is that depreciation belongs 
to the consumer and the owners 
of the property are only entitled 
to a service charge of 1% (6%%- 
534%) for handling the reinvest- 
ment of depreciation funds. The 
Order was to become effective 
Aug. 17, 1944, however, represen- 
tatives of the various water, gas 
and electric companies appeared 
before the Commission on Aug. 11 
to enter protests and secured a 
30-day extension. Miss Agnes Mae 
Wilson, one of the Commissioners, 
questioned order’s validity, 
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Municipal News & Notes 


North Carolina Governor | 
Urges Provision Now For | 
General Debt Redemption 


North Carolina’s general fund | 
surplus, which stood at $57,648,870 | 
on June 30, last, is likely to reach | 
$75,000,000 by the close of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, on June 30, 1945, 
Governor J. Melville Broughton 
predicted recently. In discussing 
the surplus in relation to the 
State’s outstanding debt, Governor 
Broughton said that the general 
sentiment is to set aside a suf- 
ficient amount of the surplus to 
offset the State’s general fund 
bonded debt. This debt, he said, 
now totals in principal amount 
approximately $50,403,500, against 
which there is now a sinking fund 
of $6,241,000. 


“It is regrettable,” the Gover- 
nor declared, “that this general | 
fund bonded indebtedness can- 
not be paid off while money is 
on hand more than sufficient | 
for such purpose. However, the 
bonds have no callable pro- | 
vision, and the only alternative 
is to set aside in a sinking fund | 

| 


specifically allocated for this 
purpose enough of the present 
surplus in its invested form to 
effset and be available for the 
payment of the general fund 
bonds. By this action, except 
for the difference in interest 
rate, this bonded indebtedness | 
will be in effect retired. Such | 
action will have a definitely sta- | 
bilizing effect upon the credit 
and financial standing of the 
State. There should be no 
deviation from this course. 


“With the general fund indebt- 
edness thus disposed of, the State 
will be in a very satisfactory con- | 
dition with respect to its other 
bonded indebtedness, which con- 
sists of highway bonds in a total 
amount of $55,855,000, less the 
sinking fund of $13,400,195, or a 
net highway indebtedness of $42,- 
454,805. All highway bonds, pay- 
able in annual amounts and under 
present schedules of payment, | 
these bonds will be retired com- | 
pletely in seven years. At the end | 








of that period the State will have | 


no outstanding bonded indebted- | 


ness whatsoever.” | 


Continuing, Governor Brough- | 
ton noted as follows: 


“If the suggested plan of utiliz- | 
ing enough of the existing surplus | 
to offset the general fund bonded | 
indebtedness is followed, there | 
will remain an estimated surplus 


; menting 
services, including such new and 
‘additional programs as service to 


of $35,000,000 at the end of this 
biennium. The utilization of this 


|} surplus would present to the gen- 
|}eral assembly three alternatives: 


Expansion of plant and facilities 


of State agencies and institutions 


where such need exists; supple- 
the program of State 


returning veterans and a compre- 
hensive health and hospital pro- 
gram now being studied by a com- 
mission appointed for this pur- 
pose—tax reduction. 


“The budget statement discloses 
a highway surplus of nearly $40,- 
000,000. This is not in fact a sur- 
plus but merely a deferred 
maintenance account. Every dol- 
lar of this amount—and more—is 
needed immediately for improve- 


/ments and extensoin of our high- 
| way system and would have been 
_used already if materials had been 


available. 


“It would be blind optimism 
to expect that revenues which 
have been abnormally increased 
by war conditions will continue 
after the war is over. There are 
already indications ef declining 
trends in certain classifications 
of revenue. The general assem- 
bly will therefore wisely refrain 
from any unnecessary extrava- 
gant appropriations. North 
Carolina is on a financial basis 
unsurpassed by that of any State 
in the American Union and 
equalled by few.” 


Halsey, Stuart & Others 


Awarded Spokane Sch. Bonds| 
The issue of $3,400,000 building | 


_bonds offered Aug. 11 was award-. 
ed to a syndicate headed by Hal-| 


sey, Stuart & Co., Inc., Chicago, | 
and the First National Bank of | 
Chicago, on their bid of 105.402, | 
for various interest rates, a net) 
interest cost to the district of | 
about 1.2468%. The bonds mature | 
annually from 1946 to 1967 and) 
are being re-offered by successful | 
group at prices to yield from'| 
0.55% to 1.20%, according to ma- | 
turity. The bonds are being is-| 
sued for construction purposes | 
and in the opinion of counsel will 
constitute valid and legally bind- 
ing obligations of the _ district | 
payable from ad valorem taxes 
levied upon all of the taxable 
property therein without limita- 
tion as to rate or amount. The) 
bankers regard the bonds as being 
legal investment for savings 
banks in New York State. 





- Outlook For Employment 


(Continued from page 683) 


also a willingness on the part of, 
the worker to take suitable em- 
ployment, to go to the place where | 
work is available, and to fit him- | 
self for types of work that are. 
required in peacetime. 

This goal cannot be translated | 
in an exact statistic. We need to) 
plan with enough flexibility to/| 
use the labor that is available un- 
der a system of freedom to choose 
to enter the labor market or to) 
retire from it. 

% te * 

It will help, however, to see 
our problem in terms of minimum 
numbers. Where do we stand to- 
day? Where have we come from? 
In Apr., 1940 (which we can take 
as a benchmark) there were about 
54 million men and women in the 
Jabor force, including 454 million 
employed persons, about 8 mil- 
lion unemployed, and less than 4% 
million in the Armed Forces. Four 
year later (in Apr., 1944) the to- 
tal labor force had expanded by 
over 9 million to 63 million. _Em- 
ployment was above 51 million— 
about 6 million above the Apr.. 
1940 figure. The unemployed had 
decreased by 7 million, and the 
Armed Forces had increased by 
10% million. Our ability to ex- 
pand the labor force by 9 millions 
explains much of the success of 
our war mobilization. This rep- 
resents a growth of 6 million to 





7 million over and above the 
growth which normally might 
have been expected to occur dur- 
ing four years as a result of pop- 
ulation growth. Three million of 
the so-called abnormal increment 
to the wartime labor force have 
been women—about 1% million 
under 24 years of age and about 
1% million over 35 years of age. 
% ** % 

Where do we have to set our 


| sights for the post-war period? It 


is certain that many older work- | 
ers will wish to retire, that many 
women will prefer to take up. 
their work as homemakers, and) 
that we shall once again start to, 
raise the school-leaving age. Thus | 
we do not need to visualize 63) 
million in the post-war labor 
force. But we do need to visual- 
ize a larger force than we had in| 
1940, first because of population | 
growth and second because of. 
residual influences of the war-'| 
time expansion. The smallest 
number we dare think about for | 
the fall of 1947 would approxi-. 
mate 58.5 million. This is no 
greater than the number that pre- 
war trends have led us to fore- 
cast for 1947. 

It is highly improbable that ab- 
normal wartime influences on the 


labor force will vanish without | 
leaving any trace. But let us say 


that conditions are such that only | 
58142 million people are at work 
or in the Armed Forces or seek- 
ing work in 1947. There will be, | 
perhaps, 2% million persons in| 
the Armed Forces. If we grant 
that 2% million is a maximum 
volume of permissible unemploy- 
ment, we are faced with the need 
for 534% million jobs. This is 7 
million more than in November, 
1940, 3 million above November, 
1941 (just prior to Pearl Harbor), 
and 2 million more than reached 
at the peak of the war effort in 
November, 1943. This suggests the 
magnitude of the post-war em- 
ployment problem, particularly if 
we recall two facts: (1) the vast 


‘expansion of certain war indus- 


tries, and (2) that most non-muni- 
tions industries except construc- 
tion have expanded rather than 
contracted during the war. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has not attempted to forecast em- 
ployment or unemployment be- 
cause we hope that it may be pos- 
sible that all of us may raise our 
sights. But remember that 53% 
million jobs is a bed-rock min- 
imum to satisfy approximately 


| what we mean when we say that 


there should be full employment. 


| Actually, because of residual in- 


fluences of the war on the labor 


‘force, you had better think of 55 
| million 
/ needed in 1947. 


jobs as the minimum 


Various organizations have 


/made forecasts with a good deal 


of agreement as to the expected 


‘level of employment in the post- 


conversion period. These esti- 
mates range between 49 and 52 
million in agricultural and non- 
agricultural employment two 
years after the end of the war. 
In other words the very best of 
the expectations (52 million) runs 
considerably under the lowest 
possible forecast of needed jobs 
(5314 million), and at least 3 mil- 
lion under a reasonable forecast 
of need. Some of the estimates 
run 3 million below this level. 





So the first thing I want to say 


to you is that all of us need to. 
raise our sights. At this writing 
the actual expectations of the 
business community do not add/| 
up to anything like full employ- 
ment two years after the end of 
the war with Japan. 

If we arbitrarily take a figure 
of 50 million jobs as an assumed 
figure that corresponds to our 
current sighting, what does this 
mean? It means a net movement 
of about 4 million out of manu- 
facturing. 

More than 4 million workers 
will have to be moved out of iron 
and steel, machinery, aircraft, 
shipbuilding, non-ferrous metals 
and chemicals industries. A few 
hundred thousand additional 
workers would be absorbed in 
furniture, textiles, leather goods, 
paper and similar industries. Em- 
ployment in such nonmanufac- 
turing industries as construction, 
trade, finance and _ services is 
likely to expand after the war but 
not enough in the aggregate to 
offset the contraction in manu- 
facturing industries. 


The retail trade can do much 
to help raise the sights of the 
business community. You know 
that your business depends on the 
income of a community. The 
average manufacturer has less ex- 
perience that involves thinking of 
his business in terms of national 
income. Rather he thinks back to 
some earlier period of good or 
bad business and uses it as his 
benchmark. 


Businessmen have never expe- 
rienced the kind of demand that 
would result if 53 to 55 million 
people were actually at work. 
1941 was our closest approxima- 
tion and even then there were 
less than 52 million employed 
and shortages made it impossible 
to satisfy consumer demand. In 
part, buying power that year was 
being sopped up in rising prices. 
The first part of the post-war job 
is to translate full employment 
into income and that income into 


consumer goods and services. We( 





will find a need for fundamental 
expansion of equipment that will 
in turn require the employment 
of many hundreds of thousands. 

Once we have done that, how~ 
ever, we need to start asking what 
kind of assurance the individual 
businessman needs to translate 
his plans, to meet that mark 
into contracts for new plant a 
equipment. If he waits to place 
his orders until he sees the mar-= 
ket in terms of orders on hand, 
we may never get full employ~ 
ment. If he places the orders and 
full employment doesn’t material~ 
ize, he may lose his shirt. Do you 
know the way out of this dilem- 
ma? I hope some of you will dis~ 
cuss it after I have finished. 

* oe 8 

I have talked at some length 
about the more distant period two 
years or so after the end of the 
war with Japan, because it is with 
respect to that period that we 
can talk of the possibility of full 
employment. The rapidity of re» 
conversion and expansion during 
the transitional period will also 
depend upon the firmness of our 
belief that we will have full em= 
ployment at the earliest moment 
that it is technically possible. Le® 
me repeat that—‘The rapidity of 
reconversion and expansion.” We 
will not accomplish our task if 
we concern ourselves exclusively ~ 
with reconversion. Expansion is 
also required. It is implicit m 
everything that I have said about 
raising our sights. And since E 
shall be talking next about the 
problems of the transition back te 
peace, I want to give a final wor@ 
of warning that we must duri 
that period expand the deman 
for labor so that there will be 
53 to 55 million jobs—not 51 as at 
present; not 46 as before the war. 

The transition to a peacetime 
economy will be made in two 
stages. There will be no signifi- 
cant reconversion before Ger-= 
many is defeated. In total, muni 
tions employment will «decline 


(Continued on page 701) 
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BLAIR & CO,, INC. 
MURPHEY, FAVRE & CO. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 

FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
DRUMHELLER, 
MARTIN, BURNS & CORBETT, INC. 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


$3,400,000 


Spokane County School District No. 81 


(SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ) 


/ 
M47 


Due Serially September 1, 1946 to 1967, inclusive 


(Bonds due 1965 to 1967, inclusive, subject to redemption in inverse numerical order 
at par and accrued interest on September 1, 1954, or om any interest date thereafter) 


Legal investment, in our opinion, for Savings Banks in New York State 


These Bonds, authorized at an election, are to be issued for capital purposes, 
and in the opinion of counsel will constitute valid and legally binding obli- 
gations of Spokane County School District No. 81, payable from ad valorem 
taxes levied upon all the taxable property therein without limitation as to 


Priced to yield 0.55% to 1.20%, according to maturity 


These bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of legality by Messrs. Wood, Hoffman, King & 

Dawson, New York City, and Messrs. Burcham and Blair, Spokane, whose opinions will be furnished upon delivery. The offering circular 

may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are 
offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


Dated September 1, 1944. Principal and interest, March 1 and September 1, payable in Spokane or New York City. Coupon Bonds 
in the denomination of $1,000. The information contained herein has been carefully compiled from sources considered reliable, and 
while not guaranteed as to completeness or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date. 
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Will Bretton Woods Agreement 
Revive The Gold Standard? 


(Continued from page 684) 


clinging to silver as a monetary 
base, sought means of linking 
their domestic currency to gold. 
Great Britain, desirous of reestab- 
lishing her position as an inter- 
national financial center, made 
the serious error of restoring the 
pound sterling to its old gold 
basis, thereby increasing the cost 
of its products sold abroad, and 
raising its domestic wage and 
price levels. 
cover of its currency was decid- 
edly inadequate. 

A further error was committed 
by British bankers and financiers 
in their efforts to participate in 
the financing of European recon- 
struction by placing large loans 
abroad, particularly in Germany 
and Austria. When these “recon- 
structed” areas underwent serious 
commercial and banking disturb- 
ances following our own financial 
panic of 1929, the Bank of Eng- 
land was unable to maintain a 
sufficient gold reserve to meet the 
heavy redemptions of its notes, 
largely because of the withdrawal 
of foreign deposits. On Sept. 20, 
1931, the British Government gave 
the order to cease specie payments 
and again the world’s center of 
finance for more than a century 
Was on a paper currency basis. 

The situation was greeted with 
a sort of rejoicing in British po- 
litical and financial circles. Now, 
the nation was freed from “the 
cross of gold,” and Great Britain 
need not penalize her own busi- 
nessmen by restricting discounts 
in order to maintain the gold con- 


Moreover, the gold | 


peace negotiations of the First 
World War and whose book, “The 
Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” was read widely through- 
out the world. The Keynes Plan 
was soon followed by the so- 
called White Plan, whose author, 
Harry D. White is an Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Both plans, accordingly, bear the 
stamp of official origin. 

It is unnecessary to describe 
‘here in detail the differences and 
|similarities of these proposals. 
| They have been printed and thor- 
|}oughly analyzed in the pages of 
'“The Chronicle.” But it will bear 
repetition to state the position oc 
cupied by gold as an internationa 
exchange medium in each. 

Lord Keynes proposed an in- 
ternational monetary unit, the 
value of which in gold may be 
changed when desired, but said 
nothing about the method of mak- 
ing such changes. The White Plan 
proposed a definite monetary unit 
of 1371/7 grains of fine gold, 
equal to the amount of gold in 


] 


form to this external value as 
fixed in terms of gold. On the 
other hand, the use of gold merely 
as a common denominator, by 
means of which the relative val- 
ues of national currencies—these 
being free to change — are ex- 
pressed from time to time, is ob- 
viously quite another matter.” 

In thus trying to reconcile his 
own opposition to the gold stand- 
ard and the system of fixing ex- 
change ratios of different coun- 
tries in terms of gold, as approved 
by the Bretton Woods Conference, 
Lord Keynes apparently forgets 
that under any national currency 
system, a sovereign nation is free 
to alter the weight and fineness 
of its monetary unit, or otherwise 
alter its value. It may even fix or 
alter from time to time, the ex- 
change ratio of its own currency 
-with that of other nations and 
|rigidly control exchange opera- 
'tions. Of course, if a nation ad- 
| heres to an absolute gold standard, 
_it should not seek to interfere in 
any way with a free market for 
gold as a commodity or to con- 
trol its movement by force, or to 
interrupt or impede the redemp- 
tion of all forms of lawful money 
into gold. But, as Prof. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer has pointed out in his 
testimony before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the House 





ten U. S. dollars. The domestic 
currency of each country would | 
be fixed in terms of gold, as a} 
ratio of this international unit, | 
and no alteration of this ratio} 
could be made unless approved | 
by an overwhelming vote of the | 
cooperating nations. | 

Thus, the United States, as) 
might be expected, is interested | 
in maintaining and strengthening | 
gold as a universal international | 
exchange medium, whereas Great | 





vertibility of her currency. The 
pound sterling could be ‘“cheap- 
ened” so that British products 
could compete with those of other 
depreciated currencies! ‘The relic 
of barbarism,’ as Lord Keynes) 





Britain, though acknowledging | 
the importance of gold for this | 
purpose, desires to weaken the 


status of gold in effecting inter-| 
national monetary settlements. | 

The final wind up, as indicated | 
in the United Nations Agreement | 


of Representatives, a gold stand- 
ard in practice does not assume 
absolute freedom from govern- 
mental controls that may affect 
the value of the metal. 

Lord Keynes, perhaps, rejoices 
that the International Monetary 
Fund plan would permit a mem- 
ber nation to change the gold 
parity of its currency to the ex- 
tent of 10%, and further, when 
in the judgment of the governing 
powers over the Fund, circum- 
stances require a more drastic ad- 
justment, it may be permitted. 
But this does not give full free- 
dom to a nation to lower or raise 
the value of its monetary unit to 
suit its own economic designs or 


characterized the gold standard,| at Bretton Woods, establishing an| to further its own interests at the 


was indeed, now merely a relic. 


| International Monetary Fund and 


| 


expense of others, as happened 


What happened in the years im-| an International Bank for Recon- in the case of Great Britain fol- 
mediately following the abandon-| struction and Development was a lowing the abandonment of the 
ment of the gold standard by the; complete victory for the United | 80ld standard in September, 1931. 


British is quite well known.» It | 
led to a sort of international mon- | 
etary chaos, which had serious | 


States proposals. It went even | 
further! Instead of creating a new 
international monetary unit, it 


For, in addition to the other re- 
strictions placed upon changes in 
gold parities of domestic curren- 


repercussions on our own fiscal; made the U. S. gold dollar, of its cies, it is provided by Article IV, 


and monetary policies. The inter-| 
national currency warfare which | 
ensued was but partly mollified | 
by the truce involved in the Tri- 
partite Agreement of September, 
1936, when the second European 
war broke out. As has already 
been stated, a gold or any other 
metallic standard cannot be main- 
tained by a modern nation en- 
gaged in a serious and prolonged 
war, SO any proposal or suggestion 
to fix a metallic standard even 
for international exchange pur- 
poses during hostilities would 
seem to be ruled out. However, 
as the prospects of the defeat of 
Germany and her satellites be- 
came more evident, farseeing 
statesmen and economists began 
to look forward to a condition of 
peace that would be free from 
competitive currency wars and in- 
ternational trade and financial 
handicaps. It was recognized that 
this could be accomplished only 
through an effective international 
cooperation agreement or organ- 
ization, in which mutual rather 
than individual competitive ad- 
vantage would be the primary 
object. Since the major part of 
the world’s monetary reserves 
was concentrated in the United 
States, and most of the leading 
trading nations lacked an ade- 
quate supply, it was of paramount 
importance that a mechanism be 
evolved which would not be en- 
tirely dependent on gold to assure 
international exchange equilib- 
rium. 

The first plan to be proposed 
as an_ international exchange 
mechanism or clearing house 
oer ragy pate Great Britain. It 

me known as the Keynes 
Plan, because of its author, Lord 
Keynes, the prominent British 


present weight and fineness, the. 
basic international money. 


Was Great Britain opposed to) 
this. arrangement? In an address | 
to the House of Lords on May 23, | 
1944, Lord Keynes expressed sat- | 
isfaction with, this new set up, but 
denied that it meant the adher- 
ence to a domestic gold standard. 
“There is no longer any need for 
a new fangled international mon- 
etary unit,’ Lord Keynes main- 
tained, but he still claimed that 
“the dog that died, (i. e. his 
‘bancor’ unit) was a more thor- 
oughbred animal than has now 
come out from a mixed marriage 
of ideas.” 

Regarding the effect on the 
British pound sterling of the ad- 
herence to a fixed weight of gold 
as the basic unit of value in the 
International Fund, Lord Keynes 
remarked: ol 

“The question which has re- 
cently been given chief promi- 
nence is whether we are in a 
sense returning to the disabilities 
of the former gold standard, relief 
from which we have rightly 
learned to prize so highly. If I 
have any authority to pronounce 
on what is and what is not the 
essence and meaning of the gold 
standard, I should say that this 
plan is the exact opposite of it. 
The plan, in its relation to gold is, 
indeed, very close to proposals 
which I advocated in vain as the 
right alternative, when I was bit- 
terly opposing this country’s re- 
turn to gold. The gold standard, 
as I understand it, means a sys- 
tem under which the external 
value of a national currency is 
rigidly tied to a fixed quantity of 
gold, which can only honorably be 
broken under force majeure, and 
it involves a financial policy 





economist and British treasu 
official, who had a hand in the 


which compels the internal value 
of the domestic currency to con- 


Section 8 of the International 
Monetary Fund Agreement that 
“(a) the gold value of the Fund’s 
assets shall be maintained, not- 
withstanding changes in the par 
or foreign exchange value of the 
currency of any member, and (b) 
whenever (i) the par value of a 
member’s currency is reduced, or 


(ii) the foreign exchange value 
of a member’s currency has, in the | 
opinion of the Fund, depreciated | 
to a significant extent within the 


member’s territories, the member | 


shall pay to the Fund within a 
reasonable time an amount of its 


own currency equal to the reduc-| 


tion in the gold value of its cur- 
rency held by the Fund.” 

This provision, if effective, 
would act as a check against par 
value alterations that might other- 
wise be carried out independently 
by a single country, when it may 
for some reason, deem it advan- 
tageous to itself to depreciate the 
exchange value of its money. 

But, a still more significant pro- 
vision, which would seem _ to 
maintain “gold on its throne,” 
despite Lord Keynes’ boast of its 
dethronement, is found in Article 
V, Sec. 6, in which a member na- 
tion is required to buy gold from 
the Fund in exchange for its own 
currency. Under the first draft of 
the United Nations. Experts’ Plan, 
it was a moot question whether 
any nation would be required to 
buy gold from the Fund, if it 
did not desire to do so. Certainly, 
Great Britain and other nations 
that have abandoned the mainte- 
mance of gold reserves against 
‘currency issues, would have, at 
times, little use for this “sterile 
commodity.” Accordingly, it was 
believed that the British delega- 


tion to the monetary conference 
‘would insist that the provision 
should be made such, that gold 











DIVIDEND NOTICES 





| CHRYSLER DE SOTO: 
DODGE 7/772 PLY MOUTH 


, 4 





NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
September 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 21, 1944, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 





Chairman, Finance Committee 








: Tue GarLock 
YX Packinc CoMPANY 
a ee a August 15, 1944 

COMMON DIVIDEND No. 273 
At a regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors, held in Palmyra, N. Y., this 
day, a dividend of 50¢ per share was 
declared on the common stock of the 
Company, payable September 30, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1944. 
R. M. WapLes, Secretary 








Magma Copper Company 
Dividend No. 88S 


On August 16, 1944, a dividend of Twenty- 
five Cents (25c) per share was declared on the 


capital stock of Magma Copper Company, pay- 
able September 15, 1944, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business August 29, 1944. 


H, E. DODGE, Treasurer. _ 











Newmont Mining 


. 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 64 
On August 15, 1944, a dividend of 3714 cents 
per share was declared on the capital stock of | 
Newmont Mining Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1944 to stockholders of record at 


the close of business August 28, 1944, 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 








TENNESSEE 
ORPORATION 


A dividend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared, payable September 28, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 12, 1944. 

61 Broadway, J. B. McGEE 
New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer. 
August 15, 1944. 


—— we 


MLNMESSEE CORPORATION 





purchases from the Fund should 
be voluntary. 

But, the United States, sup- 
ported undoubtedly by Russia, 
having consideration for main- 
taining the value of their large 
gold reserves, stood firm for the 
compulsory gold purchase provi- 
sion. The Treasury’s attitude on 
this point was made plain in its 


list of “interpretations,” which it | 


published and distributed at the 
International Monetary Confer- 
ence. To the question, “Are all 
countries that are members of the 
International Monetary Fund un- 
der obligation to buy all gold 
offered to them at a fixed price,, 
the published reply was: 


“Despite the fact that there is 
no explicit provision requiring 
member countries to:buy all gold 
offered to them, it is our view 
that Provision IX-2 implicitly re- 
quires member cougtries to buy 
gold offered to theni’ by member 
countries when this ‘becomes ne- 
cessary to prevent an appreciation 
of the exchange beyond the range 
established by the Fund. Appro- 
priate action to prevent exchange 
transactions in its market in cur- 
rencies of other members at rates 
outside the prescribed range in- 


volves the acquisition of gold of- | 


fered by other member countries 
or by the Fund. 


“Obviously a member country 
can take steps to limit the demand 
for its currency by the nationals 
of other countries,;and in this 
way it can minimize the import 
of gold. It may, with the approval 
of the Fund, restrict capital 
movements when the influx of 
foreign funds is regarded as un- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


= 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MFG. CO.—=- 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 2 
A dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 


share on the preferred stock, $100.00 
par volue, of this Company has been dee 
clared, payable September 5, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 18, 1944. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 
W. F. HAWKINSON, 

August 2, 1944. Secretary-Treasurer, 


BPE EF EE IEEE IIE PP OO Oe 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MFG. CO.-— 


COMMON CIVIDEND NO. 6&1 


A dividend of twenty-five cents ($0.25) 
per slare on the common stock, without 
par value, of this Company has been de- 
clared, payable September 30, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 


business September 8, 1944. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 

W. F. HAWKINSON, 


August 2, 1944. Secretary-Treasurer. 














AMERICAN CYANAMID 


COMPANY 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on August 
15, 1944, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 144% ($.125) per share on 
the outstanding shares of the 5% 
Cumulative Preference Stock of the 
Company, payable October 2, 1944 
to the holders of such stock of rec- 
ord a. the close of business Sep- 
tember 9, 1944. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on August 
15, 1944, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of fifteen cents (15¢) per share 
on the outstanding shares of the 
Class ‘‘A’’ and Class ‘“‘B’’ Common 
Stock of the Company, payable 
October 2, 1944 to the holders of 
such stock of record at the close of 
business September 9, 1944. 


W. P. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary. 
































THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 
30 Broad Street 
New York, July 29, 1944. 
A dividend of Twenty (20) Cents per share 
has been declared on the capital stock without 
par value of this Company, payable September 
15, 1944 to shareholders of record at the close 
of business August 18, 1944. 
Cc. O. BELL, Secretary. 


CITY INVESTING COMPANY 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 

a August 15, 1944 
The Board of Directors has this day declared, 
cut of surplus of the Company, a dividend for 
the three months ending September 30, 1944, of 
one and three quarters (134%) per centum upon 
|the issued and outstanding Preferred Capital 
| stock of the Company, other than Preferred 
stock cwned by the Company, payable October 
2, 1944, to holders (other than the Company), of 
the Preferred Capital steck of record on the 
becks of the Company at the close of business 
|on September 25, 1944. Checks will be mailed, 
G. F. GUNTHER, Secretary 











desirable. It may even adopt 
measures that will reduce the de- 
‘mand for its exports in other 
countries, although certain forms 
of such measures can be adopted 
‘only with the approval of the 
‘Fund. But in any case, so long 
'as there is a demand for its cur- 
‘rency to. settle international 
| transactions on current account, a 
/'member country is_ implicitly 
obligated to provide its currency 
\for gold. 

“Also, it is clearly expected that 
the Fund can replenish its supply 
of the currency of any member 
country through the sale of gold 
when this is necessary to provide 
exchange for the purposes for 
which the Fund is authorized to 
sell exchange. Because the Fund’s 
gold holdings are regarded as a 
‘liquid asset equivalent to any 
member currency, provision is 
made for the gradual replacement 
of local currency by gold. It 
would be contrary to the purposes 
of these provisions if gold were 
not purchased freely by member 
countries when this becomes 
necessary to prevent an apprecia- 
tion of the exchanges.” 
| Thus, any member nation, 
| which has “dethroned” gold, and 
therefore has no particular use 
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for the metal as a currency back- 
ing, may be required to hold large 
and “sterile” amounts whether it 


wants to or not. In this way, the} 


vast U. S. holdings, buried at Fort 
Knox, may be distributed through- 
out the world, and maintain its 
value, despite the gloomy predic- 
tions that its future worth might 
depend on its use as roofing ma- 
terial. 

It is quite evident that Russia 
also is desirous of upholding the 
status of golu in international ex- 
change. Unlike the other United 
Nations, Russia conducts its for- 
eign trade and foreign exchange 
operations as a state monopoly. 
It is, therefore, the only impor- 
tant nation which may maintain a 
domestic currency system com- 
pletely divorced from its exchange 
status in other countries. In other 
words, the value of Russia’s in- 
ternal currency can be maintained 
or altered, regardless of its quota- 
tions abroad, or the balance-of- 
payments position of the country. 
Its gold reserve, therefore, can be 
applied solely in effecting its pay- 


ments or receipts from abroad. 


Accordingly, Russia is primarily 
interested in maintaining gold as 
an international exchange me- 
dium. As the country is a large 


producer of the metal, it is also) 
desirous that its value be upheld) 
and stabilized. The attitude or) 


policy is borne out in recent Rus- 
sian official utterances. 

In an article by Y. Vintser, pub- 
lished recently in the official So- 
viet magazine, “World Economy 
and World Politics,” and reprinted 
in translation in the “Chronicle” 
of August 10th, the author re- 
marks: 

“When talking of the ‘future’ 
fate of gold, it must be said that 
its role as a measure of value will 
inevitably be maintained so long 
as production of goods is main- 
tained. This role is quite inde- 
pendent of the existence or ab- 
sence of a gold standard or of gold 
circulation. Even inflation (de- 
preciation of money) rests on the 
role of gold as a measure of value. 
This role of gold is also not in- 
fluenced either by the volume or 
the distribution of the world’s 
gold reserves. 
cerning the role of gold with re- 
gard to other functions of money 
is quite another matter. Gener- 
ally gold stopped being used for 
monetary circulation inside in- 
dividual countries already from 
the time of the 1914-1918 war. As 
a means for payment 
comes in times of crisis, 


down. 


purchase as that of a means of 
settlement. 


nificance of gold as money 
changes (and has already changed 
more than once) 


gold in the monetary system of 
the capitalistic world will be in- 
evitably maintained independent- 
ly of the money standards which 
will be accepted after the war.” 


The policy expressed in the 
foregoing except is reiterated by 
another Russian economist, I. 


Trachtenberg, writing in the same 
soviet official publication. This 
authority holds that “it is impos- 
Sible to make the principle of di- 
vorce from gold the basis of a cur- 
rency agreement. Capitalism can 
only loosen the ‘golden fetters,’ 
but cannot disiodge gold from its 
throne.” And referring to the 
means employed 


the stability of the Russian cur-. 
rency under the present regime, | 


in world 
Mr. 


and Russia’s interest 
monetary _§ stabilization, 
Trachtenberg remarks: 
“The stability of our currency 
exchange rate is guaranteed by 
our socialist system of economy, 


and, in particular, by the monop-\ were held in line with external! ual and national 
oly of foreign trade. The stability values. 





The question con- | 


it only | 
when | 
the machinery for credit breaks | 
As treasure it played an} 
essential role between the two) 
world wars, and undoubtedly will | 
continue to play it in the future. | 
Even earlier, gold as world money, | 
as Marx pointed out, did not so} 
much play the role of a means of | 


A number of present | 
day schemes are aimed at bring-.| 
ing this latter role to a minimum. | 

“In this way, although the sig- | 


in the historic | 
process, nevertheless the role of, 


in maintaining | 


of the purchasing power of our 
money is stipulated by the inner 
laws of our economic structure. 

“Nevertheless, we are interested 
in the stability of the currencies 
of foreign countries, both of those 
to which we export goods and 
those from which we import them. 
We are interested in the develop- 
ment of world trade. Any kind of 
measure which to any degree 
might aid in solving the above 
problems, including currency 
measures, should therefore attract 
our attention.” 

Thus, it is apparent that two 
of the three major members of 
the International Monetary Fund, 
whose combined votes will have 
controlling force, are strongly in- 
terested in maintaining the status 
of gold as an exchange medium 
and in fostering the universal 
restoration of the gold standard. 

What will be the ultimate effect 
‘of all this on future domestic cur- 
rencies, assuming the objects of 
the International Monetary Fund 
will be attained? Will the trading 
nations of the world be forced to 


their internal medium of ex- 
|change, just as during the period 
| from 1870 to 1900 they were prac- 
| tically forced to give up silver or 
bimetallism, because of the un- 
yielding attitude and policies of 
Great Britain, Germany and other 
gold standard adherants? 

The answer is decidedly, Yes. 

It should be remembered that 
during the period of “the battle 
of the’ standards,’ both the 
United States and France (the 
latter 
Monetary Union), made almost 
frantic efforts to bring about the 
restoration of universal bimetal- 
lism, and to maintain their own 
domestic system of two metal 
bases, but they were eventually 
forced to abandon the struggle, 
and to join with others in adopt- 
ing gold as their basic money. 
Certainly, unless a nation is situ- 
Ti as Russia is today, in which 
all 
transactions are closely controlled 
by the State, it would be impos- 
sible to maintain a stable internal 
currency free from price*fluctua- 
tions induced by the purchasing 
power of foreign currencies, and 
at the same time permit freedom 
in foreign trade and international 
capital movements. 

Past monetary experience has 
proven that a system of free en- 
terprise, combined with the free 
international movement of capital, 
in the form of money, credit, 
goods and services, does not per- 
mit a nation permanently to have 
one kind of money system for in- 
ternal transactions, and another 
system for foreign transactions, 
without fixing a relationship or 
interconvertibility between the 
two. Argentina’s history furnishes 
an illustration of this. From 1885 
to 1899, Argentina operated on a 
paper currency basis. At the same 
time it carried on a large volume 
of international trade — both in 
imports and exports. However, 
because of the internal price fluc- 


change irregularities, the business 
of the country suffered serious 
'handicaps. As a means of effect- 
ing a stabilization between the in- 
ternal currency and its external 
value, the Argentine Government 
in 1899 adopted the gold exchange 


standard — a monetary system 
whereby the domestic currency 
was linked to the British pound 
and a fixed ratio established be- 
tween a “gold peso” (which did 
not circulate) and the “national 
money,” the circulating medium. 
This convertibility, however, 
could be effected only through 
the exchange of domestic money 
for drafts on foreign gold cur- 
rency. As long as such an ar- 
'rangement could be maintained, 
'the value of the nation’s internal 
/currency was substantially on a 


gold basis, and internal values 


again adopt gold as a backing for | 


backed up by the Latin) 


tuations and recurring foreign ex- | 


Compulsory And Private 
Social Sec. Essential! 


(Continued from page 685) 
us from want and make life more 
_livable. Both are essential for 
| true social security. 


|ophy of government and our way 
of life. Social security should be 
gradually and soundly extended 
so as to take up the slack when 


| 


| 
} 


| 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 686) 


a market break would come 





‘which often gives you the tip- 


off on the major trend. The 
third one is of course the one 


_to be scared of. For if you 
are caught in the third stage 


'was quite common. Readers) 
“An American Beveridge Plan | will recall that this column) 
/must be based upon our philos-| flatly observed that instead 


| 
| 
| 


of a reaction D-Day would 
likely mark the beginning of 
a substantial rally. The rest is 


voluntary effort fails. Some peo-| history and while interesting 


'ple fear compulsion as a menace 
to our institutions, but the danger 
is not in compulsion but in bu- 
-reaucratic centralization which 


| 
| 


and naturally flattering to 
point back to, has nothing to 
do with the future. That will 


separates the people from govern-| have to be taken care of by 
ment, dwarfs the states, the local | 


communities and voluntary ef- 
| forts of all kinds. We do not want 
'to lose our rights as individuals 
|or our energy and enterprise as a 
| people, but we do need the assist- 
-ance of the Federal Government 
in leadership, financing, and in 
creating and maintaining high 
| standards. 

“Contrary to the warning of 
Archibald M. MacLeish, renowned 
/poet and librarian of Congress, 
'that we must not make this a 
| peace of coal, and iron, and oil— 
it is upon just such things that an 
enlightened and lasting peace 
/must be based. There will be lit- 
‘tle left of “the four freedoms” 
‘unless the wealth, science, and 
natural riches of the world are 
'made available on a fair basis to 
-all nations. Oil in Saudi Arabia 
must not be exploited and con- 
trolled by the United States and 
| Britain but by an appropriate in- 
' ternational agency. If a few great 
'nations divide up the basic nat- 


ural resources of the world, we| 
shall have an imperialistic uni- | 


verse and power politics which 
will lead to serious future con- 
flict. 


“Bretton Woods, hopeful as it} tant. 


itself. 
a 
Any discussion of the mar- 
ket must, to be unbiased, 
rest on technical factors. 
These are also based on all 
sorts of events, known and 
unknown. Their interpreta- 
tion is seen in the action of 
the tape and to the initiate 


speak volumes. 
* ok 


For example reactions gen- 
erally fall into three classifi- 
cations. A “news” break 
which shortly corrects itself 
and more often than not pre- 
sents buying opportunities; a 
corrective or so called tech- 
nical setback that seeks to 
overcome or equalize preced- 
ing excesses, and finally the 
major break which means the 
end of the bull market. 

ae aK ok 


* 





The first one is unimpor- 
The second type may 


is, is but a beginning. While there | ]ead to spills in various stocks 


foreign trade and exchange | iS controversy among bankers and | 


economists as to some of the pro- | 





you’re just out of luck. 
* ok * 


From where I sit it looks 


'as if we had a combination of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


|S 


| 





visions of the plan for an inter-| much for peace as for war. We 


national bank which will provide 


| loans, and of the agency proposed 
'to stabilize the currency, the im- 
_ portant thing is that such agencies 
be created. The nations must 
|learn to work together for com- 
'mon ends and some plan of or- 
'ganization is essential. The two 
‘agencies envisioned at Bretton 
Woods lead inevitably, if they are 
'to be effective, to tariff reduction 
'on a multilateral scale, and to the 
removal of all major barriers to 
|trade. We cannot have a cooper- 
| ative world unless peoples buy as 
well as sell and economic nation- 
-alism is abandoned. The natural 
resources of the world must be 
equitably shared. The foundation 
of world peace and world govern- 
ment must be economic. Upon 
these agencies may be erected 
that cultural and political asso- 
ciation of nations which Mr. Mac- 
Leish envisions. 

“In addition, 
‘related protections, 


there are other 


| be available for all who can work. 
We must plan for an expanded | 
economy and use the vast produc- | 
ing power released after the war | 
to raise the standard of living | 
here and in other’ countries. 
Slums must be cleaned out; cities | 
must be rebuilt; decent housing | 
must be provided. Health, sanita- | 
tion, adequate, medical and hos- | 


pital care, and recreation must be | 


brought within the reach of all. 
“We must learn to live fully 


and help others do the same. Vic- 
‘tory against the German aggres- | 


| 
} 
| 


| 


| 
| 


sors is coming nearer every day. | 
We must be prepared for the. 


lems of war. The end of hostili-| 
ties must not find us confused and 
uncertain of our directions. It is 


just as necessary to plan for peace 
as war. 

“There is no such thing as vic- 
tory unless it brings both individ- 
security. We 
must be willing to sacrifice as 





must be willing to join with other | 
nations in providing those eco-| 
nomic and political agencies nec-| 
| essary for a prosperous and peace-| 


ful world. 

“After the last war it was said 
that we would have peace be- 
cause civilization could not go 
through another destructive world 
war, but this did not prove true. 
We lacked the courage and vision 
to create lasting peace. It is far 
more true today than after the 
First World War that war must be 
eliminated if civilization is to sur- 
vive. The destructive power of 
modern mechanisms, of robots, 
the potential power of the atom, 
the threat of virulent germs, the 
destruction of cities, the unsettle- 
ment of the social organization— 
all of these are so great that for 
the preservation of civilization it- 
self, we must find a formula for 
peace and the economic and po- 





which are) 
quite as fundamental. Jobs must | 


litical guidance of the world.” 


= 











NY Bank Stocks Compared 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 


120. 


bers of the New York Stock Ex- | 


change, have issued a most inter- 


esting quarterly comparative an- | 


alysis of 17 New York City bank 


stocks. 
may be had upon request from 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds. 


—_—__— 





Attractive Situations 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products 


problems of the peace which are| Co, common, which is listed on 
/even more difficult than the prob- | 


the St. Louis Stock Exchange. 
offers an interesting situation, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Herzog & Co., 170 Broadway. 
New York City. Copies of this 
memorandum and also circular on 
Bartgis Bros. and Federal Screw 
Works may be obtained from 
Herzog & Co. upon request. 


Copies of this analysis | 


| 


} 


the first and second stages to 
contend with. I rule the third 
one out because there are no 
tocks which look as if they 
are going through the cellar. 
There is one small possibility 
that presents the fly in the 
ointment and that is the ac- 
tion of the oils. But so long as 
that is limited to them I don’t 
see any signs of an important 
break in the offing. That be- 
ing the case I continue to rec- 
ommend retention of holdings 
recently acquired and addi- 
tions when as and if other 
stocks mentioned here two 
weeks ago get within the buy- 
ing zone. 
es 


* * 


For those not familiar with 
the issues recommended I re- 
peat: Bendix bought under 
3842 (now about 40%) hold 
with a stop at 35. Lockheed 
bought at 17 (still available) 
stop at 15. U. S. Steel bought 
at under 5812 (still there) 
with a stop at 55. The follow- 
ing got within fractions of 
buying areas: Bethlehem 
Steel between 59 and 60 (now 
6112). Latter is the only stock 
which I re-recommend if 
available. Another issue 
which looks good here is 


Crown Zellerbach. Buy that 


| 








one between 18 and 18% with 
a stop at 1714. | 
That will be about all for 
now. If others appear before 
next week rolls around I'll 
tell you which ones they are. 
* * * 


More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 
[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 


time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Extend Franking Privilege 
In International Mails 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Aug. 1 that informa- 
tion has been received from the 
Post Office Department that the 
International Committee of the 
Red Cross in Geneva is being ap- 
pealed to more and more for aid 
in reuniting members of families 
scattered because of the war. To 
accomplish this end, measures 
must be taken to collect and cen- 
tralize information on the present 
addresses of the scattered persons. | 

Indicating that for this purpose 
the American Red Cross will dis- 
tribute through various organiza- 
tions a correspondence card about 
5%4 by 4% inches in size, the an- 
nouncement from _ Postmaster 
Goldman added: 

“This card will be made avail- 
able to refugees, including evacu- 
ees, in this country who have 
changed their address and wish to 
make their present address known 
to their relatives, whose address 
they do not know themselves. 

“When the particulars called 
for on the reverse side of the 
cards have been filled in, the 
cards may be mailed free of post- 
age under Order No. 25467. These 
correspondence cards, and post-| 
cards and letters mailed by the 
American Red Cross to the Cen- 
tral Agency of Prisoners of War 
at Geneva. Switzerland, which 
are entitled to freedom of post-| 
age as above stated, must bear 
the notation ‘Refugee Mail—Post- 
age Free (See Order No. 25437).’. 

“The above-mentioned corre-| 
spondence cards will be treated | 
the same as postcards. | 

“Letters and cards mailed to ad- 
dresses in this country by the 
Central Agency of Prisoners of. 
War, Geneva, are entitled to free | 
postage in Switzerland and should | 
be delivered without the collec- 
tion of postal charges of any kind, 
unless marked for the collection | 
S postage due by the Swiss serv- | 
ce. 

“Also all cards and iletters 
mailed by the said Central Agency | 
to addresses in this country and | 
all letters and postcards mailed | 
to the said Central Agency by the) 
American Red Cross are exempt | 
from all postage charges. 

“This postage free mail is not 
entitled to registration nor to air- | 
mail service.” 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation | 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first articles 
in the series they have beer run- 
ning in the “Financial Chronicle.” 
Copies of this booklet may be had 
upon request by writing to Mark 
Merit, in care of Schenley Distill- 
ers Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 








Public National Attractive 

Stock of the Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York 
offers interesting possibilities for 
investment, according to a memo- 
randum issued by C. E. Unterberg 
& Co., 51 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this memorandum 
outlining the situation may be had 
upon request from C. E. Uuter- 
berg & Co. 





Speculative Appeal 
“MOP” general 4s of 1975 offer 
interesting speculative potentiali- 
ties, according to a circular on the 
situation issued by McLaughlin, 
Baird & Reuss, One Wall St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this circular may be had from the 
upon request. 











Fashion Park Attractive 


A detailed study of Fashion 
_Park, Inc., is contained in a 
special circular prepared by Si- 
, mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 


| ings 


The Probable Price Level 


(Continued from first page) 


increased, as at present, a price 
advance merely redistributes pro- 
duction. 

When the national economy is 
operating at or near capacity, sup- 
ply of a particular goods can be 
increased only at the expense of 
the supply of other goods. While 
a price increase under such cir- 
cumstances does tend to shut off 
demand, the increase in price re- 
quired to bring about a balance 
between supply and demand is 
necessarily large. It is too large 
to be received comfortably. It is 
inflationary. 

During wartime many members 
of the working force are engaged 
in the production of goods which 
are not to be consumed in the 
usual sense by ‘them or by the 
workers who are producing the 
goods that do go through the 
usual channels of trade. Yet the 
workers who produce war goods 
are paid in the same kind of 
money as those who produce con- 
sumers’ goods. The war worker 
thus receives claims for con- 
sumers’ goods (money) which are 
on a par with the claims, of the 
producers of consumers’ goods. 
The total claims for goods thus 
increase substantially. If the pro- 
duction of war goods is consider- 
ably greater than the usual sav- 
of the public, excessive 
claims to goods (excessive pur- 
chasing power) are necessarily 
created. 

It is because of these excessive 
claims to goods created by war 


‘and the pressures built up by 


them and the Government con- 
trols that the problem of the fu- 


ture course of commodity prices | 


is important today. There are at 


least two ways in which we could | 
approach this problem. We could | 
merely talk about it, each offer | 


his own opinion and after some 


discussion go away with the com- | 


bined opinion, which would still 
be only an opinion. Another 
method would be to try to deter- 
mine the price-making factors, 
their relative importance and 
probable trends, and on the basis 
of informed analysis and discus- 
sion reach more soundly based 
conclusions. 

When Mr. Hahn asked me to 
would choose the second approach. 
Let us, therefore, examine in de- 


'tail the price-making process. 


A “market” price is the net re- 
sult of decisions of many buyers 


tical principles. The same buyer 
or seller may emphasize different 
factors at different times; some 
even base their decisions on 
hunches and misinformation. In 
view of such human behavior in 
the market it might seem pre- 
sumptuous for any one to claim 
that he can measure the effects 
of price-making factors. 

The saving element lies in the 
law of averages. Even though the 
great majority of all commodity 
transactions may be based purely 
on guesswork, the transactions of 
those who over-estimate tend to 
counterbalance the transactions of 
those who under-estimate, leaving 
the trend of the market to be de- 
termined by the residual few 
whose judgment represents care- 
ful appraisal of the price-deter- 
mining factors. 

How prices are determined by 
basic economic factors, Govern- 
ment intervention and the minor 
effect of the so-called “trading” 
influence can be illustrated by the 
following discussion of the price 
of cotton. 

Federal attempts to raise the 
price of cotton have included 
acreage restriction, loans to induce 
farmers not to market their crops, 
stamp plan distribution to in- 
crease demand, and lately, Lend- 
Lease purchases. The price of 
cotton, therefore, has often varied 





St., New York. Copies of this 
interesting study may be had from 
the firm upon request. 


pg 


with actual and rumored Govern- 
ment policies. Yet it is clear that 
all the Government’s policies have 


y2or 


| tical analysis 


lead this discussion, I told him I | ant proves to be the domestic con- 


and sellers. Probably no two per-| 
sons base their decisions on iden- | 


‘aimed to rise price by changing 
either the supply or the demand 
or, as in 1933 and 1934, the value 
of the dollar. Political action, | 
while seeming to have made price 
forecasting difficult, has actually 
provided many speculative oppor- 
tunities for those who have seri- 
ously studied the likely trends of 
supply and demand. This is be- 
cause very often really important 
foreseeable changes in demand 
have sometimes operated to in- | 
'tensify and sometimes to nullify | 
or negate the Government's ef- | 
forts. Indeed, one can say that the 
price of any non-monopolistic 
commodity reflects the interplay 
of supply, demand and monetary 
factors affecting that commodity. 

Cotton is distinctly a world 
commodity. In prewar years the 
United States consumed about 
25% of the world’s cotton and 
just before the war produced 
about 45%, as compared to pre- 
AAA production of 55-66%. In 
view of the world-wide aspects 
of the cotton industry a proper 
appraisal of the price at any given 
time should evaluate both foreign 
and domestic factors. With these 
things in mind, the following data 
|'were subjected to analysis: 


Supply Factors 


U. S. production 

Foreign production 

Stocks in the United States 
Stocks outside the United States 


Demand Factors 


Consumption in U. S. 

Consumption outside U. S. 

Domestic consumer purchasing | 
power 


Monetary Factor 


Rate of change of foreign ex- | 

change 
Figures referring to U. S. and 
‘foreign production, stocks and 
consumption are available in pub- | 
\lications of the U. S. Department | 
of Agriculture. As a measure of | 
‘domestic consumer’ purchasing» 
|power, we have’ used _ lower | 
‘bracket income, which is composed 
‘of incomes below $3,000. Statis- 
indicates that the 
most significant price-determin- | 


'sumer purchasing power, or lower 


‘an excellent measure of the po- | 
tential consumption of cotton and | 
| the prices which consumers are | 
able to pay. 

Specifically, we found that a/§ 
|1% change in lower bracket in-| 
|come has produced a 1.1% change | 
in the price of cotton, other things 
being equal. Since lower bracket | 
‘income to a large degree repre- | 
sents the net domestic demand for 
cotton, domestic consumption only 
‘has weight to the extent that it 
ihas to supplement the effect of 
income. A 1% change in the con- 
‘sumption rate has on the average 
/resulted in a .22% change in price 
in the same direction. Still other 
'things influence our calculated 
| price, so that further adjustments 
|have to be made according to the 
\level of the remaining factors. 
For instance, a 1% change in the 
crop has meant on the average 
a .75% change in the opposite 
direction in the price of cotton. 
A 1% change in U. S. stocks on 
the average has produced a .09% 
change in price in the opposite 
direction. The weight of this fac- 
tor would have been larger if it 
had not been that the level of 
stocks is related to production and 
consumption and the weight ac- 
‘credited to production and con- 
sumption is ‘measured either di- 
rectly or indirectly through in- 
come. 

Foreign factors also have im- 
portance. However, because crop 
conditions, stockpiles and con- 
sumption in different parts of the 
world may change in opposite di- 
reetions. the world fisures on 
these variables show much more 
stability than our own domestic 
tigures. Therefore, the effects of 





Billions of 


| 000,000 


‘leather, copper, 
|paper, corn, eggs, barley and va- 


these foreign factors on prices are 
small compared to our own, even 
though, for instance, a 1% change 


_in the annual rate of foreign con- 


sumption means on the average a 
1.2% change in price in the same 
direction, and a 1% change in for- 
eign stocks means on the average 
a .72% change in the opposite 


direction. The rate of change of 
foreign exchange has an impor- 
‘tant effect at such times as 1931 
and 1933. 

These are the factors and 
weights which are used to com- 
| pute the calculated price of cotton. 
|'They are shown in the lower 
| panel of the chart. 


COTTON PRICE 
AND 
RELATED FACTORS 


Cents per 
Pound 


Dollars 


000,000 
bales 


bales 


1925 1930 





1935 1940 


(Crop years August 1 - July 31) 


Similar studies have been made 
with equally good results for such 
commodities as wool, hides, 
lumber, rubber, 


In each case the most 
have been 


rious feeds. 
important variables 


‘either national income payments 
L /or some derivative of them such 
‘bracket income, which is of course |as lower bracket income, and new 


production and stocks of the com- 
modity. It would seem, therefore, 
that discussion here might be con- 
cerned to a considerable degree 
with the future of national income 
and the supplies of the various 
commodities. 

The last war and the present 
one differ in several important re- 
spects: 

(1) At the beginning of the last 


/war we had rather full employ- 


ment of both men and machines, 
whereas at the beginning of this 
war we still had several million 
unemployed and new plants rap- 
idly being built. 

Although it is difficult to piece 
together the entire World War I 
picture because of lack of statis- 
tics, there are fragmentary data 
which approximate the conditions. 
For instance, at the end of June, 
1917, not quite three months after 
our entry into the war, unemploy- 
ment among organized wage earn- 
ers in Massachusetts amounted to 
only 3.5%. On the other hand, in 
December, 1941, national unem- 
ployment amounted to about 8%. 

(2) During the last war pro- 
duction averaged 62 in 1913, 76 in 
1917, only 75 in 1918, and 75 in 
1920. This index was computed 
on the basis of the new Federal 
Reserve Board Index of Produc- 
tion, 1935-39 = 100, and was esti- 
mated back beyond 1919 with the 
aid of the Day-Thomas Index. 

On the other hand, the new 
FRB Index of Production (1935- 
1939 average=100) was 176 in 
December, 1941. This index 
reached a high of 247 in October- 





November. 1943, and has since de- 
clined to 237. 
(3) National income increased 


from $46.4 billion in 1917 to $57 
billion in 1918 and $62.9 billion 
in 1919. The national income in 
December, 1941, on the other hand, 
was at the rate of $113.7 billion 
a year and is currently at the rate 
of $147.5 billion a year. 

(4) During the last war and 
afterwards Government control of 
prices was not very effective and 
prices rose sharply, whereas this 
time the price level has risen 
only moderately. 

During the present war the War 
Production Board has prohibited 
or restricted sharply certain civil- 
ian demands. It has also placed 
limitations on inventory demand. 
Thus speculative demand has been 
largely eliminated and potential 
civilian consumption arising from 
income, which would interfere 
with war production, has been 
prevented to a great extent from 
becoming a price factor. 

In addition, the WPB has initi- 
ated increases in the supply of 
materials to take care of increased 
military demands. Wage and sal- 
ary controls plus excess profits 
taxes have operated to retard ad- 
vances in national income. A con- 
sequence has been that price ad- 
vances in 1943 were small. 

Our studies indicate that the ef- 
forts of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration have largely been 
unfruitful. Many of the effects 
of OPA ceiling prices have been 
to shift demand and price pressure 
to competing commodities not un- 
der the same degree of control. 
| However, OPA has contributed 
something to overall control of 
prices by rationing certain goods 
at retail and thereby limiting the 
demand for them and to a lesser 
degree by placing ceiling prices 
on certain raw materials such as 
copper, steel, leather and pulp. 
During the last war these com- 
modities rose sharply in price be- 
cause of increased war demand 
and the failure to curtail civilian 
demand. 

In view of the striking differ- 
ences in economic characteristics 
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between World War I and World 
War II it may be dangerous to 
plan on post-war prices following 
a pattern similar to that of World 
War I. A careful analysis of sup- 
ply (stocks and production), mili- 
tary demand during and after the 
war and the degree to which 
civilian demand has been restrict- 
ed by WPB controls will be re- 


quired before conclusions may be | 


reached. 

There is, however, one point of 
similarity that should be noted. 
When this war is over, price con- 
trols, as after the last war, are 
likely to be much less effective 
than today. When that point is 
reached, industrialists who have 
regarded it as unpatriotic to stop 
unprofitable production during the 


war will demand higher prices) 


and will not hesitate to stop pro- 
duction if their requests are de- 
nied. 

Since quite a number of com- 


modities are today produced at a/| 


loss for patriotic reasons, such 
stopping of production after the 
war will force the controlling 
agency to raise ceiling prices. This 
will result in quicker adjustments 
to the economic levels determined 
by income, demand and supply. 


There is still another important ground and operation of the con-'index that measures long-term! gree of control. 
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point that must be considered. 
The personnel of the controlling 
bureaus has been largely chosen 
from the universities and the sales 
departments of large industries. 
When the war is over, the univer- 
sities will experience a tremen- 
dous influx of students. To pro- 
vide the necessary teachers, the 
universities will advise their pro- 
fessors who are on leave of ab- 
sence that they must either return 
-at once or resign. Most of the pro- 
|fessors will go back to the security 
of the university jobs, as they did 
after the last war. 

A similar development can be 
looked for with respect to the 
sales department personnel. Once 
civilian goods are again in sub- 
stantial production and industry 
can begin to see the disappearance 
of sellers’ markets, sales depart- 
ments will recall their men. 

When this happens, the people 
who made the rules will be back 
|in industry operating under them 
and learning at first hand their 
irksomeness. As after the last 
war, these men will work for re- 
‘vision or elimination of controls. 
They will be able to accomplish 
‘revision or repeal because they 
| will know more about the back- 
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trols than their less capable sub- 
| ordinates who will be left in con- 
|trol in Washington. One should 
| bear in mind, however, that time 
will be required both to achieve 
| adjustment of prices and eventual 
'elimination of controls. 

| In view of such likely develop- 
‘ments with respect to control bu- 
/reaus, it is important that the dis- 
cussions here should be centered 
on the usual price-making fac- 
tors: income, our capacity to pro- 
duce materials at different cost 
‘levels, the relation of present 
stocks to average stocks, the 
probable external or gold value 
of the dollar, British pound and 
possibly the French franc. With 
this in mind, I have made some 
calculations as to the likely level 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
| Wholesole Price Index. 

| The accompanying chart shows 
the BLS Wholesale Price Index 
and a calculated or theoretical 
level of such prices. This calcu- 
‘lated level, which had tended to 
lead or precede the actual level is 
‘computed from a series composed 


of new orders, productive capac- 
ity of industry, an index of stocks 
of industrial raw materials, an 
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variations in costs of raw mate- 
rials and production, and the rate 
of change of the dollar with re- 
spect to principal foreign cur- 
rencies. The component parts are 
thus indexes of demand—as meas- 
ured by new orders and finished 
goods capacity—and of supply— 
as measured by stocks, cost of pro- 
duction and monetary factors. 

One might expect that the new 
production of raw materials would 
also have an effect on the price 
level. We have not used a meas- 
ure of new production of raw 
materials, because the production 
of finished goods (productive ca- 
pacity or new orders whichever is 
lower), production of raw mate- 
rials and stocks are mathemati- 
cally related; any two of the three 
can be used. 

From the chart shown it can be 
seen that the current price level 
is within 5% of where it would 
have been without OPA ceiling 
price controls. Our studies indi- 
cate that efforts of the OPA have 
largely been unfruitful. Many of 
the effects of OPA ceiling prices 
have been to shift demand and 
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Outlook For 


Employment 


(Continued from page 697) 


from something like 942 million 
to about 9 million by the end of 
this year, if the war with Ger- 
many is still in progress. 
situation today is one of specific 
and limited labor shortages, espe- 
cially for able-bodied males for 


heavy and sometimes relatively | 


low-wage work. The decline of 
employment that has occurred to 
date reflects cutbacks and in- 
creased productivity. On the 


whole, you should expect to con-| 
tinue to hear somewhat conflict-| 


ing stories: Stories of acute short- 
age of manpower from those who 
are faced with the necessity of 
breaking bottlenecks of produc- 
tion; stories of displacement from 
workers who have been subject- 
ed to displacement on short no- 
tice; a more balanced story from 
those who know that there is no 
over-all manpower problem but 


The. 


|is an increasingly difficult prob- 
‘lem of bottlenecks—a problem 
that is made more difficult as 
workers interpret local and often 
poorly planned cutbacks to mean 
that the war is over. 


But when the war with Ger- 
many is over, employment will be 
reduced sharply. Precise esti- 
mates cannot be made yet. Re- 
duction of at least 30% and pos- 
sibly as much as 45% in muni- 
tions production have been indi- 
cated. This means that 3 to 4 
| million people will come out of 
|the munitions industries — more 
than half of them in the first 
' three months and most of them 
within six months of the end of 
| hostilities with Germany. In ad- 
| dition, 300,000 to 500,000 would be 
likely to come out of war-time 
government employment. 

A high proportion of those laid 








the labor force. But we shall in- 
deed be fortunate if the excess 
workers in the labor force are 
reduced from 6% million at the 
end of 1944 to 44% million by the 
summer of 1945. In its effect on 
the labor market this decrease 
will be balanced by the demobil- 
ization of almost an equal num- 
ber of veterans. 

Thus at end of six months we 
shall have about, the same num- 
ber in the civilian:labor force as 
at the end of hostilities with Ger-.| 
many. The war;economy will of- 
fer 3 million less jobs. 

How many of these people will 
find employment? At this time I 
prefer not to offer my guess, but 
to tell you where they may go. 
They will not go into mining, 
transportation or public utilities 
after the end of the war with 
Germany. Actually employment 


in these industries is more likely 
to contract. There should cer- 





off will be relative newcomers to| 


tion, trade, in domestic service 
and in self-employment. But un- 
less there is a much larger ex- 
pansion of employment than ap- 
pears probable in local govern- 
ment employment, the service 
trades and financial institutions, 
and manufacturing for civilian 
account, there will be increasing 
unemployment throughout the 
year that the war with Japan may 
be estimated to last. It will rise 
most rapidly in the first six 
months. In the last six months 
the expansion of durable goods 
manufacture and _ withdrawals 
from the labor force may just 
about balance the discharges from 
the armed forces. 

With reference to this period I 
want to say three things: (1) we 
may be saved from a serious na- 
tion-wide unemployment problem 
because of continued volume of 
government expenditures and the 


large consumer demand of: the 
period; (2) it will be almost im- 





tainly be expansion in construc- 


possible to achieve the full use of 


| released manpower because some 
| plants that are needed for civilian 
| production will have to be re- 
| tained in war production; (3) in 
many communities the unemploy- 
| ment problem will be severe and 
can be relieved only if people 
are to spread out again. I think 
you can see what I mean when I 
distinguish between the nation- 
wide unemployment situation and 
local situations in which there 
have been particularly severe cut- 
backs. Our unemployment prob- 
lem will arise from high percent- 
ages of unemployment in some 
war centers, even while the la- 
bor market remains tight else- 
where. In grand total we are not 
likely to have more than 5 million 
unemployed, and we might hold 
it to 3 or 4 million. But it will 
not be evenly distributed, so that 
we shall face the need for a 
strong system of unemployment 
compensation and the strongest 
possible employment system 
whereby individuals may move 
from areas of high unemployment 
to the tighter markets. Inciden- 
tally, businessmen in planning 
production programs had better 
watch employment and national 


| income figures rather than news- 


paper headlines. The latter will 
trace the declines, which will be 
spectacular; they are likely to~ 
overlook reemployment that oc- 
curs in smaller numbers. 

In this connection you may find 
the BLS data helpful. Current in- 
formation on employment by in- 
dustry and by area will be more 
useful than ever before. 

The BLS publishes monthly em- 
ployment estimates industry by 
industry, estimates which are 
based upon voluntary monthly re- 
ports from about 150 thousand 
employers and which are accurate 
enough for most uses. 

The BLS _ publishes, also, 
monthly indexes of changes in in- 
dustrial employment in 102 
metropolitan cities and is assem- 
bling from every source the best 
estimates that are available of 
employment in November, 1943, 
and May, 1944, in 185 war pro- 
duction centers as compared with 
pre-war employment in these 
centers. 

These data probably will be 
available for release some time 
the latter part of August. In each 
of these 185 areas numbers of per- 
sons employed have _ increased 
5,000 or more since 1940. They 
are the areas where the impact 
of war production cutbacks are 
likely to be most severe. 

At the request of various state 
agencies, the BLS is also compil- 
ing tabulations of employment by 
industries from the 1939 and 1940 
censuses and setting up as nearly 
comparable employment figures 
by states and industries for Sep- 
tember, 1943, as are available. In 
the fall of 1943 many industries 
reached their peak levels of war- 
time production. This informa- 
tion is grist for the retailers mill 
because wartime expansion in 
munitions industries implies post- 
war cutbacks in these industries, 
and difficult readjustment prob- 
lems where the wartime expan- 
sions have been greatest. 


Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 

Du Mont Laboratories “A” 
Merchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
General Instrument: Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Purola-* 
tor; Brockway Motors; Mohawk 
Rubber, Moxie, Scoville Mfg.; 
Douglas Shoe; and American Ex- 


port Airlines. 
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Rep. Chas. S. Dewey’s Views On 
International Monetary Fund 


(Continued from page 682) 
seems to be little public under-| paid tor by currencies of some- 


standing although it has a very| what doubtful value until all of 
| the dollars were exhausted. 


direct bearing upon our own pros- 
perity. 

The International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment were tentatively agreed to at | 


Bretton Woods by representatives 
of 44 nations. I say tentatively 
agreed to, as our Congress as well 


I will admit that probably I 
have over-simplified the descrip- 
tion of the operation and it is the 
hope of the proponents of the 
Fund that with the growth of in- 
ternational trade, the members of 
the Fund would trade between 


|}one another and the exclusive de- 


as the Parliaments of the other|mand for the dollar would di- 


nations must give final approval. 
In all of the discussions the point 


| minish. 
| wishful 


is only 
there 


This, however, 


thinking and is 


was stressed that if the currencies| danger that the Fund might be 
of the world were not stabilized | unable to carry on its operation 


and the industries of foreign na- | due to the exhaustion of dollars 
tions were not rehabilitated so|and be forced to 
which case the United States | 


that the purchasing power of 
their citizens will increase, the 
United States with its great in- 
dustrial and agricultural equip- 
ment would be the chief sufferer. 
Our factories would reduce opera- 
tions, men would lose jobs and 
agricultural prices decline. 
Probably these dangers are 
much exaggerated, but on the 
other hand, none can gainsay the 
desirability of an active world 
trade, provided the credit and 


other risks involved are not too} 


great. 

From my study of the plans pro- 
posed at the International Mon- 
etary Conference at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., I have come to the 
conclusion that any possible ben- 
efits to the economy of the United 
States are far outweighed by the 
risks involved. 

It is quite obvious that at the 
termination of the war some of 
the currencies of nations, who 
have suffered extreme devasta- 
tion, will have little or no value, 
and in some of the larger nations, 
owing to the tremendous burden 
of war debt and expenditures, it 
is problematical what the pur- 
chasing power of their currency 
will be. 

The International Monetary 
Conference attempted to produce 
a plan by which every nation’s 
currency would be given a pur- 
chasing power related to gold or 
the United States dollar of pres- 
ent value and fineness. In order 
to solve this very unusual eco- 
nomic problem, an International 
Monetary Fund has been tenta- 
tively agreed upon by the 44 na- 
tions attending the Conference. i= 
which Fund each nation was 

iven a quota of participation. 

he total of all these quotas 
amounted to 8 billion 800 million 
dollars, of which the United 
States supplies 2 billion 750 mil- 
lion dollars. 

To give a simple example of 
how the fund would work, let us 
take the example of Greece. 
Greece was given a quota of 40 
million dollars. At the present 
time it is most difficult to state 
what would be the value of Greek 
currency, but for the sake of ar- 
gument, the managers of the Fund 
might assign a value of 1 cent to 
the Greek drachma. Once the 
Fund would be put into operation, 
the Greek Government could 
come to the Fund and in each 
year until its quota was exhausted 
purchase one quarter of its quota 
equivalent to 10 million dollars 
of any currency that it desired, 
paying for it with one billion of 
their drachma. 


_It is obvious that at the present 
time and for a number of years 
in the future the principal market 
in which any purchases probably 
can be made will be the American 
market; hence, the Greek Govern- 
ment more than likely would re- 
quest dollars to be used in our 
market for the purchase of ma- 
chinery or any commodity it re- 
quired. What happened in the 
case of the Greeks would happen 
in the case of all the other coun- 
tries that have been devastated 
and desire to rebuild themselves. 
As a result, there would be a con- 
stant demand for the United States 
dollar quota in the Fund, to be 








liquidate, in 
would become the possessor of at 
least 2 billion, 750 million dollars 
of foreign currencies for which it 
had little or no use, but in ex- 
change for which the American 


taxpayers would have delivered to | 
the countries operating through | 


the Fund 2 billion, 750 million 
dollars of real wealth, as evi- 
denced by 
and commodities. 

Another questionable feature 
from the American point of view 
is our control over the operations 
of the Fund. According to the ac- 
cepted plan, vote control is closely 
allied to the amount of the quota 
participation by each nation in the 
Fund. America’s quota of 2 billion, 


750 million dollars gives it 28% | the board of governors of the 


of the vote, while the remaining 
72% is lodged in the control of 
the countries which will do most 
of the borrowing from the Fund, 
and as the ordinary decisions of 
the Fund managers are approved 
by merely a majority vote, it is 
obvious that we would not have 
a large voice in any proceedings. 

While I always try to keep an 
open mind on the advantages of 
providing assistance to the peoples 
of other nations, there are very 
definlte limits beyond which such 
aid will be of doubtful assistance 
to the recipient and will undoubt- 
edly injure our own people. 

This country will emerge from 
the World War with a public debt 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
300 billions of dollars. For the 
sake of comparison I wish to re- 
call that when we entered the first 
World War in 1917, the public 
debt ef the country was under 
three billions and at the termina- 
tion of the first World War the 
public debt was under 26 billion 
dollars. It will, I know, be of 
interest for the public to learn 
that as of June, 1944, the amount 
of assistanee under Lend Lease to 
our allies of the United Nations 
reached 28”billions, or two billion 
dollars more than the total public 
debt incurred by this country to 
fight the first World War. 

A public debt of 300 billions of 
dollars even for as great a country 
as our own is an incomprehensible 
figure, but I believe that it can be 
serviced and steadily reduced, 
provided, first the financial pol- 
icy of the Government follows a 
course of economy and, second, 
that Government follows a policy 
of full production by all phases 
of agriculture and industry, which 
will have the effect of maintaining 
a high national income. The suc- 
cess of such a policy must stem 
from the people themselves, actu- 
ated by individual initiative and 
desire for gain and not from a 
regimented, bureaucratic econ- 
omy. 

In the agreement reached at the 
International Monetary Confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods a chief 
purpose unanimously endorsed was 
as follows: “To fatilitate the ex- 
pansion and balanced growth of 
international trade and to con- 
tribute thereby to the promotion 
and maintenance of high levels of 
employment and real income and 
to the development of the pro- 
ductive resources of all members 
as primary objectives of economic 
policy.” 


'of the future. 


American machinery | +, pelieve that when the war ter- 


|minates the governments of the 











This “purpose” expresses all our 
aspirations but there are many 


who believe that the proper 
method to obtain them differs 
greatly from the agreements ar- 


rived at during the International 
Monetary Conference, which, as I 
have already stated, involve credit 
and other risks disadvantageous 
to the United States. By other 
risks I refer to lack of political 
stability existing in many of the 
nations who may be our associ- 
ates in the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Further, at the present 
time it has not been fully de- 
veloped that some of the inter- 
national policies of our associates 
may not be compatible’ with 
American thinking, and being a 
member of the Fund, we would 
either have to withdraw or assist 
the financing of plans and pro- 
grams of government which we 
do not approve. 

The thought expressed so many 
times in the discussions at the 
Conference, that the benefits of 


'the Fund would only be used to 
achieve the purposes of the Fund 


above referred to, seems to me to 
be based on an international al- 
truism that has never been evi- 
dent in the past and is a doubtful 
quality in international dealings 
It is almost safe 


44 nations, with which we might 
be associated in the Fund, once 
they had been established and be- 
come the actual accepted repre- 
sentatives of their people, having 
their own economic problems and 
policies to consider, would not be 
inclined to accept the dictation of 


Fund unless the benefits far out- 
weigh in value the surrender of 
their own independent judgment. 

As has been stated, one of the 
principal purposes of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is to pro- 
mote and maintain high levels of 
employment and the development 
of productive resources through- 
out the world. Such goals can 
only be achieved by selling many 
devastated countries productive 
machinery and raw materials on 
credit terms, but it is well known 
that for a number of years to 
come, the principal market in 
which such purchases can be made 
and such credits extended is the 
United States. Under the provi- 
sions of the Fund, with our small 
voting power, we have little to 
say as to who will receive such 
credits, what the terms of repay- 
ment will be and, of course, de- 
spite the fact that we will be the 
chief provider, little thanks will 
come to us as all dealings will 
have been made through an inter- 
national body. 

As opposed to joining up with 
any international group at the 
present time, it might be advis- 
able for the people’s Congress to 
consider attempting to achieve 
the high purposes of the Monetary 
Conference but with a little more 
assurance that we, too, would be 
included among those benefited. 

It has been pretty generally 
agreed that in order that we may 
service our public debt and pre- 
vent inflation, this country must 
maintain a high national income 
derived by full production and full 
employment. Such a program has 
certain dangers attending it; 
namely, the creation of surpluses, 
due to the high efficiency of our 
labor, the ingenuity of our manu- 
facturers and the development in 
agricultural production. On top 
of these for a number of years to 
come will rest certain war sur- 
pluses now owned by the Govern- 
ment. Both these types of sur- 
pluses can be disposed of outside 
the continental: United States and 
produce the same economic ben- 
efits throughout the countries of 
the world and satisfy the same 
purposes sought to be accom- 
plished by the International Mon- 
etary Fund, providing adequate 
domestic financial facilities are 
developed to handle operations of 
this magnitude. 

On the other hand, should the 
Government of the United States 
continue the practice of buying up 
and holding such surpluses, they 


could have no other effect than 
stifle industrial and agricultural! 
production as no one would know 
when they might appear on the 
domestic markets and cause a 
break in prices. 

We have then, a choice to make 
of the following: One, to join up 
with an international fund in 
which we have little control and 
in which our losses might be very 
severe, or, two, as I have said, 
develop our own _ international 
credit machinery to such a point 
that in cooperation with private 
capital the question of surpluses 
can be solved in a manner satis- 
factory to ourselves and with a 
fore-knowledge of what, if any, 
our losses may be. I recommend 
for the consideration of the Con- 
gress the latter method. 

By executive order, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, 
D. C., was incorporated in 1934 


and from time to time its activ-| 


ities have been increased as well 
as its loaning power. During the 
early stages of its development its 


activities related almost exclu-| 
sively to inter-American trade and | 


the development of resources of 
the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. It is, however, em- 


}powered to operate anywhere in| 


the world. In fact, its purposes are 
somewhat similar to the purposes 
‘mentioned at the International 
Conference at Bretton Woods; to 
wit, “to make loans to any gov- 
ernments, their central banks or 
to any other acceptable banking 


'institutions and when guaranteed | 


by any such government, a cen- 


banking institution, to a political 
subdivision, agency or national 
of any such government for the 
'purpose of assisting in the de- 
velopment of the resources, the 
| stabilization of the economies, and 
the orderly marketing of the 
products of the countries of the 
_ Western Hemisphere.” 


I now make you a startling 
‘statement. In the eight years of 


‘active operation of the Export- 
‘Import Bank it has had a turnover | 


‘of 1 billion, 275 millions of dollars, 
'has made a profit on its opera- 
tions and up to date has suffered 
no loss. It has financed the ex- 
port of all types of machinery, 
transportation equipment, the pro- 
duction of raw materials and the 
sale of agricultural products. It 
has done these things in harmony 
with the private financial houses 
of the country and has entered 
fields of credit not covered by 
ordinary financial institutions. 
The Export-Import Bank has been 
quietly rendering an important 
service to labor and industry and 
up until the outbreak of the war 
has assisted in the financing of a 
small percentage of our export- 
able surpluses. The disposition of 
these exportable surpluses means 
jobs to American workmen and 
stabilization of prices to American 
agriculture. 


At the present time the loaning 
ability of the Export-Import Bank 
is limited to 700 millions of dol- 
lars and while it has been con- 
stantly expanding its operations, 
particularly until the outbreak of 
the war and even since by the ex- 
tending of credit for the develop- 
ment of critical materials in for- 
eign lands needed in our domestic 
war production, yet it has not 
| taken the position in our over-all 
| economy that it might well do. 

I offer the suggestion that the 
Congress of the United States 
give consideration at this time, as 
a part of our reconversion legis- 
lation, to the development and in- 
crease of activities of the Export- 
Import Bank as our method of 
participation in world  recon- 
struction, rather than becoming a 
partner in any great international 
fund in which the interests of the 
United States might become sub- 
ordinated to those of the other 
associates. 


On Feb. 1 last I offered House 
Joint Resolution 226 which set up 
a board of American directors to 
supervise the operations of a cen- 
tral reconstruction fund which 
had the same purposes as set forth 
in the International Monetary 








| trial 





Conference and the by-laws of 
the Export-Import Bank. The 
board of directors through the use 
of the Reconstruction Fund could 
participate in joint accoutn to the 
extent of not more than 50% of 
the total cost in the case of any 
one risk with any other govern- 
ment or governments or any duly 
authorized agents thereof, or to 
the limit of 50% in any one risk 
in any one nation with any indi- 
viduals or corporations within the 
limits of their charter, through 
the purchase assignment or resale 
of notes, bonds or equity shares, 
providing that in all such finan- 
cial operations the recipient na- 
tion should take steps looking to- 
ward the balancing of their fed- 
eral budget, and that in all cases 
the operations would be for sound 
economic objectives. 

In view of its large experience, 
gained over eight years, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank can probably 
better serve the public interest 
than a new Fund as proposed in 
H. J. Res. 226; provided, however, 
certain changes are made in its 
charter, in its governing board 
and through an enlargement of its 
sphere of action. 

At the present time such policy 
as may exist in regard to the fi- 
nancing of surpluses outside of the 
country, and the assistance of la- 
bor and management in develop- 
ing ways and means for disposi- 
tion of surplus production, are 
spread throughout many agencies 
and bureaus of the government. 

The financing of our foreign 


| trade is a highly technical opera- 
tral bank or any other acceptable | 


tion and requires special knowl- 
edge and experience, and also 
there will be arising during the 
coming years matters of domestic 
policy in the extension and de- 
velopment of oversea markets. If 
the United States expects to keep 
full employment it must also con- 
sider the disposition of the indus- 
and agricultural surpluses 
that may develop, and this, as I 
have already stated, requires for- 
ward-looking thought as to whom 
and under what credit terms they 
will be sold. 

I believe that the time is now 
ripe for us to give consideration 
to the setting up of one advisory 
council whose duty it should be to 
submit foreign trade policy deci- 
sions to the Congress for such 
legislative action as would be re- 
quired, or under such authority 
as exists to advise the operations 
of one Federal institution such:as 
the Export-Import Bank in its fi- 
nancial dealings in the disposition 
of surpluses and such other inter- 
national operations as are collat- 
eral to our foreign trade. 


As a suggestion, I believe that 
the Charter of the Export-Import 
Bank should be changed to set up 
an advisory board of 12 positions, 
some of which shall be filled by 
members of the Government and 
others chosen for their technical 
knowledge in the business world. 
The position to be filled would be 
as follows: 


1. Labor. 

2. Agriculture. 

3. Critical Materials — within 
and without the U. S. 

4. Surpluses — both industrial 
and agricultural. 

5. International policy (State 
Department). 

6. Geographic (world popula- 


tion movements and terri- 
torial developments). 

7. Political Domestic Policy 
(representatives of Senate 
and House of Representa- 
tives). 

. Domestic Finance (Treasur 
Department). . 

9. Advertising and Services 

(The time will come when 

American goods in a high- 

ly competitive market will 

be sold on quality and ser 
vicing). 

Transportation (by sea). 

Transportation (by air). 

Financing of Foreign Trade 

(civilian of broad foreign 

trade experience). 

The charter of the Bank would 
further provide for a_ technical 
board of directors composed of 
government employees who will 


10. 
11. 
12. 
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Oversee the executive operations 
of the bank in line with the gen- 
eral recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Board. 

At the present time the loaning 
limit of the Export-Import Bank 
is 700 millions of dollars. While 
at no time has the limit been 
reached, the Bank is empowered 
to sell additional stock to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
to increase its loanable funds. In 
lieu of this I would recommend 
that the capital of the Bank be 
increased to 1 billion dollars and 
that the charter provide that it 
may sell its debentures to the 
Treasury Department in = an 
amount not in excess of 2 times 
its paid-in capital. 

While it is understood that un- 
der certain conditions the Export- 
Import Bank can cooperate with 
private capital in its financial un- 
dertakings, the new Charter 
should definitely provide for as- 
Sistance along this line with a 


view of stimulating our own pri- 
vate sources of financing foreign 
trade. 


tion, I again wish to emphasize the 
point that while it will be advan- 
tageous to the American people 
to participate in the redevelop- 


foreign countries through aiding 
them in_ re-establishing their 


yet we should maintain an intel- 
ligently selfish point of view. 
Frankly, I am more anxious that 
our returning soldiers are pro- 
vided with good jobs and the op- 
portunities of success in their 
lives than I am as regards the 
future of the soldiers of other 
countries, and I further believe 
| that the person who looks after 


| his own business achieves greater 
| success than does the person who 
| surrenders the power of decision 
‘to someone else. 








Market After Victory 


(Continued from page 685) 


on anticipation than realization 
and it seems as if we still have 
time to anticipate. 


Post-War Outlook Good 


“The press is already talking 
of lend-lease to Britain after the 
war. There are indications that 
point to the war being paid for 
through a basic increase in the 
price level. 
war unemployment and economic 
reverses will be staved off, for a 
time anyway, through American 
financing of world reconstruction. 
The funds advanced by our Gov- 
ernment will probably be. spent 
through ordinary commercial 
channels here and added to the 
domestic deferred expenditures. 


When and What to Buy 


“There are those who think 
they see a good short-term buy- 
ing level but feel that expecting 
the market to be higher six 
months from now is too much to 
ask. Our opinion is that buying 
should be done whenever the 
market seems at an attractive 
buying point. No one can tell in 
advance whether what seems to 
be a trading purchase will change 
into a profitable long-pull invest- 
ment. Delayed purchasing until 
everything seems ideal often 
means paying premiums. Indi- 
vidual issues which, in our opin- 
ion, are worth investigating as 
purchases for various reasons in- 
clude Amarada, Westinghouse 
Electric, Johns-Manville, Mon- 
santo, International Harvester, 
General Motors, Pepsi-Cola, 
Montgomery Ward, Atlantic Re- 
fining, Columbia Broadcasting, 


United Aircraft, Republic Steel, 
International Paper, Rayonier, 
Engineers Public Service, Hous- 


ton Oil, Radio, American Water} tax net income resulting from re- 


Works. 'duced war spending.” 
Income 
& E.P.T. 
1943 1943 of | ———Theoretical Deferred Demand Levels——— 
Pre-Tax Inc. Pre-Tax 1943 1943 Pre-Tax Fed. Inc. Recent 
F Net & EPT. Net Net Div. Net. Tax@40% Earns. Price Price 
‘ (Mil) (Mil) (%) (Per-share) (Mil) -. (Mil) (Per Share) 
U. S. Rubber Co... $59.8 $44.4 74 $5.09 $1.00 $29.0 ~~ $11.5 $7.00 715 48 
Westinghouse Elec. 104.0 48 72 6.97 4.00 43.0 °° 17.0 8.25 150 103 
Monsanto Chemical 15.4 10.1 71 3.56 2.25 15.0 6.0 6.50 130 84 
Sears Roebuck..... 86.0 52.2 61 5.81 4.25 85.0 34.0 8.75 125 94 
American Tobacco.. 55.1 32.5 59 4.32 3.25 53.0 21.0 6.50 100 71 
Johns-Manville .... 17.2 10.0 59 §.27 2.25 15.0 6.0 10.50 160 97 
Amer. Home Prod.. 140 8.3 59 5.16 2.65 11.3 4.5 6.75 100 70 
Columbia Broad. .. 13.1 14 58 2.64 1.80 12.8 5.1 4.50 50 32 
Phileco Corp. ...... 17.0 9.9 58 2.60 1.00 10.5 42 4.50 50 33 
neral Foods ..... 36.5 20.8 57 2.42 1.60 27.0 , 11.0 3.00 60 43 
arr 14.8 8.0 54 3.31 2.25 19.0 : 7.5 6.00 90 55 


*Figures for 1942 year. 


It looks as if post-| 


| Taxes, Earnings and Stock Prices 

‘*With the war apparently 
reaching a crisis, the problems 
and possibilities of post-war loom 


large in the calculations of inves- | 
| tors. Taxes are among the many 


| uncertainties under consideration. 
| Although the 1943 Tax Act some- 
| what increased the excess profits 
| tax load, it seems clear to legisla- 
tors as well as economists and 


reached the point of diminishing 
returns in wartime corporate tax- 
ation. 

“Our present tax needs severely 


the use of venture capital by rea- 
son of the drastic taxation of cor- 
porate profits. However, the 
trend of present official thought 
offers assurance of post-war elim- 


Such relief would greatly improve 
general corporate earning and 
dividend paying ability and be 
particularly ‘beneficial to com- 
panies which will resist declines 
in pre-tax net and at the same 
time enjoy substantial tax savings 
with resultant higher per-share 
earnings. A measure of the ad- 


ination of this. burden is implicit 
in the fact that a representative 
cross section of industry paid out, | 
in Federal taxes for 1943, some) 
64% of pre-tax net before provi- 
sion for post-war refunds. This 
compares witha 40% tax remain- 
ing if excess profits taxes are 
eliminated. — 

“Following is a selected group 
of stocks which are, in our opin- 
ion, at attractive levels for pur- 


chase by those who seek issues 
with possible savings from elim- 
ination of excess profts tax suf- 
ficient to exceed declines in pre- 











Interesting Situation 
H. R. Baker &-Co., Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif., have avail- 
able an interesting report on 
Sierra Pacific Power Co. Copies 
of this report may be had from 
the firm upon request. 


hh 
Bright Possibilities 

Giant Portland Cement is a 

low-priced stock in an industry 


with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass, Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the tirm believes is an out- 


In offering the above sugges- | 


ment of the purchasing power of | 


businessmen that we have about) 


restrict potential rewards from) 


ination of excess profits taxes.) 
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NEW FILINGS 

List of issues whese_ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less aceelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











wealth - producing possibilities, | 


THURSDAY, AUG. 17 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 120,- 
600 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Company proposes to make a 
loan from not more than six New York 
City banks in the amount of $7,880,000 
and use proceeds for purchase for cancella- 
tion of 544 shares of old 7% and 35,473 
Shares of old 6% preferred of Indiana 
from American Gas & Electric Co. for 
$3,596,749, and for redemption and can- 
cellation of 38,731 shares of old 7% pre- 
ferred and 245 shares of old 6% preferred 
of Indiana now in the hands of the pub- 
lic, at the redemption price of $110 per 
share plus accrued dividends. The cost cf 
these two transactions is placed at $3,- 
596,749 and $4,287,360, respectively. Pro- 
|ceeds from sale of the new preferred and 
|;common stocks are to be applied to the 
|} payment of the bank loan. Balance will 
be included in general corporate funds of 
Indiana and used to acquire property and 
for construction purposes. The preferred 
stock is to be sold subject to the competi- 


| tive bidding rules of the Commission. 
| Names of underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. The offering price to the 


public and the dividend rate will be sup- 
plied by amendment. Filed July 29, 1944. 
Details in “‘Chronicle,”’ Aug. 10, 1944. 


SATURDAY, AUG. 19 


ASSOCIATED GROCERS CO-OP has 
filed a registration statement for 5,520 
shares ($50 par) capital stock. 

Address—Seattle, Wash. 

Business—Cooperative wholesale grocery. 
| Underwriting—No underwriter. 
Offering—tIn exchange for refund credits 
| held by members of the Association on 
| basis of 14 shares for $700 principal 
| amount of refund credits. 
| Proceeds—To reduce outstanding refund 


‘ credits. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5436. Form 
S-1. (7-31-44). Statement originally filed 
| in San Francisco. 


| SUNDAY, AUG. 20 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $12,C00,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series due 1974. 
| Net proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
and $2,000,000 of promissory notes, to- 
|gether with such additional cash from 
| general funds as may be required, will be 
{used to redeem at 1024 the $15,000,000 
| first mortgage gold bonds, 5% series due 
| 1957. The bonds will be sold under the 
| competitive bidding rule of the Securities 

and Exchange Commission and names of 
|underwriters will be filed by amendment. 
| Filed Aug. 1, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
| Aug. 10, 1944. 


ARTLOOM CORPORATION has filed a 


vantage to be gained from elim-| registration statement for 100,000 shares 


of common stock ino par). Holders of 


| common stock of record Aug. 4, 1944, will 


be given the right to subscribe to the new 
common stock at $5 per share in the ratio 
of one share for each two shares then 
held. Almost the entire net proceeds will 
be used to retire the company’s preferred 
stock which it is estimated will require 
approximately $470,235. Any balance will 
be added to the working capital of the 
company. Stroud & Co. are underwriters. 
Filed Aug. 1, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 10, 1944. 


BUFFALO BOLT CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 141,054 shares cf 
common stock (par $1). Of the total 
78,834 are to be sold for account of the 
company and 62,220 for account of certain 
stockholders. Company’s proceeds will be 
used to augment working capital and for 
other corporate purposes. Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., New York, head list of under- 
writers. Others will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Price to public $6 per share. Filed 
Aug. 1, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 
10, 1944. 


MONDAY, AUG. 21 

CARRIER CORP. has filed a registration 
statement for 70,000 shares of cumulative 
preferred stock (par $50). Part of the 
proceeds will be applied to the retirement 
of $1,558,000 10-year 4%2% convertible 
sinking fund debentures. Balance will be 
available for expenditures on plant or for 
other corporate purposes. Of the 70,000 
shares registered, 66,506 are being offered 
by the corporation to the holders of its 
common stock for subscription pro rata 
at the rate of 16 shares of preferred for 
each 100 shares of common stock held of 
record at the close of business Aug. 18, 
1944. Subscription warrants will be exer- 
cisable beginning Aug. 19, 1944, and will 
expire at the close of business Aug. 25, 
1944.. The underwriters are offering to 
the employees of the corporation at a price 
to be filed by amendment any shares not 
subscribed for by the holders of common 
stock or otherwise purchased by the un- 
derwriters. Any remaining shares will be 
offered to the public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. The principal underwrit- 
ers are Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., both of New York. 
Filed Aug. 2, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Aug. 10, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 23 
NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS CO. has 





standing cement stock with a div- 





idend arrearage. 


filed a registration statement for 35,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100); 


Security Flotations 


funds of the company to be available for 
general corporate purposes. Pending 
specific allocation, some of the proceeds 
may be used to carry additional receivables 
and inventories, to increase bank balances 
and to pay current liabilities. Principal 
underwriters are Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and F. S. Moseley & Co., Chicago. 
| Others will be supplied by amendment. 
| Filed Aug. 4, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 10, 1944. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 24 


CENTRAL SOYA CO., INC., has filed a 
registration statement for $2,250,000 sink- 
ing fund debentures, due Aug. 1, 1959. The 
underwriters are Glore, Forgan & Co., 
$900,600; First Boston Corp., $450,000; A. 
|G. Becker & Co., Inc., $300,000; Bacon, 
Whipple & Co., Kebbon, McCormick & Co., 
and Reynolds & Co., $200,000 each. Part 


chase and cancellation or redemption of 
$1,400,000 aggregate principal amount of 


first mortgage and leasehold 4% sinking 
fund bonds due Nov. 1, 1952. Balance 
will be added to working capital of the 


company. Interest rate and offering will 
be supplied by amendment. Filed Aug. 5, 
1944. Details in ‘“Chronicle,’’ Aug. 10, 
1944. 


SUNDAY, AUG. 27 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL. ELEVATOR 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 
fund note. 

Address—Alva, Okla. 

Business—Corporation is a new company 
and proposes to store and handle grain. 

Underwriting—None named. 

Offering—Approximate date, July, 1944. 

Proceeds—Proceeds received from the 
the notes will be used for the purchase of 


one million bushel elevator, with a three 
million bushel head house. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5444. Form 
8-2. (8-8-44). 


MONDAY, AUG. 28 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 38,996 
shares of preferential participatigg stock 
(par $10). 

Address—1316 
Wis. 

Business—Established lines of business 
include wood and steel professional furni- 
ture and equipment etc. 

Offering—Price to the public to be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—to redeem and retire on or 
before Jan. 1, 1945, at 103, plus accrued 
interest, $300,000 5% first mortgage sink- 
ing fund bonds and at 105% of par value, 
plus accrued dividends, all of outstanding 
7% cumulative first preferred stock con- 
sisting of 838 shares. 

Underwriting — Straus Securities Co., 
Chicago, 19,498 shares and Loewi & Co., 
Milwaukee, 19,498 shares. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5445. Form 
S-2. (8-9-44). 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 30 


THE BOND INVESTMENT TRUST OF 
AMERICA has filed a registration state- 
ment for 60,000 shares of beneficial in- 


18th Street, Two Rivers, 


terest. 
Address — 49 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriting — Principal underwriter 


Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs, Boston. 
Offering—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5446. Form 
8-5. (8-11-44). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been 
mined or are unknown te us. 











ARDEN FARMS CO. has registered 35,- 
114 shares of $3 cumulative and partici- 
pating preferred stock, without par value. 
Company has offered to holders of its 
preferred stock rights to subscribe for 
shares of the new preferred at the rate 
of one share for each 2% shares held 
at $45 per share. Company proposes to 
sell to the public any shares not sub- 
scribed. Net proceeds will be used to im- 
prove the cash and working capital posi- 
tions of the company and to the acquisi- 
tion of additional plants. No underwriters 
named. Filed June 21, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ June 29, 1944. 


ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 71,590 shares of 
common stock (par $4). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and do not repre- 
sent new financing by the company. 
Brailsford & Co., and C. O. Kalman, Paul 
R. Doels and Edwin White are considered 
to be the principal underwriters. Filed 
July 27, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ Aug. 


, 1944. 

BIRMINGHAM ELECTRIC CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $10,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, series due 1974. In- 
terest rate will be supplied by post-effec- 
tive amendment. Price to the public will 
be filed by post-effective amendment. 
Company is a subsidiary of National Power 
& Light Co. which is the sole owner of the 
545,610 shares of its outstanding common 
stock. The net proceeds, together with 
such additional cash from its general 
funds as may be required, will be used for 
the redemption, at 101 and accrued inter- 
est, of all of the company’s first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, 442% series 
due 1968, outstanding in the principal 
amount of $10,000,000. The bonds will he 
offered by the company for competitive 





Proceeds will be added to the cash sale pursuant to the Commission’s com- 


of the proceeds will be applied to the pur- | 


the real estate and the construction of a | 


petitive bidding Rule U-50. The names of 
the underwriters will be filed by post- 
effective amendment. Filed July 22, 1944. 
Details in “Chronicle,” July 27, 1944. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. June 29, 
1941 filed a registration statement for 
$12,000,000 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1969. Company planned 
to refinance its entire outstanding debt by 
the issuance and sale to the public of 
$12,000,000 debentures and the concurrent 
issuance and private sale of $30,000,000 
general mortgage sinking fund bonds, 
334% series, due Aug. 1, 1969. 

C. E. Paige, President of the company, 
| announced Aug. 3, 1944 that company had 
entered into a firm agreement with Halsey, 
| Stuart & Co., Inc., for the sale of the pro- 
| posed $30,000,000 of mortgage bonds and 
$12,000,000 of debentures. Halsey, Stuart 
| & Co., Inc., has agreed to pay not less 
| than 100 for the bonds as 3%s and not 
,less than 100 for the debentures as 4s, 
| providing the company will submit both 
| issues to competitive bidding. 
| The New York State Public Service Com- 
| mission previously had denied the company 
| permission to sell the $30,000,000 of 
vonas privately to insurance companies 
and declared that both the bonds and de- 
bentures should be thrown open to com- 
petitive bidding. 

In amendment filed with SEC Aug. 10 
company proposes the issuance of $30,000,- 
| 000 general mortgage sinking fund bonds 
| due 1969 and $12,000,000 25-year sinking 
| fund debentures due 1969. Both issues 
will be offered for sale by the company 
pursuant to Commission’s competitive bid- 
ding rule U-50 and names of underwriters 
|and interest rates will be filed by post 
effective amendment. 


DERBY GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for an un- 
determined number of shares of common 
stock (no par). Proceeds are to be used 
in connection with the acquisition of the 
| Securities of the Danbury & Bethel Gas & 
Electric Light Co., from Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. Filed July 24, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 3, 1944. 


EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $10,600,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, 342% series due 
1969, and 350,000 shares of common stock 
(par $10). The shares of stock are issued 
and outstanding and are being offered for 
the account of Cities Service Power & 
Light Co. The net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by Empire District from the sale 
of the bonds, together with the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 6,500 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, 
which the company expects to sell con- 








temporaneously with the issue and sale of 
the bonds are to be applied to the re- 
demption at 101% of $10,044,900 first 
mortgage and refunding bonds, 5% series, 
due March 1, 1952, and to the redemption 
at 105 of $851,200 of Ozark Power & Light 
Co. first mortgage sinking fund 5% bonds 
due March 1, 1952, assumed by Empire. 
Empire District Electric Co. which is con- 
trolled by Cities Service Power & Light 
Co. proposes to acquire by merger the 
properties of Ozark Utilities Co., Lawrence 
County Water, Light & Cold Storage Co. 
and Benton County Utilities Corp. In con- 
junction with this merger Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. is surrendering all the 
securities of the constituent companies 
owned by it in exchange for an aggregate 
of 350,000 shares of common stock, $10 
par, of the Empire District Electric Co. 
Both the bonds and stock will be offered 
for competitive bidding under the Com- 
mission's competitive bidding rule U-50. 
Names of the underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. Filed July 1, 1944, Details 
in “Chronicle,” July 6, 1944. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
has filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital and surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
me Details in “Chronicle,’”’ June 8, 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, together with addi- 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follows: 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820; 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. to 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to General 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission's 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder will 
name the dividend rate on the stock. 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
July 27, 1944. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust certificates for said stock. 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance of 
Germantown are to have pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them ary 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. ot- 
ing trust certificates representing shares 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
the vot trust for a period of 10 years. 

ing od 





Bioren & Co. are underwriters. a 
May 29, 1944. Details in * ° 
iJune 8, 1944. 


(This list is incomplete this week) 


holders will be asked to deposit shares in — 
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“Qur Reporter On Governments” 
JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


There have been large purchases by trust companies in the last 
10 days of the long-term 242% Government bonds, and as a result 
these obligations are selling at their highest prices of the year... 
It was learned that the trust companies have been making changes 
in the holdings of many of their trust accounts and in several in- 
stances have disposed of long-term low-coupon corporate bonds and 
reinvested the proceeds principally in the long-term 242% Govern- 
ment bonds that have been offered in the various 
Drives. .. . It was reported that trust officers are of the opinion 
that the spread between high-grade corporate bonds and Govern- 
ment obligations has reached a point where it is now so narrow 
that it is no longer considered advisable to continue to hold the 
corporate obligations, since the differential between corporates and 
Governments is bound to widen from here on.... 

Likewise, it is believed by many that the present time 
affords as good an opportunity, as may be presented, to make 
the change from corporates into Government bonds... . It was 
pointed out that at the conclusion of hostilities the supply of 
Government obligations will tend to decrease, while the amount 
of corporate obligations will tend to increase with a widening 
of the price spread between them... « 


MARKET PROTECTION 

The scarcity factor, which has been very important in the cor- 
porate bond market, will be eliminated, and with a larger supply 
of corporate bonds, prices lower than those presently prevailing 
are anticipated. . . . Through the purchase of the long-term Govern- 
ment bonds, trust funds are being invested in the best security in 
the world and one that has the best protected market in the entire 
bond group, since with large refunding operations to be carried 
out over a period of years, following the ending of the war, the 
Treasury, in order to do this successfully, must keep Government 
bond prices stable... . 

These long-term 214% bonds are marketable obligations, 
eligible collateral for loans and acceptable at par for the pay- 
ment of Federal estate taxes, and at present prices are selling 
only about one-quarter of a point above par, all of which make 
them desirable investments for trust accounts... . 


A comparison recently made of high-grade corporate bond yields 
and those of the U. S. Government obligations is as follows: 


CORPORATE BONDS 


Price Yield 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 1st mtge., 3%, 1970__-_--- 108 '2 2.55 % 
Consolidated Gas, Electric & Power Co. (Baltimore), 1st ref. 

SE Rag aay SS Pe SE 2a A <a 10414 2.55 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 1st ref. mtge., 3%, 1968______ 107% 2.59 
Moston Edison Co: ist mtge, 23%4%, 1970_.....________-___-_.- 102% 2.60 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., lst and ref. mtge., 3%, 1972. 108 2.60 
Philadelphia Electric Co., 1st and ref. mtge., 234, 1971__________ 10274 2.61 
Dayton Power & Light Co., 1st and ref. mtge., 3%, 1970___._____  106%4 2.63 
Milinois Bell Telephone Co., 1st mtge., 234, 1981________________ 10234 2.63 
eer we. ce, a Tel. deb., 3%, 1979....-.....__.._. an 108 2.65 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS 
Issue Due Price Yield Issue Due Price Yield 
242% 6-15-1967-62 100.17 2.46% 2%2% 12-15-1969-64 100.9 2.48% 
2% 12-15-1968-63 100.10 2.48 212 3-15-1970-65 100.9 2.48 
2% 6-15-1969-64 100.9 2.48 


As is indicated by this study the differential between corpo- 
rates and U. S. Government bonds of a comparable maturity ranges 
from only .07 in basis to .17 in basis in favor of the corporates, an 
extremely narrow margin and one that many believe must widen 
substantially in the future. ... It is contended by experts on the 
bond markets, that high-grade corporate obligations will sell between 
50 and .75 in basis above Government bonds of a similar maturity 
in the post-war period. . . . Based upon these ideas, it is indicated 
that the trust companies, in disposing of high-grade corporate bonds 
and reinvesting the proceeds in long-term Government obligations, 
are taking advantage of an opportunity which may not last too 
long. ... It was also reported that many trust accounts have not 
replaced corporate issues that have been recently refunded with 
lower coupon obligations but have turned them in for redemption 
= a the proceeds in the long-term Government 242% 

I cio. 
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MUNICIPALS LIQUIDATED 

Some of the savings banks outside of New York City have been 
|able recently to dispose of their municipal holdings of the smaller 
communities, at very high prices, and have used these funds to 
take up deferred subscriptions in the 242% due 3-15-70/65. ... The 
market for these lesser known municipal bonds was very limited, 
at present high prices, but has improved, now, that the communities 
which issued them are buying in their own bonds. ... This has 


since some of these institutions have not had the expected increase 
in deposits while others have lost deposits, which, if not for the 
sale of this type of municipal obligations, would have necessitated 
major portfolio changes in order to meet deferred commitments 
made during the last War Loan.... 


PARTIAL EXEMPTS AND EXCESS PROFITS 

The partially tax-exempt Government bonds gave ground again 
during the past week and it was reported that there were large 
blocks for sale in both the intermediate and longer-term obliga- 
tions. . . . There appears to be considerable uncertainty concerning 
the future of these securities because of the favorable war de- 
velopments. ... 

It was pointed out that at presently prevailing high levels, 
these securities are in demand only by those institutions that 
need excess profits tax exemption. . . . ‘The prospects of an early 
ending of the war, together with the belief held by many in the 
financial district, that excess profits taxes will be among the 
first taxes to be reduced, are given as the reasons for the with- 
drawal of considerable of the demand that existed for these 
obligations. . 

As a result the market for the partially exempt is very thin 
and is principally an “order market” with the dealers tending to stay 
close to the side lines pending further clarification of the situa- 
re 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 

It was learned that some of the institutions have been trading 
out of the 2% due 12-15-51/49 at about 100 23/32 into the 2% due 
J-15-51/49 at 190 24/32 at a differential of only 1/32, and in some 
zases it was reported this change had been made ‘at the same prices 
for both securities. ...It was pointed out that ordinarily for a 
three-months’ difference in maturity the spread is about 4/32, but in 
this instance, with practically no differential existing, the December 
naturity is considered to be high and the September maturity low, 
and out of line, and this has brought about some switching in these 
two issues. ... 

Some of the dealers have been advising the purchase of the 
2% due 9-15-53/51 at about 100 22/32 and the 2% due 6-15-54/52 
it 100 15/32, since it is believed that these two securities are the 
nost attractive of the 2% group. ... One of the switches recom- 
mended was out of the 2% due 6-15-51/49 at 101 27/32 into the 
2% due 9-15-53/51 at 100 22/32, since it is believed that the shorter 
maturity is very close to its top levels for appreciation, whereas 
the longer bond at these levels appears to have good possibilities 
for price betterment... . 

Where the lengthening of maturity by slightly more than 
two years is not too important, this change results in the lower- 
ing of premium by more than a point, while income is in- 
creased from 1.60% for 2% due 6-15-51/59 to 1.90% for the 
2% due 9-15-53/51. 








Super Power Interesting 


American Super Power prefer- 
ence stock offers interesting pos- 
sibilities, according to a current 
analysis of the situation issued by 
John J. O’Brien & Co., 231 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., mem- 
bers of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. Copies of this analysis 
may be had from John J. O’Brien 
& Co. upon request. 

——— 


Interesting Situation 
Common stock of Central Ver- 
mont Public Service offers attrac- 
tive possibilities, according to a 
memorandum being distributed 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


* Facts & Figures On Govern- 
ment Finance—The Tax Founda- 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y.—paper. 





International Currency Experi- 
ence, Lessons of the Inter-War 
Period—League of Nations Publi-| 
cation 1944.II.A.4 — International 
| Documents Service, Columbia 
| University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
| New York 27, N. Y.—cloth—$3.25. 


| 


| Post-War Monetary Plans and 
Other Essays—John H. Williams 
'—Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York—cloth—$2.50. 











St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., members 
of the New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges. 





upon request. 


been of advantage to the savings banks which held these securities, | 


by Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut | 


: Copies of this | 
interesting memorandum may be | 
| obtained from Buckley Brothers | 
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‘Construction Contracts 


Awarded In July 


Private construction is playing 
a relatively more important part 
in building activity than it did a 
/year ago. This fact was revealed 
|on Aug. 14 in a report by F. W. 
| Dodge Corporation on construc- 
_tion contracts awarded in July in 
| the 37 States east of the Rocky 
| Mountains. The report went on 
to say: 

“The trend is most remarkable 
in residential construction where 
ithe relative positions of public 
and private construction have 
been reversed in a year, but it is 
being demonstrated in non-resi- 
dential construction as well. 

“In the residential field, public 
construction during the first seven 
months of last year represented 
61% of the total as compared with 
35% so far this year. 

“Public construction repre- 
sented 92% at this time last year 
as compared with 76% today in 
non-residential building. In this 
category are included commercial, 
manufacturing and educational 
buildings, hospitals, public and re- 
ligious buildings, social and recre- 
ational buildings, as well as mis- 
cellaneous non-residential build- 
ings. 

“Although the total July con- 
struction volume of $190,539,000 
exceeded by $6,878,000 the volume 
reported during the corresponding 
month of last year, the seven- 
month total for 1944 lags consid- 
erably behind the total for the 
January-July period of 1943. The 
comparative figures for the seven- 
month periods were $1,150,760,000 
and $2,034,933,000, the Dodge 
company’s reports show. 








Interesting Situation 

Aeronautical Products, Inc., of- 
fers an interesting situation ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, 
Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich., 
members of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change. Copies of this memoran- 
dum may be had from the firm 
upon request. 
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The Financial Situation | 


Despite carefully worded denials of what has not been 
said, and other endeavors to gloss over facts or divert atten- | 
tion, the general subject of what is to happen to “Lend-| 
Lease’’ when the war is over in Europe, and for that matter, 
when peace returns on all fronts, is very definitely in the 
minds of those who are indulging in post-war planning. No 
one need doubt for a moment that a number of the benefici- 
aries of this unique arrangement have for a good while past 
been conjuring up reasons why “Lend-Lease” should be con- 
tinued for a space of years after the war. Nor is there much 
question hope exists for its indefinite continuance. Most 
important of all, there are those in this country—some of 
them not without influence, too—who appear definitely to 
entertain very similar ideas. 


What Is “‘Lend-Lease’’? 


The American people would do well to set themselves 
straight on this matter of “Lend-Lease.” Perhaps there is 
nothirig else that this Administration has done which has 
met with such almost universal approval. It long ago became 
quite the thing to characterize this system as one of the 
“remarkable” inventions of the war—one which arouses 
both admiration and wonder that any one could have been 
so profound or so “bold” as to conceive it. In this situation 
grave danger lies. The truth is that “Lend-Lease” can be 
defended only as an instrument of war, and only upon the 
assumption that our interests were and are so involved in 
the destruction of the Hitler regime in Germany, the Mus- 
solini government in Italy, and the Military clique in Japan 
that the costs of accomplishing these ends were and are of 
strictly secondary importance. 

There is, of course, no question of the degree of our in- 

(Continued on page 708) 


Post-War Jobs 


Roger W. Babson Says: “Prepare For Them Now” 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—Many inquiries are coming to me from 
the families of Service Men regarding what their boys should do 
after returning home. Of course most of those who left good posi- 
tions will be taken back by their old employers. On the other hand, 
a larger percentage of the men in our armed forces never had worth- 
while, if any, positions. To these men I make the following sugges- 








tions. ‘© 

Opportunities .when they will temporarily be 

Everywhere seeking security rather than free- 
A promi- dom. 


nent maga- 


ies whieh What About Small Business? 


was especially 
interested in 
developing 
national ad- 
vertising once 
once em- 
ployed me. 
The publish- 
ers were 
especially de- 
sirous for me 
to discover 
some product 
not now prof- 
itably mar- 
keted. After 
three months of intensive study I 
was forced to report that I was 
unable to find a single industry 
in which some concern, some- 
where, was not already making 
millions. This included every- 
thing from cradles to coffins. 
This is even more true today 
than it was at the time of this 
study. It shows that success de- 
pends upon the man rather than 
industry in which he is engaged 
or the locality where he works. 
This is especially important for 
young men to remember in this 
new age when they expect every- 
thing to be planned for them and 





Roger W. Babson 





Opportunities are found every- 
where for those with integrity, in- 
dustry and the pioneering spirit. 
This will be truer after the war 
than ever before, although the 
temptation to “let George do it” 
will also be far greater. Although 
the small business man has a 
harder row to hoe than the big 
corporations, yet there may be 
more opportunity for the indi- 
vidual with the small business 
man. This is probably what the 
‘Readers’ Digest” has in mind in 
offering $25,000 in prizes in its 
August issue. The published 
answers to this inquiry will be 
very interesting. 


The big business corporation 
has a momentum which carries it 
along through the power of or- 
ganization and money together 
with the ability to use national 
advertising profitably. It is not 
so dependent upon the energy and 


The small business man, however, 
is absolutely dependent for suc- 
cess upon a few exceptional men. 
Although as an investor I prefer 
to put my money into a large cor- 
poration, yet as a returning serv- 
(Continued on page 711) 





imagination of any one individual. | 


Roosevelt Stresses Need For Permanent 
Defenses Against Future Japanese Aggression 


Following his 15-day inspection of the Pacifie War Zone, Presi-@ 





dent Roosevelt reached the Puget Sound Navy Yard at Bremerton, | of sailors, Navy officers and work- 


Wash., on Aug. 12, and in an address there he dwelt upon the 
need for preparation by the United Nations for permanent defenses 
| against any future aggression by the Japanese. 
“that years of proof must pass before we 


fact,” said the President, 


“It is an unfortunate 





can trust Ja- 
pan and be- 
fore we can 
classify Japan 
as a member 
of the society 
of nations 
which seek 
permanent 
peace and 
whose word 
we can take.” 
The President 
observed that 
“in removing 
the future 
menace of Ja- 
pan to us and 
to our conti- 
nent we are 
holding out 
the hope that 
other people in the Far East can 
be freed from the same threat.” 
Stating that “we understand at 
last the importance of the Ha- 
waiian Islands,” the President said 
that “it is important that we have 
other bases—forward bases nearer 
to Japan than they lie. The same 
thing is true in regard to the de- 
fense of all the American repub- 
lics from Mexico past the Panama 
Canal and all the way down to 
Chile. There are hundreds of 
islands in the South Pacific which 
bear the same relation to South 
America and the Panama Canal as 
Hawaii bears to North America. 
These islands are possessions of 
the British Empire and the French. 
They are important commercially 
just as they are from the defense 
point of view. ... We have no 
desire to ask for any possessions 
of the United Nations. But the 
United Nations who are working 
so well with us in the winning 
of the war will, I am confident, 
be glad to join with us in pro- 
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tection against aggression and in 
machinery to prevent aggression. 
With them and with their help I 
am sure that we can agree com- 
pletely so that Central and South 
America will be as safe against 
attack from the South Pacific as 
North America is going to be from 
the North Pacific itself.” 

In his address, broadcast from 
Bremerton, the President also said 
that “fon my return to Washing- 
ton I am going to set up a study 
of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands 
as a place to which many veter- 
ans of this war, especially those 
who do not have strong roots in 
their own homes, can go to 
become pioneers. It is a land with 
a small population but which I 
am convinced has great oppor- 
tunities for those who are willing 
to work and to help build up all 
kinds of new things in new lands.” 

The President also made. men- 


ers who lined the dockside to hear 
the Chief Executive's first speech 
since he accepted the Democratic 
renomination on July 20. 

It was made known on Aug. 10, 
in delayed press advices from 
Honolulu, that on July 29 the 
President had concluded three 
days of military conferences with 
Admiral Nimitz and Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur in Hawaii. The Presi- 
dent’s address as given in Asso- 
ciated Press accounts, follows: 

It is just 30 days since I left 
Washington, but I have been at all 
times in close touch with the work 
there and also in daily communi- 
cation with our forces in the 
European and Far Eastern thea- 
ters of war. 


Text of the President’s Address 


It is good to come back to the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard for, as 
you know, I have been coming 
here off and on since 1913 or 1914. 
Since my visit here nearly two 
years ago I am glad to know of 
the splendid progress that is being 
maintained both here and at many 





tion of the fact that “more than 
a million of our troops are over- 
seas in the Pacific,” adding: “The 
war is well in hand in this vast 
area, but I cannot tell you, if I 
knew, when the war will be over, 
either in Europe or in the Far 
East or the war against Japan.” 


The Associated Press reports 
that the President’s speech was 
delivered from the base on a gun 
mount of the destroyer which 
brought him into the heart of the 
Navy Yard. His visible audience, | 
said the press advices, consisted - 


places on the Pacific Coast in 
turning out ships and planes and 
munitions of almost every variety 
and in the training of men for all 
of the armed forces. So I have 
thought that you would be inter- 
ested in a brief summary of my 
visit to Hawaii and to the Aleutian 
Islands and Alaska from which I 
am about to step foot on shore in 
the continental United States. 
When I got to San Diego and 
for three days before going on 





board ship, I had the opportunity 
(Continued on page 713) 
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oneman ought 
to be in office 
all the time, 
she felt forced 
to vote for 
Mister Roose- 
velt this time 
because he is 
the Command- 
er - in - Chief 
and we 
shouldn’t 
change horses 
in the middle 
of the stream. 

Further 
probing of 
this interest- 
ing stream of 
thinking de- 
veloped that 
there is not a 
single one of her loved ones in the 
war, not even a boy friend. 

The only reason we tell the 
story is that we have been talking 








Carlisle Bargeron 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


By way of getting at what people think, an interesting industry 
in these days of so-called manpower shortage, we had quite a con- 
versation with our colored maid the other day. We asked her in what 
we thought was quite a disinterested way, how she intended to vote. 
She allowed that she had been turning this very serious question over 





in her mind, and had finally conaaned that while she didn’t think 


Negroes intend to vote. One of the 
greatest disillusionments the Re- 
publicans are in for is that the 
Negroes intend to vote for them. 
It is a fact that there are indica- 
tions all over the country that 
they do intend to vote Republican, 
such as overwhelming Republican 
registration of Negro voters in 
many places. 

But make no mistake about it, 
they still intend to vote for Mr. 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. As we under- 
stand it, from talking with them, 
they aren’t Democrats, they fully 
appreciate the Southern anti- 
Negro influence in the Democratic 
councils, and they intend to go 
back voting for the Republicans 
the minute Mr. and Mrs. Roose- 
velt cease to be the Democratic 
candidates. 

The Republicans have a plat- 
form which far outbids the Demo- 
crats for Negro support. For one 
thing, it promises a permanency 





with a lot of other colored people 
besides our maid; indeed, we have 
made quite a study of how the 





of the Fair Employment Practices 
(Continued on page 708) 
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Believe It Or Not 


“As the liberation of France is well under way, 


it is now possible to indi 


cate the scope of a plan, 


long in preparation, for supplying the French peo- 
ple with food, clothing and medicines, and of a far 
vaster program, now approaching completion, for 
the reconstruction of French economic life during 
the first three years after the end of the war by pro- 


viding, mainly from the 


United States, raw ma- 


terials, industrial machinery and transportation 


equipment. 


ms x 


% 


“The larger and longer program—that of re- 
starting economic life and production with new 
equipment—would extend for three years after the 
end of the war. It would cover the supplying of 
some foodstuffs, but it would mainly concern the 
supplying of raw materials, industrial equipment 
and transportation requisites. 

“In Washington recently this correspondent 


learned that the tentative 
program had been put at 


figure for the cost of this 
$2,000,000,000. To those 


discussing it there this seemed a moderate sum. It 
is here that the huge productive capacity of the 
United States—which, during this reconstruction 
period will be in a transition from a war to a peace 
basis and in need of markets—would assist France 
by providing railway equipment, building materials 
and machinery for the restoration of the French 
economy and, with it, the restoration of French 
morale and French power. 

“Seldom, if ever, has one great nation been in a 
position to do so much for another—not as a gift 
but, as those conversant with the project point out, 
as a business transaction of mutual benefit.”— 


Harold Callender, N. Y. 
writing from Algiers. 


“Times” correspondent 


So idyllic are these programs—of which this is 
only one—that it appears almost sacrilegious to ask 
who is to pay the American workmen and all the 
others who would thus set the French up in busi- 


ness. 


But it would be well to think of that aspect of the 


matter! 





American Legion To Ask Congress 


For Compu 


Warren H. Atherton, 


Isory Military Training 


National Commander of the American 


Legion, said in Indianapolis on Aug. 12 that the Legion intended to 
seek adoption by Congress and the American people of measures 


looking toward universal military 


training before the end of the 


war. Associated Press dispatches from Indianapolis, from which the 
foregoing is learned, went on to say: 





“Mr. Atherton said the Legion® 
had begun mobilizing all its na- 
tional defense and legislative 
forces for the drafting of univer- 
sal military training legislation 
to be presented to Congress after 
the twenty-sixth annual Legion 
convention in Chicago next 
month. nid 

“The bill to be presented to Con- 
gress may advocate compulsory 
military training for all males be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 23 years, 
with subsequent transfer to the 
reserve, and it would call for the 
plan to become operative with 
the expiration of the Selective 
Service Act.” 

Mr. Atherton released a letter 
from Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, a Legionnaire, declaring 
that “the most important provi- 
sion which can be made by the 
Congress and the American peo- 
ple for the future defense of the 
nation is a system of universal 
military training.” 

A partial text of the Stimson 
letter released by Mr. Atherton 
follows: 

“It is my view that the most 
important provision which can be 
made by the Congress and the 
American people for the future 
defense of the nation is a system 


of universal military training. 
The terrible lessons of this war 
‘should convince every thoughtful 
American that reasonable military 
preparedness is the only means 
‘by which the peace and security 
of the nation can be maintained. 

“This great war found the 
United States woefully lacking in 





trained military man power and 
we were consequently forced to 
assume the defensive until ade- 
quate forces could be assembled, 
trained and equipped. While all 
Americans hope and pray that 
this disastrous war will be fol- 
lowed by many years of peace 
and prosperity, there can and will 
be no absolute guaranty that sur- 
prise attacks against our country 
will not occur in the future. 

“If the Americn people should 
adopt the principle of universal 
military training it would be the 
strongest possible assurance to the 
rest of the world that, in the fu- 
ture, America will be not only 
willing but able and ready to take 
its part with the peace-loving na- 
tions in resisting lawless aggres- 
sion ‘and in assuring peaceful 
world order. 

“In addition to its military ad- 
vantages, I believe that universal 
military training, properly con- 
ceived and administered, would 
be of great peace-time benefit to 
the young men of the nation. 
They will receive more than they 
give. They will have the benefits 
of a system of physical culture 
and will develop disciplined hab- 


its, which will add to their health 
and future life expectancy. They 
will be stronger and better men 
for the country’s defense and for 
themselves. Young men with the 
gift of leading other men will 
have that great gift disclosed and 
developed early in life. They will 
have learned much in their pe- 
riod of training that will be val- 


| uable to their peace-time pur- 
suits. I have noted, as have you, 
the alarming percentage of young 
|}men physically unfit to defend 
| the country which our war-time, 
system of military service has 
disclosed. 

| “We must not accept the phi-, 
| losophy that this war will end all’ 
wars and that there will never 
| again be a need to resort to arms. 
| From all that experience and his- 
|tory can teach us we will be im- 
provident if we do not adopt a 
|'sound peace -time nation - wide 
| form of military service. Our'| 
| failure to do this in the past has) 
twice induced Germany to feel 
that she could ravage the world 
before we could gain sufficient 
strength to block her. 

“I strongly urge that this coun- | 
try adopt universal military serv- 
ice as a basic step in the prepara- | 
tion of this country for war and_| 
as a very good means of our 
avoiding war.” 


See Increasing Govt, 
Control Over Gotten 


Increasing government control 
over the distribution of cotton 
textiles, with much heavier per- 
centages of production directed 
through systems of graded priori- 
ties into specific end-uses not only 








for the war effort but in fields 
previously reserved for unrated 
civilian business were foreseen for 
the remainder of the war period 
by W. Ray Bell, President of The 
Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, on Au- 
gust 11. 

In the Association’s 13th annual 
survey of the cotton textile situa- 
tion, made available on that date, 
Mr. Bell pointed out that dimin- 
ishing supply and greater war 
needs than had been foreseen 
necessitated the institution of 
drastic changes in distributive 
regulations at the outset of 1944. 
“There is every indication,” he 
said, “that strict regimentation of 
cotton goods distribution will con- 








tinue to be the outstanding feature 
of the year, barring an early end- 
ing of the war.” 

Mr. Bell pointed out that freez- 
ing of looms early in the year and 
channelling of goods for war pur- 
poses and for “essential civilian” 
items such as industrial, bag. and 
electrical uses, fabrics for plastic 
laminates, abrasive and buffing 
cloths, and for work clothing and 
other purposes, had been followed 
just recently by new type priori- 
ties under the M-385 order which 
sets a new pattern of control for 
those performing the converting 
function. He points out that where 
some 71% of unfilled orders on the 
books of mills were at last report 
under war and essential civilian 
priorities, the new converting pri- 
ority will cut by 20 to 50% on 
given fabrics into the hitherto un- 
rated civilian supply balance of 
about 29%. This order and amend- 
ments to it, he notes, probably will 
result in “a substantial curtail- 
ment of so-called luxury lines-for 
the balance of the war period.” 

The 10-year survey disclosed a 
25% shrinkage in cotton spindle- 
age in that period, “with a half 
million spindles going out of busi- 
ness last year in the face of an 
unequalled demand for all types 
of cotton goods. Less than 30% of 
spindleage, it stated, is under 18 
years of age. Despite such physi- 
cal handicaps, the industry made a 
creditable showing in 1943, with 
11,663,506,000 square yards pro- 
duced, according to Association 
figures. Manpower losses received 
chief blame for production de- 
clines but “failure of OPA to rec- 
tify inequitable price ceilings or 
to appraise properly the practical 
and psychological effect on the 


industry of ill-advised price poli- 
cies” also contributed to the lesser 
output than in 1942. “Total pro- 
duction for 1944,” the report said, 
“can hardly be expected to reach 
above 11 billion square yards and 
most probably will be short of 
that figure.” 








The State 


Of Trade 


The overall picture of business and industry the past week con- 


tinues to reflect favorable resulis. 


On the military fronts in all parts 


of the globe Allied forces continue to more than hold the initiative, 


with the time fast running out for 


the enemy. So confident is Gen- 


eral Dwight D. Eisenhower of victory in the near future, he was 
moved to declare in an order of the day, which we reproduce in part, 


“Allied soldiers, sailors and air-® 


men: through your’ combined| 
skill, valor and fortitude you have} 
created in France a fleeting but! 
definite opportunity for a major 
Allied victory, one whose realiza- 
tion will mean notable progress | 
toward the final downfall of our 
enemy.’ On Tuesday of this week | 
following General Eisenhower’s 
statement we were to learn that) 
Allied troops invaded the South | 


|of France in one more phase of | 


the major blow against the Ger- | 
mans. 

The stock market last week fol-| 
lowing declines of a week or more, 


'moved forward in laborious fash-| 
ion on a volume, on some days| 
'that exceeded the million share! 
'mark. The course of events on| 
| the military fronts provided some | 
459,434,174 June 


stimulus, but caution for the most 
part was a guiding factor in the 
market’s actions. Business fail- 
ures again declined the present 
week and department and retail 
store sales for the nation at large; 
in the week were 4% ahead of 
sales for a like week over one 
year ago, while in New York they 
rose by 7% for the same period. 
Wholesale food prices also nosed | 
downward in the week from $4.03 
to $4.01. Turning to crop reports, 
we note that the Agricultural De- 
partment, despite the July heat 
and drought increased its estimate 
on Spring wheat yield over the 
July 1 forecast by 4,283,000 bush- 
els. As for the corn crop, indica- 
tions point to a lower yield from 
the Department’s earlier forecast 
one month ago. 

Chain and mail order sales, it 
is noted, advanced by 4% for both 
June and the first-half of 1944 
of 


over corresponding periods 
1943. Electric kilowatt output 
increased in the week by 3.7% 





over one year ago, with crude oil 
production improved for the week 
and year. The steel industry was 
lower by 1% the past week, but 
the decline is not significant when 
viewed from actual conditions 
prevailing in the industry and its 
record output to date. Freight 
carloadings were also off for the 
week, but reflected a gain above 
a year ago of 2.1%. Other indus- 
tries showing declines for the 
week included coal and paper 
output, while for the month of 
July refined copper production 
was slightly lower and the same 
held true for newsprint produc- 
tion in North America. Lumber 
shipments advanced 0.6% above 
production on Aug. 5, last, with 
new orders 5.5% below output for 
the same period. 

German War Production — A 
confidential survey by Foreign 
Economic Administrator Crowley 
reports the “nearly hopeless posi- 
tion of the enemy by the end of 
this year.” Germany has fought 
the war until 1944 always within 
the limits of her power and al- 
ways with a margin for greater 
exertion if necessary. Today with- 
the Allied victories in Italy, the 
landings in Normandy and the 
new Russian attacks, almost all 
margins are drawn. . Ger- 
many today lacks the economic 
foundation necessary to meet the 
full scale of Allied attack on the 
Eastern, Southern and Western 
fronts.” 

Business Failures — Business 
failures in the United States de- 
clined for the period ended Aug. 
3, to 15 from 19 in the previous 


week and 51 in the corresponding 
week of 1943, Dun & Bradstreet 
reports. Concerns failing with 
liabilities of $5,000 or more num- 
bered 11 compared to 10 in the 
previous week and 28 one year 
ago. There were no Canadian 


failures this week, or a year ago, 








but there were two last week. 


Weekly Wage Earnings—A sur- 
vey recently made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board shows a continued advance 
in weekly wage earnings in 25 
industries. Weekly pay checks 
averaged $48.51 in May this year 
compared with $45.92 in May last 
year. 

Money in Circulation — The 
Treasury Department figures 
show a rise of $222,734,903 to 
$164.54 per capita of money in 
circulation since June 30 of this 
year to a total of $22,726,812,783 
on July 31, 1944. It is interesting 
to compare this figure with $22,- 
504,077,880 on June 30, 1944, $17,- 
954,587,757 July 31 a year ago, 
$5,698,214,612 Oct. 31, 1920, $4,- 
172,945,914 March 31, 1917, $3,- 
30, 1914, or 
$816,266,721 Jan. 1, 1879, when 
the per capita was $16.92. 

Steel Industry—The American 
Iron and Steel Institute an- 
nounced last Monday that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
(including 94% of the industry) 
will be 96% of capacity for week 
beginning Aug. 14 compared with 
97% one week ago. This week’s 
operating rate is equivalent to 
1,719,600 tons of steel ingots and 
castings compared with ,737,500 
net tons last week and 1,710,900 
tons one year ago. 

The steel industry has been able 
to maintain the steel ingot rate 
at 97.5% the past two weeks, 
states the “Iron Age” in its cur- 
rent issue, notwithstanding earlier 


confounding predictions this year, 


some by its own members, in the 
face of extremely hot weather, la- 
bor shortages and the vacation 
season. What the industry has 
achieved, says the magazine, “is 
considered amazing in view of the 
stumbling blocks spread along the 
steel production path in the past 
several months. Later revision in 
capacity rate figures is not ex- 
pected to alter current results in 
any appreciable degree. 

As an evidence of the confusion 
of thought existing today in 
places where you would normally 
not expect to find it, the follow- 
ing from the “Iron Age,” will 
serve as an example: 

“In the face of this outstanding 
steel record in recent months 
comes the prediction this week 
by the WPB that steel output in 
the fourth quarter may run be- 
tween 94 and 95% of capacity. 
The only time in recent months 
that the steel rate sagged to 95% 
was in the Fourth of July week 
when some plants were shut down 
for the holiday. Since that time 
raw steel output has been main- 
tained at or above 96% of capac- 
ity. Whether or not the rate will 
drop as low as that predicted by 
the WPB remains to be seen. The 
prediction is said’ to be predi- 
cated upon a steel manpower def- 
icit of 50,000 workmen. Defeat of 
Germany by the fourth quarter of 
this year would in itself cause a 
temporary sharp drop in steel in- 
got production following drastic 
cutbacks, but this factor is not 
believed to have been present in 
the WPB forecast.” 


Order volume for steel last 
week showed no signs of slacken- 
ing, continuing at recent high 
levels. The magazine, in its fea- 
ture article, “This Industrial 
Week,” describes the situation 
with clarity and brevity as fol- 
lows: 

“Even though orders were 
pouring in to steel mills and were, 
in most cases, in excess of ship- 
ments, steel customers generally 
were putting their houses in or- 
der for sudden cancellations of 
war contracts. Closer inventory 
control was evident everywhere 
this week. The 60-day WPB in- 


(Continued on page 712 ) 
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Food For Liberated Population Of Europe 
Increasing Problem, Says Guaranty Trust Co. 


Pointing out that the provision of food for liberated populations 
will become an increasing problem, as the Allied drive in Europe 
gains momentum, the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, in the 


July 25 issue of “The Guaranty 


Survey,” its monthly bulletin of 


economic conditions, says that “every advance toward the ultimate 
victory will increase the demands on the food resources of the 


United Nations and will empha-® 
{matic conditions which has made 
| possible the remarkable record 


size anew the importance of food 
as a weapon in winning the war.” 
“Even before the fall of Rome,” 
says “The Survey,” “the flow of 
relief supplies to Italy had at- 
tained a volume of 100,000 tons 
monthly, most of which consisted 
of foodstuffs. The conquest of the 
Italian capital is estimated to have 
added more than two million per- 
sons to the number whom the Al- 
lies have assumed responsibility 
for feeding. The warning to the 
French people to store food dur- 
ing the weeks preceding the inva- 
sion of Normandy may be taken 
to imply that, as the battle lines 
move forward, the task of fur- 
nishing essential food supplies for 
civilians will be taken up by the 
Allied military authorities.” In 
part, “The Survey” also has the 
following to say: 

“On the whole, the food situa- 
tion at the beginning of the great 
Allied drive for victory in Europe 
warrants satisfaction. Supplies 
are large; but requirements will 
mount as new territory is occu- 
pied, and the increase will prob- 
ably continue for some time after 
hostilities end. The outlook is 
better than seemed probable a 
year ago, but it is not such as to 
justify any relaxation of efforts 
to attain maximum production of 
essential foods. 

“Abroad, the reconquest of the 
Ukraine has lightened Russian re- 
quirements for imported food. 
The people of Great Britain have 
achieved wonders in expanding 
their food supply under the han- 
dicaps of limited farm areas and 
competing requirements for man- 
power. The decline of the sub- 
marine menace has relieved the 
pressure on shipping facilities and 
permitted the accumulation of 
large stocks of foodstuffs close to 
the areas where they will be 
needed. 

“Greece and Poland have ex- 
perienced the worst conditions. 
France has been adversely af- 
fected by heavy deliveries to Ger- 
many and by the lack of imports 
from North Africa, but last year’s 
harvest was larger than that of 
1942 and has prevented a further 
decline in food supplies. Con- 
ditions in Belgium, Norway and 
Spain are described as unfavor- 
able, and even in Swithzerland 
food consumption in the cities is 
said to be considerably below pre- 
war levels. Denmark appears to 
have fared better than most other 
countries under German domina- 
tion.” 

As to conditions at home, “The 
Survey” says: 

“From the standpoint of war re- 
lief, one of the most favorable de- 
velopments of recent months in 
the American supply situation is 
the unexpectedly favorable prog- 
ress of the wheat crop, since 
wheat and flour are among the 
most suitable foods for relief pur- 
poses. With the winter wheat 
erop virtually assured, the year’s 
output of all wheat is officially 
estimated at more than 1.1 bil- 
lion bushels, the largest crop in 
history and 35% greater than last 
year’s harvest. The outlook for 
corn also is favorable, with a 
prospective crop somewhat below 
that of last year but far greater 
than the average. 

“Private estimates indicate that 
meat production as a whole this 
year will be 25% smaller than in 
1943, although it will exceed the 
average for the last five years. ... 


“Although food production as a 
whole has attained levels for be- 
yond earlier expectations, official 
policies continue to reflect great 
caution. It is recognized that food 
supplies depend largely on 


weather and that the exception- 
ally long period of favorable cli- 








achieved thus far cannot safely be 
relied upon to continue. An illus- 
tration of this uncertainty has 
been seen recently in the per- 
sistent rains that interfered with 
the planting of corn over wide 
areas, a situation that could pro- 
duce very serious results by ex- 
posing the late crop to the danger 
of frost. There are, moreover, 
other factors than weather that 
may tend to reduce food supplies. 
One of these is the inadequate 
amount of farm machinery pro- 
duced in recent menths. 

“Another source of anxiety is 
the farm labor situation. Here, as 
in the case of agricultural machin- 
ery, the outlook is less unfavor- 
able than it was a year ago, 
mainly because of changes in of- 
ficial policy designed to provide 
farmers with the help they must 
have if the supply of food is to be 
maintained. ... 

“Transportation, another vital 
factor in the maintenance of food 
supply, is apparently becoming a 
more serious probiem than ever 
before. The railroads appear to 
be meeting the unprecedented de- 
mands on their facilities with 
conspicuous success. Reports in- 
dicate, however, that farmers are 
having increasing difficulty in 
keeping their own trucks in serv- 
iceable condition.” 


U. S. Govt. Manual 
Summer Edition, 
Ready Sept. 21 


The summer 1944 edition of the 
United States Government Man- 
ual, the official handbook of the 
Federal Government, will be 
available for distribution after 
Sept. 21, the Office of War Infor- 
mation announced on Aug. 8. The 
print order on the manual is be- 
ing limited because of the paper 
shortage, and individuals and 
firms that use the manual are 
asked to place their orders in ad- 
vance of the publication date so 
that their requirements may be 
covered. 

The manual can be ordered at a 
cost of $1 a copy from the Super-- 
intendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Large business organiza- 
tions may obtain a discount of 
25% on orders of 100 or more 
copies that are delivered to one 
address. The new summer edi- 
tion includes data on Government 
agencies and activities in the war 
program that have come into ex- 
istence in recent months as well 
as revised information on all de- 
partments, agencies and the 
branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 











Norfolk Cotton Exchange 


Suspends Quotation Service 

Under date of Aug. 1 Associated 
Press advices from Norfolk, Va., 
to ~ New York “Herald Tribune” 
said: 

“Quotation service has been sus- 
pended by the Norfolk Cotton Ex- 
change due to the low volume of 
business here and the lack of 
storage and other facilities, John 
S. Jenkins, President of the Ex- 
change, announced today. 


“Only two spot-cotton firms are 
now active here and since much 
of the property used by the Ex- 
change was taken over by the 
Navy a year ago there is storage 
space for only about 15,000 bales 
as compared with 400,000 former- 
ly, Mr. Jenkins said. 

“He added that the two spot- 
cotton firms would continue in 
business, most of the cotton being 
handled at other points.” 





1944 Cotton Loan Program 

The War Food Administration | 
through the Commodity Credit | 
Corporation will make loans on| 
1944 crop cotton, it was announced 
on August 4. The average loan 
rate for % inch Middling cotton 
gross weight, will be 19.50 cents 
per pound, which is 92.5% of the 
parity price of cotton as of August 
1, 1944. The parity price on 
August 1, was 21.08 cents per 
pound, gross weight. Last year the 
average loan rate (90% of parity) 
for % inch Middling cotton, gross 
weight, was 18.41 cents per pound. 
The advices from the Department 
of Agriculture also state: 

Premiums and discounts for 
grade and staple in the 1944 pro- 
gram will be calculated in rela- 
tion to the loan rate on 15/16 inch 
Middling cotton. The average rate 
for 15/16 inch Middling cotton 
will be 105 points (1.05 cents per 
pound) above the average rate for 
% inch Middling cotton. As in 
previous programs, the loan rate 
will apply to the net weight of the 
cotton. The net weight loan rate 
will be 85 points above that for 
gross weight to compensate for 
the lesser number of pounds on 
which the loan is made. The aver- 
age loan rate for 15/16 inch Mid- 
dling cotton, net weight, will be 
21.40 cents per pound. The sched- 
ule of premiums and discounts for 
grade and staple applicable in the 
1944 loan program was issued by 
the War Food Administration on 
March 3, 1944. 

The loan rates will vary ac- 
cording to location. The rate for 
15/16 inch Middling cotton, net 
weight, will vary from a high of 
21.94 cents per pound in the con- 
centrated mill area of the Caro- 
linas to 20.73 cents per pound in 
Arizona and California. 

Location differentials for ware- 
house points will be based on 
freight rates to the mill area of 
the Carolinas, except in eastern 
Mississippi, eastern Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida; and 
Alabama where a zone «system 
will be in effect. The accompany- 
ing schedule defines the mill area 
and shows the variation in loan 
rates by counties for the zoned 
area. 

Loans will be made directly by 
the CCC or through lending agen- 
cies, principally banks, approved 
by the Corporation. Requests for 


approval as lending agencies 
should be directed to Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Regional 


Office, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


The State and county Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency commit- 
tees in the various States will 
designate persons as clerks to as- 
sist producers in preparing and 
executing loan papars. Bona fide 
employees of Production Credit 
Associations chartered by the 
Farm Credit Administration, of 
banks approved by CCC as lend- 
ing agencies, and of warehouses 
approved for the storage of loan 
cotton, and county AAA officers 
will be designated as clerks, In 
addition, employees of other 
groups, such as cotton factors, 
ginners, cotton buyers, or others 
who have adequate facilities to 
perform the services required of 
a clerk, may be approved upon 
the recommendation of the county 
committee to the State AAA com- 
mittee. 


Cotton Producers’ notes will 
bear interest at the rate of 3% 
per annum and will mature July 
31, 1945, but will be callable on 
demand. Loans will be available 
until May 1, 1945. 


Loans will be made on cotton 
represented by warehouse re- 
ceipts issued by warehouses ap- 
proved by CCC and on farm- 
stored cotton Secured by chattel 
mortgages. Cotton to be eligible 
for the loan must be classified by 
a Board of Cotton Examiners of 
the War Food Administration. 

Producer eligibility require- 
ments are defined in the cotton 
loan instructions. 


Loan forms are being made 
available through approved cot- 





Corp’n Reserves For Post-War Contingencies 
Will Not Suffice For All Demands, Res. Bd. Warns 


Discussing “Business Finance 


in the War,” the Board of Gov- 


ernors of the Federal Reserve System finds that “broadly speaking 
the financial position of business concerns has been strengthened by 
increased earnings derived from the growing volume of business, in 


both war and civilian activities.” 
“Bulletin” the Board goes on to 


Setting out its views in its July 
say that “dividend payments to 





stockholders have not increased ® 


appreciably and a large propor- 
tion of earnings, after payment of 
taxes, have been retained by busi- 
ness.” 

“In addition,” the Board adds, 
“increased allowances for de- 
preciation have recently been well 
in excess of the declining amounts 
of capital expenditures, and many 
corporations have also set up 
large reserves for post-war con- 
tingencies.” 

It is likewise noted by the 
Board that “liquid assets of cor- 
porations, particularly bank de- 
posits and holdings of Govern- 
ment securities, have shown a 
rapid expansion in the war period, 
and it appears from the rather 
limited data available that unin- 
corporated businesses have also 
increased their holdings of such 
assets.” 

All of which prompts the Board 
to say: 





“These accumulated liquid re- 
sources will be of help to business 
in meeting the problems of con- 
version from war to peace activi- 
ties. It should not be concluded, 
however, that they are adequate 
to meet all the volume and nature 
of the demand for its products. If 
production and sales are in suf- 
ficient volume to maintain rea- 
sonably full employment, demand 
for peace-time products will be 
much above pre-war levels. In 
this event many businesses are 
lakely to find their resources in- 
adequate and will need outside 
financing to expand their facili- 
ties.” 

In part, in its comments the 
Board also says: 

“In the process of passing 
through the reconversion adjust- 
ment to subsequent expansion, the 
liquid assets accumulated during 
the war will prove useful, though 
their adequacy for particular 
firms will necessarily be qualified 
by the circumstances in which 
such firms end the war period. 
These circumstances will include 
such factors as the condition of 
operating properties, the situation 
with respect to civilian markets, 
the assets to be replaced, the 
character of liabilities that may 
have to be retired, and the exist- 
ence of banking arrangements to 
finance the various requirements. 
Because of these qualifications, 
the ability of individual busi- 
nesses to finance their reconver- 
sion needs can not be measured 
solely by the extent to which 
liquidity has increased or de- 
clined. 

“Increase in liquid assets has 
been the outstanding aspect of 
war-time business finance. More 
important from the long-run 
standpoint, however, has been an 
increase in underlying business 
strength as represented by larger 
equity positions. This strengthen- 
ing has come mainly from higher 
levels of retained earnings, which 
have been reflected in debt retire- 
ment and enlargement of oper- 
ating property, as well as in larger 
net working capital. In the case of 
some war producers the underly- 
ing position may be further im- 
proved after the war by oppor- 
tunities to purchase Government 
properties at lower cost than 
would be required for comparable 
facilities on a new basis, and by 
the remission of taxes for various 
war costs and losses already pro- 
vided for in published earnings 
reports. 

“The full extent of any net gain 
by business from war-time ex- 
perience can not be finally 


| assayed until some time after the 


war is over. In a real sense war- 





ton warehouses and the county 
agricultural conservation commit- 
tees. 





time and early post-war experi- 
ence should be viewed as a single 
accounting period; the allocations 
of many gains and losses to indi- 
vidual years are highly pro- 
visional, since they involve vari- 
ous estimates as to what the en- 
tire war and its settlement will 
bring. It is in the nature of man- 
agerial responsibility that these 
estimates lean on the conservative 
side—that is, they tend to under- 
estimate gains and to overesti- 
mate losses. This tendency sug- 
gests that the final accounting is 
likely to show somewhat more 
improvement in business positions 
as a result of the war experience 
than has yet been indicated in 
published statements, but this 
prospect could be changed by de- 
velopments of an _ unfavorable 
nature.” 


ABA Ready With Bond 








(Redemption Procedure 


In anticipation that the Treas- 
ury Department would utilize the 
facilities of banks of the country 
in making direct redemption of 
certain classes of United States 
Savings Bonds, A. L. M. Wiggins, 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association, named a Special 
Committee on War Bond Redemp- 
tion which has been maintaining 
direct contact with the Treasury 
Department on this subject for a 
period of several months. 

As it is indicated that banks 
will be asked to assume these 
duties shortly, this Special Com- 
mittee reports, “When the deci- 
sion is made, this funttion may be 
assumed by banks and trusts com- 
panies incorporated under general 








or special laws of the United 
States, the District of- Columbia, 
any State, territory or insular 
possession of the United States and 
the Canal Zone.” The Committee 
goes on to say: 

“It is contemplated that this 
program may start on Oct. 1 of 
this year although no decision has 
been reached. It is expected that 
in the event a decision is made 
regulations and instructions will 
be issued to banks one month 
prior to the effective date. As- 
surance can be given that a pro- 
cedure for redeeming savings 
bonds will be worked out on a 
streamlined basis that will be de- 
signed to reduce bank operations 
to a minimun.. The plan contem- 
plates that, a bank will not be re- 
quired to complete the certifica- 
tion form on the back of the bond 
when it is presented for payment. 

“After this program goes into 
effect holders of United States 
Savings Bonds can go to any 
qualified bank and upon present- 
ing identification satisfactory to 
the bank receive immediate pay- 
ment for their bonds in cash.” 

Members of the Special Sub- 
committee on War Bond Redemp- 
tion include: Nelson B. O’Neal, 
Vice-President, The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., 
Chairman; John S. Gwinn, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Bankers Association, Boston; 
Clyde D. Harris, President, First 
National Bank, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; C. Edgar Johnson, Vice-Pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Chi- 
cago; James H. Kennedy, Vice- 
President, Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia; Robert W. 
Sparks, Vice-President, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York; Russell 
B. Stewart, President, The Miami 
Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; Burr S. Swezey, President, 
Lafayette National Bank, Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; William T. Wilson, 
American Bankers Association, 
New York, Secretary. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


volvement at the present 
time. Whether the same or 
similar situation in the final 
analysis existed at the time 
“Lend-Lease” was inaugu-| 
rated is now hardly of more 


and nations of the world. 
“Reverse Lend-Lease” even 
in wartime is without doubt 
greatly overplayed, and may 
have made too much of an 
impression upon the man in 


than academic interest. Once} the street. What is suggested 
we undertook the task of de-| by some for the post-war pe- 
feating Germany, Italy and riod is hardly other than 
Japan, whatever the motives! plain charity—no matter by 
or the reasons, we were| what name it may be called. 
obliged to consider the most| 
expeditious mode of pro-| Current Nonsense 
cedure. Once that was done,| There are those, of course, 
it became obvious that it} who, overly impressed by all 
would “pay us” in a military|the talk about “Lend-Lease” 
sense many times over to| working both ways and the 
help arm certain of our Allies} like, and more than a little 
quite regardless of whether | inclined to think along social- 
they would or could repay us| istic lines in any event, seem 
the cost of the supplies or the|to suppose that some new 
services rendered. In under-| principle of economics or of 
taking any such task in any; social behavior has been dis- 
such way, we inevitably ran,covered. At the very least 
the risk of being imposed|they appear to argue that a 
upon—and we may well have simple and effective method 
already been imposed upon—'of trading with the other 
but that too was and is one of , peoples of the world has been 
those things which is of less devised, one which, moreover, 
importance than the defeat of ;has within it the remarkable 


the enemy with the utmost 
dispatch. 


Term Is Misleading 


It would have been better | 
and much less likely to mis- 
lead had the term ‘“Lend- 
Lease” never been applied to 
the system. It is rather more, 





ability to circumvent the ex- 
change difficulties likely to 
be encountered after the war. 
But, of course, all this is 
simply nonsense. If, as these 
dreamers assert, this country 
after the war will have a 
great deal that is needed 
abroad, and that other peo- 
ples will also have much that 


than a little absurd to “lend” | 
perishable foodstuffs to peo-; we shall want—if this is the 
ples half-way round the/fact of the situation, then 
world, or to “lease’’ munitions why not buy what the for- 
of war destined in normal eigners have and sell them 
course to be fully and thor-| what they want of ours in the 
oughly “consumed” in battle.|normal course of interna- 
Payment after the war “inj|tional trade? The sales pay 
kind,” if not by return of the for the purchases. That is 
identical item, is about equal-| what trade is. Why all the 
ly absurd, and in those in- paraphernalia of ‘‘Lend- 
stances where not absurd, Lease” to effect what has 
about as beset with difficul- been taking place of its own 
ties as the money repayment accord through the ages? 


of the debt growing out! 
of World War I. ‘““Lend-Lease,”| Bread Upon the Waters? 
Then there is another 


as actually practiced, has | 

gone far beyond merely “‘tak- school of thought, if such it 
ing the dollar sign off” the may be termed, which holds 
transactions in question, as in effect that in the field of 
the President once: remarked. | economics as well as in other 





> 


is to pool resources, produc- 
tion capacity, and all the rest, 
without stopping for a mo-! 
ment to consider what part of 
the cost is borne by any na- 
tion. This may have been, it 
probably was, the best way 
to win this war. 


But what has all this to do 
with peacetime? Obviously 
those who would have us con- 
tinue the system after the 
war are under the necessity 
of presenting a case for their 
contention. Certainly no case 
for any such action lies in the 
arguments which led to the 
original installation of the 
system. Whatever they— 
whether foreign recipients or 
professional squanderers here 
on our own soil— may say, 
the American people would 
do well to remember at all 
times that what is being sug- 

is that they make out- 
right gifts;,or the practical 
equivalent, to various peoples 


What we have done in effect | 





departments of life, bread 
cast upon the waters, returns 
several fold after a relatively 
small number of days. Here 
are the advocates of the 
TVA’s on the Danube, the 
milk for the Hottentots, and 
the others of the same ilk. 
They apparently believe that 
we can make ourselves rich 
by mere giving away our 
wealth. To them such a sys- 
tem as a post-war “Lend- 
Lease” would be a God-send. 
It would afford a mechanism 
through which much. could 
be given away, and prosper- 
ity (so they would say) as- 
sured abroad, and therefore 
at home for many years to 
come. Such argument appears 
so silly to us that we find it 
difficult to believe that the 
American people will be 
greatly misled by it. 

Yet this whole movement 
for extension of “Lend-Lease” 
into the post-war period is not 
without hazard. We should 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
Committee which the Democratic 
| platform does not do. The Negroes 
know, too, that had it not been 
for the Republicans, the Demo- 
crats would have killed that com- 
mittee off by denying it any fur- 
ther funds; that is, the Southern 
Democrats. But for the time be- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt are 
their platform. 

Nothing has more emphasized 
this than the recent Philadelphia 
spectacle. Democratic platform or 
no platform, the Negroes have 
seen the Commander-in-Chietf 
move troops in to protect the up- 
grading of Negroes which had 
been ordered of the Transit Com- 
pany by the FEPC. This is, inci- 
dentally, the first instance in 
which the troops have moved in 
and protected the “new” situation, 
not the status quo. Heretofore, 
where a matter of wages or union 
recognition was concerned, the 
troops maintained the situation as 
it was before the dispute. In 
Philadelphia, the upgrading was 
maintained. 

As we look over the country 
and study every analysis that is 
available to us, it is our firm con- 
viction, that the Republicans are 
coming into power. The Gallup 
Poll, for example, would certainly 
indicate this, and we doubt that 
the Dewey people, themselves, 
realize the trend in their favor. It 
is a trend in favor of a MOVE- 
MENT. — 

But it will not be any overturn 
of the Negro vote that will bring 
this victory about, and it occurs 
to us that the Republican man- 
agers will be better off if they 
recognize it. Let’s take the Phila- 
delphia situation for example. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action tended to 
solidify the Negro vote in that 
State for him. But, on the other 
hand, it tended to alienate those 
motormen and conductors who 
were making the fight, and we all 
know that they are not of the 
highest mentality in the world, 
and that it is such stuff as this 
that would offset their affection 
for the man who “has done so 
much for the laboring man.” They 
would ordinarily be Roosevelt 
supporters. But this same ignor- 
ance would tend to throw them 
against him because he “forced 
them to work with Negroes on an 
equal plane.” 


We certainly would not suggest 
to the Republicans that they go 
out and make anti-Negro cam- 


paign, or a campaign anti con- 
cerning any of the other minority 
groups. But it does strike us that 
it isn’t going to do them any good 
to keep trying to appeal to these 
groups, when in doing so every- 
body knows that is what they are 
doing, and hypocritically so. They 
are likely to lose far more than 
they will gain. 

This writer has been quite du- 
bious about the stuff of the return 
of the Negro voters to the Repub- 
licans for many months. We have 
quizzed the Negro leaders who in- 
sisted this was true. We have 
asked them why. And the best an- 
swer they have been able to give 
is that the Negroes are quite 
burned up about the New Deal 
because they have put Negro sol- 
diers in road building battalions, 
generally speaking, and kept them 
out of combatant outfits where 
they might be killed. 

That, to us, is sheer bunk. We 
don’t know of any white soldiers 
who feel that way. 








do well to get our thinking 
straightened out about all 
these things, and without de- 
lay. 





! 


| 


WMC Plan For Hiring Men Through USES Held 


' 


Not Compulsory For New York City Employers 


Employers in New York City may regard the War Manpower 
Commission’s Controlled Referral Plan requiring the hiring of most 
male employees through the U. S. Employment Service as not com- 
pulsory and should consider the penalties cited in conjunction with 
the plan as “having no legal basis,’ according to an interim report 
made public on Aug. 8 by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. The report pointed® 





out that the WMC plan, which 
was put into effect by order of 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt on July 
1, had no specific statutory au- 
thority from Congress and that 
legal research failed to find any 
laws granting such authority. 

“In fact, only the vague War 
Powers Act gave the slightest 
foundation for such an assumption 
of authority,” the report said. New 
York City is in a non-critical area 
and its labor situation is “reason- 
ably satisfactory,’ but there are 
serious obstacles to moving many 
of its workers to critical areas, it 
is declared by the Chamber’s Spe- 
cial Committee on Manpower 
Legislation, which drew the re- 
port. The report also said: 

“The War Manpower Commis- 
sion appears to think that its Con- 
trolled Referral Plan may enable 
the United States Employment 
Service to move many employees 
from New York to critical areas, 
but there are serious obstacles in 
trying to persuade employees to 
move from non-critical areas to 
cities in which the labor situation 
is critical. 


Among these are lack " 


of housing and unwillingness to 
leave their homes.” 

The recommendations of the 
Committee, of which Gilbert H. 
Montague is Chairman, as to the 
authority of the WMC plan as it 
affects New York City, were 
mailed to members of the Cham- 
ber on Aug. 8 They follow: 

“The Controlled Referral Plan 
is not compulsory in character 
but in fact is voluntary; 

“The coercive threats, implied 
or actual, inserted into the or- 
der by various regional and 
local War Manpower Commis- 
sion offices should be viewed 
as being contrary to the in- 
tended voluntary character of 
the Plan and as having no legal 
basis.” 

The report, which represents 
only the opinion of the Committee 
until it is acted upon by the 
Chamber as a whole, concurs in 
the position taken by the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in re- 
gard to the application of the 
Controlled Referral Plan to non- 
critical areas. 





Eric Johnston Of U S Chamber And Gov. Green 
To Speak At Mortgage Bankers Meeting In Oct. 


Eric A. Johnston, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and Gov. Dwight Green of Illinois, will be two of the 
principal speakers at the 3lst annual business meeting and confer- 
ence on War and Post-War Mortgage Problems of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, October 18, 19 and 20. Attendance is being limited and the pro- 





gram will be devoted almost en-® 


tirely to activities directly affect- 
ing the war effort. 

One of the most important sub- 
jects to be explored is the method 
and procedure to be used for re- 
opening the private building field 
when conditions permit, now that 
the bulk of war housing has been 
constructed. MBA members fi- 
nanced the great majority of this 
construction. 

Another wiil be ways in which 
mortgage bankers can assist the 
Government in the building oper- 
ations under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights which, according to H. G. 
Woodruff, Detroit, President, is 
likely to stimulate a great post- 
war building boom in itself. He 
based his opinion on the possibil- 
ity that several million men and 
women now in service will take 
advantage of its provisions. One 
important feature, he added, is 
that its effects will be felt in the 








immediate post-war years. The 
Mortgage Bankers Association is 
now studying plans whereby it 
can assist in widespread distribu- 
tion of information to service men 
and women in the same manner 
as its members over the country 
did in explaining the operations 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act. These plans will be 
perfected as soon as NHA and 
FHA which the Veterans Bureau 
has delegated to handle the con- 
struction phase of the program, 
has completed the regulations un- 
der which the legislation will be 
administered. 

Other subjects which MBA 
members will explore will be the 
problem of disposal of surplus 
real estate and lands taken over 
for the war effort, and the ques- 
tion of the post-war role of public 


housing versus private housing. 





Says Mfrs. Of Building Materials And Equipment 
Should Be First To Start Peace Time Production 


Russell G. Creviston, Chairman of the Post-War Committee of 
the Producers’ Council, said on Aug. 12 that temporary unemploy- 
ment can be minimized during the reconversion period following 
the war with Germany if the Federal Government will permit manu- 
facturers of building materials and equipment to be among the first 
to change over to the production of peacetime products; this was 
stated in the New York “Herald® 








Tribune” of Aug. 13, which gave 
further remarks of Mr. Creviston, 
as follows: 

“Such a policy also will permit 
an earlier solution to the critical 
housing problem existing in many 
cities and will encourage local 
governments, industrial organiza- 
tions and others who expect to 
build after the war to speed up 
the planning of their projects. 

“The construction industry is 
unique in that a large volume of 
building can be started and many 
thousands of jobs can be created 
with little loss of time as soon as 
manpower and building products 
are released for civilian use. With 
certain exceptions, most manu- 
facturers of materials and equip- 
ment can return to quantity peace- 


time production within three 
months after reconversion is per- 





mitted. In the case of some of the 
basic materials, such as brick and 
tile, cement and sand, gravel and 
crushed stone, manpower is the 
only obstacle to full production. 
Structural and reinforcing steel 
also should be freely available. 

“Inasmuch as many types of 
construction cannot be resumed 
on a broad scale until complete 
lines of equipment are ready, it 
is particularly necessary that 
manufacturers of electrical, heat- 
ing and plumbing supplies be per- 
mitted to reconvert at the earliest 
possible date, since reconversion 
will take the longest time in these 
lines. Lumber then would become 
the controlling factor, but it is 
believed that adequate supplies of 
seasoned lumber can be released 
for civilian projects within a few 
months after the war with Ger- 
many ends.” 
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Text Of US And British Oil Agreement 


And Memorandum Of State Department 


In making public on Aug. 8 


agreement on petroleum, signed at Washington on that day, the) 
State Department pointed out that the agreement “which is termi-| 


the text of the Anglo-American 


nable on three months’ notice by either Government, is of an interim 
character and is preliminary to the negotiation of a multilateral 
agreement on petroleum to which the Governments of all producing 





and consuming countries inter-* 
ested in the international petro- 
leum trade will, it is hoped, be- 
come signatories.” As was indi- 
cated in our issue of Aug. 10, page 
581, the pact. which lays down 
certain broad principles govern- 
ing international trade in petro- 
leum, was signed by Acting Sec- 
retary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Ji. and Lord Beaverbrook, 
who led the British delegation. 
The establishment of an Inter- 
national Petroleum Commission 
is provided for in the agreement 
composed of representatives of 


the United States and Great 
Britain. ; 
We are giving herewith the 


State Department memorandum 
and the text of the agreement in 
the form in which it was signed, 
as made available at Washington 
by the Depariment on Aug. 8 and 
reported by the Associated Press: 

An agreement on _ petroleum 
between the Government of the 
United States and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom was 
signed in the State Department at 
Washington on Aug. 8, 1944. by 
the Honorable Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr., Acting Secretary of 
State, on behalf of the United 
States Government, and by Lord 
Beaverbrook, who led the United 
Kingdom delegation, on behalf of 
the Government of the United 
Kingdom. The conversations 
which led up to the negotiation of 
this agreement were conducted 
for the United States Government 
by a delegation consisting of: 

The Hon. Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State, Chairman. 

The Hon. Harold L. Ickes, 
Petroleum Administrator for War, 
Vice-Chairman. 

The Hon. James V. Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The Hon. Robert P. Patterson, 
Undersecretary of War. 

The Hon. Leo Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Administrator. 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Vice- 
Chairman, War Production Board. 

Mr. Ralph K. Davies, Deputy 
Petroleum Administrator for War. 

Mr. Charles B. Rayner, petro- 
leum adviser, Department of 
State. 

Mr. Harry C. Hawkins, Director, 
Office of Economic Affairs, De- 
partment of State, adviser. 

Mr. James C. Sappington, 
Assistant Chief, Petroleum Di- 
vision, Department of State, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Mr. John A. Loftus, Petroleum 
Division, Department of State, 
Recording Secretary. 

For the United Kingdom they 
were conducted by a delegation 
consisting of: 

The Right Hon. Lord Beaver- 
brook, Lord Privy Seal, head of 
delegation. 

The Right Hon. Richard Law, 
M. P., Minister of State. 

The Right Hon. Ben Smith, M. 
P.. Minister Resident in Wash- 
ington. 

The Right Hon. Ralph Assheton, 
M. P.. Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

The Right Hon. Geoffrey Lloyd. 
M. P., Chairman, Oil Control] 
Board. 

Sir William Brown, chief ad- 
viser. 

Mr. Victor Butler, Secretary. 

The agreement will become 
effective upon notification by 
both Governments of their readi- 
ress to bring the agreement into 
force. 

The agreement lays down cer- 
tain broad principles governing 
international trade in petroleum. 
These principles have to do with 
assuring the availability of ade- 
quate petroleum sunvlies to all 
peaceable countries »t fair prices 
and on a non-discriminatory 
‘basis, subject to such collective- 





security arrangements as may at| 
any time be in force; the develop- | 


ment of petroleum resources with 
a view to the sound economic ad- 
vancement of producing coun- 
tries; recognition of the principle 
of equal opportunity in the acqui- 
sition of concessions; respect for 
valid concession contracts, and 
freeing the production and dis- 
tribution of petroleum from un- 
necessary restrictions. 


The agreement provides for the | 
establishment of an international | 
petroleum commission composed | 
of representatives from the two) 


Governments. The commission is 


charged with the responsibility of | 


estimating world demand_ for 


petroleum and recommending to| 
the two Governments the manner | 


in which this demand may best be 
satisfied in accordance with the 


general principles of the agree- | 
The | 


ment as referred to above. 
recommendations of this commis- 
sion, if approved by the two Gov- 
ernments, will be issued with a 
view to their adoption by the 


American and British companies | 


operating in the _ international 
petroleum trade. The commis- 
sion is further charged with the 
duty of investigating Anglo- 
American problems relating to 
efficient and orderly operation of 
the international petroleum in- 
dustry and of making appropriate 
recommendations to the two Gov- 
ernments. 

This agreement, which is term- 
inable on three months’ notice by 
either Government, is of an in- 
terim character and is prelimi- 
nary to the negotiation of a multi- 
lateral agreement on petroleum to 
which the Governments of all 
producing and consuming coun- 
tries interested in the _ inter- 
national petroleum trade will, it 
is hoped, become signatories. 
agreement provides that the 
requisite steps, preparatory to the 
convocation of a world petroleum 


conference for the negotiation of | 


a multilateral agreement. will be 
taken as soon as practicable. 

The two signatory countries 
agree to seek the collaboration of 
other interested countries in the 
implementation of the agreed 
principles and to consult as ap- 
propriate with the Governments 
of such countries in connection 
with activities undertaken on the 
basis of recommendations of the 
petroleum commission. 


Text of the agreement is at- 


tached. 


Agreement on Petroleum 
Between 
The Government of the 
United States of America 
and 
The Government of 
The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


Introductory Article 


The Government of the United 
States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, whose nationals hold, to 
a substantial extent jointly, rights 
to explore and develop petroleum 
resources in other countries, 
recognize: 

1. That ample supplies of pe- 
troleum, available in international 
trade to meet increasing market 
demands, are essential for both 
the security and economic well- 
being of nations; 

2. That for the foreseeable fu- 
ture the petroleum resources of 
the world are adequate to assure 
the availability of such supplies: 

3. That such supplies should be 
derived from the various produc- 
ing areas of the world with due 
consideration of such factors es 
available reserves, sound engi- 


The | 


| neering practices, relevant eco- 
| nomic factors and the interests of 
producing and consuming coun- 
tries and with a view to the full 
| satisfaction of expanding demand: 
| 4. That such supplies should be 
available in accordance with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter 
and in order to serve the needs of 
collective security; 

5. That the general adoption of 
these principles can best be pro- 
moted by international agreement 
among all countries interested in 
the petroleum trade, whether as 
producers or consumers. 


Article I 


The two Governments agree 
that the development of petro- 
leum resources for international 
' trade should be expanded in an 
orderly manner on a world-wide 
| basis with due consideration of 
the factors set forth in Para- 
graph 3 of the introductory arti- 
cle and within the framework of 
applicable laws or concession 
contracts. To this end, and as a 
preliminary measure to the call- 
'ing of the international confer- 
ence referred to in Article II be- 
_low, the two Governments will so 
| direct their efforts with respect to 
| petroleum resources in which 
rights are held or may be ac- 
quired by the nationals of either 
country: 

1. That, subject always to con- 
siderations of military security 
and to the provisions of such ar- 
rangements for the preservation 
of peace and prevention of aggres- 
sion as may be in force, adequate 
supplies of petroleum shall be 
available in international trade to 
the nationals of all peaceable 
countries at fair prices and on a 
non-discriminatory basis; 

2. That the development of pe- 
troleum resources and the bene- 
fits received therefrom by the 
producing countries shall be such 
as to encourage the sound eco- 





nomic advancement of § those 
' countries; 
3. That the development of 


these resources shall be conducted 
with a view to the availability of 
adequate supplies of petroleum to 
both countries as well as to all 
other peaceable countries, subject 





tive-security arrangements 
may be established; 

4. That, with respect to the ac- 
quisition of exploration and de- 
velopment rights in areas not 
now under concession, the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity shall 
be respected by both Govern- 
ments; 

5. That the Government of each 
country and the nationals thereof 
shall respect all valid concession 
contracts and lawfully acquired 
rights and shall make no effort 
unilaterally to interfere directly 
or indirectly with such contracts 
or rights; 


6. That, subject always to the 
considerations mentioned in Para- 
graph 1 of this article, the ex- 
ploration of and development of 
petroleum resources, the con- 
struction and operation of refin- 
eries and other facilities and the 
distribution of petroleum shal! 
not be hampered by restrictions 
imposed by either Government or 
its nationals, inconsistent with the 
purposes of this agreement. 


Article II 


The two Governments recognize 
that the principles declared in 
Article I hereof are of general ap- 
plicability and merit adherence on 
the part of all countries interested 
in the international petroleum 
' trade of the world. 


Therefore, with a view to the 
wider adoption and effectuation 
of the principles embodied in this 
agreement, they agree that as soon 
as practicable they will vropose 
_to the Governments of other in- 
| terested producing and consuming 
| countries an international petro- 
| leum agreement which, inter alia, 
' would establish a permanent in- 
|ternational petroleum council 
_composed of revresentatives of all 
| signatory countries. 

‘ To this end the two Govern- 


as 








to the provisions of such collec- | 


’ 





to formulate plans for an inter- 
national conference to consider 
the negotiation of such a multi- 
lateral petroleum agreement. 
They also pledge themselves to 
consult with other interested Gov- 
ernments with a view to taking 
whatever action is necessary to 
prepare for the proposed con- 


ference. 
Article Il 


There are, however, numerous 
problems of joint immediate in- 
terest to the two Governments 
with respect to petroleum re- 
sources in which rights are held 
or may be acquired by their na- 
tionals, which must be discussed 
and resolved on a cooperative in- 
terim basis if the general petro- 
leum supply situation is not to de- 
teriorate. 

With this end in view the two 
Governments hereby agree to 
establish an international petro- 
leum commission to be composed 
of eight members, four members 
to be appointed immediately by 
each Government. This commis- 
sion, in furtherance of and in ac- 
cordance with the principles 
stated in Article I hereof, shall 
consider problems of mutual in- 
terest to both Governments and 
their nationals, and, with a view 
to the equitable disposition of 


‘such problems, shall be charged 


with the following duties and re- 
sponsibilities: 

1. To prepare long-term esti- 
mates of world demand for petro- 
leum, having due regard for the 
interests of consuming countries 
and expanding consumption re- 
quirements; 

2. To suggest the manner in 
which, over the long term, this 
estimated demand may best be 
satisfied by production equitably 
distributed among the various 
producing countries in accordance 
with the criteria enumerated in 
Paragraph 3 of the introductory 
article; 

3. To recommend to both Gov- 
ernments broad policies for adop- 
tion by operating companies with 
a view to effectuating programs 
suggested wnder the provisions of 
Paragraph 2 of this article; 

4. To analvze such short-term 
problems of joint interest as may 
arise in connection with produc- 
tion, processing, transportation 
and distribution of petroleum on a 
world-wide basis, wherever the 
nationals of either country have a 
significant interest, and to recom- 
mend to both Governments such 
action as may appear appropriate; 

5. To make regular reports to 
the two Governments concerning 
its activities; 

6. To make, from time to time, 
such additional reports and rec- 
ommendations to the two Govern- 
ments as may be appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this 
agreement. 

The commission shall establish 
such organization as is necessary 
to carry out its functions under 
this agreement. The expenses of 
the commission shall be shared 
equally by the two Governments 


Article IV 


To effectuate this agreement the 
two Governments hereby grant 
reciprocal assurances: 

1. That they will adhere to the 
principles set. forth in Article I, 
Paragraphs 1 to 6, inclusive; 

2. That they will endeavor tc 
obtain the collaboration of the 
Governments of other producing 
and consuming countries in the 
implementation of the principle 
set forth in Article I, and will! 
consult, as appropriate, with such 
Governments in connection with 
activitiés undertaken under Ar- 
ticle THs 

3. That upon approval of the 
recommendations of the commis- 
sion they will endeavor, in ac- 
cordance with their resvective 
corstitutional procedures, to give 
effect to such approved recom- 
mendations: 

4. That each Government will 
undertake to keen itself ade- 
quately informed of the current 
and prospective activities of its 
nationals with respect to the de- 





tation and distribution of petro- 
leum; 

5. That each Government will 
make available to the commission 
such information regarding the 
activities of its nationals as is 
necessary to the realization of the 
purposes of this agreement. 


Article V 


The two Governments agree 
that in this agreement: 

1. The words “country” or “ter- 
ritories” 

(a) In relation to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, include, in addition to the 
United Kingdom, all British colo- 
nies, overseas territories, protec- 
torates, protected States and all 
mandated territories administered 
by that Government; and 

(b) In relation to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of 
America, include, in addition to 
the United States, all territory 
under the jurisdiction of the 
United States; 

2. The word “nationals” means 

(a) In relation to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, all British subjects and 
British protected persons belong- 
ing to the territories referred to 
in 1 (a) above and all companies 
incorporated under the laws of 
any of the above-mentioned ter- 
ritories, and also companies in- 
corporated elsewhere in which 
the controlling interest is held by 
any of such nationals; 

(b) In relation to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of 


America, all nationals of the 
United States, including com- 
panies incorporated under the 


laws of the territories referred to 
in 1 (b) above, and also com- 
panies incorporated elsewhere in 
which the controlling interest is 
held by any of such nationals; 

3. The word “petroleum” means 
crude petroleum and its deriva- 


tives. 
Article VI 


This agreement shall enter into 
force upon a date to be agreed 
upon after each Government shall 
have notified the other of its 
readiness to bring the agreement 
into force and shall continue in 
force until three months after 
notice of termination has been 
given by either Government or 
until it is superseded by the in- 
ternational petroleum agreement 
in Article II. 

In witness whereof the under- 
signed, duly authorized thereto, 
have signed this agreement. 

Done in Washington, in dupli- 
cate, this eighth dav of August, 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Forty-four. 


For the Government of the 
United States of America, 
EDWARD RR: STETTINIUS JR.. 

Acting Seeretary of State of the 
United States!of America. 


For the: Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, 

BEAVERBROOK, 
Lord Privy Seal. 





Central Hanover Honors 


Australian Military Mission 
William S. Gray, Jr., President 
of Certral Hanover Bank and 
Trust Co., gave a luncheon on 
Aug. 14 on behalf of the bank and 
of the Southern Cross Club to 70 
members of the Australian Mili- 
tary Mission which is passing 
through New York on the way 
from Australia to London. Among 
those present were: Sir Owen 
Dixon. Australian Minister to the 
United States; Lieut. Gen. Sir 
John Laverack, head of the Aus- 
tralian Militarv Mission at Wash- 
ington, and Brigadier Gorman, 
M.C.. of the Militery Mission. 

All of the members of this spe- 
cial mission have served with the 
Australian Army for four years or 
more in Africa, Franee, New 
Guines 2nd elsewhere. Members 





of the Mission nareded from lower 
Broadwav to the '‘N@w York City 


ments hereby pledge themselves velopment, processing, transpor- Hall on the 14th™instant. 


Ri 
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St. Louis Business Men Named By Ghamber 


Commerce To Dispose 


Of Surplus War Plants 


A new Committee of St. Louis business men to handle the vital 


problem of disposal of Government-owned properties, plant equip-| 


mailing period demonstrated that 


they will cooperate in any meas- |} 


ure designed for the welfare of 
our armed forces personnel. It is 
not easy to concentrate on Christ- 
mas gifts in the midst of warm 


ment, materials and supplies after the war has been set up by the | people recognized the need, and 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 


and will be headed by John W. 


Snyder, Vice-President of the First National Bank, Chairman of the 
Board Arthur G. Drefs has announced. Mr. Snyder formerly was 


Executive Vice-President of the 
Defense Plant Corporation, super- 
vising for the Government the 
financing and arrangements for 
the building and equipping of 
hundreds of plants all over the 
United States, including St. Louis. 
He will serve as Chairman of the 
Chamber’s Post-War Committee 
on Disposal of Government-Owned 
Properties, Plant Equipment, Ma- 
terials and Supplies. “Now the 
time has arrived when plans must 
be made for their demobilization,” 
Mr. Drefs declared in making the 
appointments, “and the City of St. 
Louis is very fortunate in having 
such an outstanding executive to 
handle this important job.” 


Emphasizing the importance of | 


the problem of disposing of Gov- 
ernment-owned properties and 
materials after the war, Mr. Drefs 
declered that estimates most fre- 
quently made of the volume of 
surplus materials and supplies 
which may be on hand at the ter- 
mination of the war range from 
$60,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000. 

“While this includes materials 
and facilities which may remain 
abroad after the war,’ Mr. Drefs 
declared, “there will remain a 


volume of these properties and | 


supplies of such magnitude that, 
if disposed of unintelligently and 
without planning, could affect ad- 
versely every form of distribution 
in the country.” Mr. Drefs further 
said: 

“Within the St. Louis industrial 
district the Government has re- 
ported that nearly $400,000,000 
has been expended for industrial 
facilities along since the defense 
program started in 1940. This 
represents investments in plants 
and equipment alone for approxi- 
mately 100 companies. In addi- 
tion, about $125,000,000 has been 
expended privately for further 
expansion of local manufacturing 
plants. The magnitude of the 
problem locally as well as na- 
tionally may be readily under- 
stood by citing these figures. 

“The Chamber of Commerce 
feels that under Mr. Snyder’s 
leadership the handling of surplus 
plants, equipment, materials and 
supplies can be accomplished 
quickly and the conversion period 
in the St. Louis area shortened. 
It is of vital importance to the 
City of St. Louis that prompt 
action be taken to dispose of 
Government-owned properties in 
this area. They should be made 
available for peacetime endeavors 
immediately after war contracts 
have been terminated. 

“Members of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the U. S. Sen- 
ate have been called back to 
Washington to prepare legislation 
on the disposal of Government- 
owned properties, materials and 
supplies. The St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, by the appointment 
of Mr. Snyder and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee, thus is 
preparing to handle this vital 
problem locally and anticipates 
early passage of legislation to aid 
in this work.” 

Frank M. Mayfield, President 
of Scruggs- Vandervoort - Barney, 
Inc., will serve as Vice-Chairman 
of the new Chamber of Commerce 
Committee. 

Among those who have been 
appointed to serve with Mr. Sny- 
der are the following: 


Banking—Chester C. Davis, 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis: Tom K. Smith, President, 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis; Eugene J. Mudd, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co.; A. W. Dehlen- 
dorf, President, Lindell Trust Co.; 
John R. Longmire, partner, I. M. 
Simon and Co.; R. C. Behrens, 


Vice-President, St. Louis Union 
Trust Co. 

Manufacturing — Chemicals: 
Charles Belknap, President, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Electrical 
Equipment: P. B. Postlethwaite, 
President, Wagner Electric Corp.; 
W. Stuart Symington, President, 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 


Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works; E. H. Meyer, 
Manager, United Drug Co. Air- 
planes and Parts: B. H. Wither- 


spoon, General Manager, airplane 
division, St. Louis plant, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. Heavy Machinery: 
F. Edward O'Neil, President, Ful- 


ton Iron Works; J. W. Wright, 
President, Colcord-Wright Ma- 
| chinery and Supply Co. Shoes: 


P. B. Jamison, Vice-President in 
charge of the Friedman-Shelby 
branch of the International Shoe 
Co.; Eugene R. McCarthy, Vice- 
President, Brown Shoe Co., Inc.; 
William S. Milius, President, Mil- 
‘ius Shoe Co. Light Metals: C. B. 
|Fox, President, Aluminum Ore 
'Co.; T. Lewin, President, Lewin- 
| Mathes Co.; Iren and Steel: H. M. 
| Pflager, Sr., Vice-President, Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corp.; John F. 
Byrne, General Manager, Koppers 
United Co.. Food Products: M. Z. 
Irish, General Manager, Swift and 
Co.. Automobiles and Parts: M.W. 
Howe, Plant Manager, Chevrolet- 
St. Louis division of General Mo- 
tors Corp. Powder and Small 
| Arms Ammunition: John W. Olin, 
Vice-President, Western Cartridge 
Co. 

Railroads—Philip J. Watson, Jr., 
President, Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation of St. Louis; James Da- 
vies, President, Alton and South- 
ern RR. 

Utilities—Dr. William McClel- 
lan, Chairman of the Board, Union 
Electrical Co. of Missouri; L. Wade 
Childress, President, Laclede Gas 
Light Co.; John R. Wilson, Presi- 
dent, St. Louis Public Service Co.; 
Shields R. Smith, General Man- 
ager, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

Labor—Joseph P. Clark, Presi- 
dent, Central Trades and Labor 
Union; Oscar Ehrhardt, Secretary, 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion Council. 

The Committee also includes in 
its membership those identified 
with real estate, wholesale and 
retail trade, planning, and city 
and county affairs. 


Christmas Mailing Period 
For Overseas Forces 


“Save strong string and box ma- 
terial and start to plan shopping,” 
Postmaster General Frank C. Wal- 
ker advises Americans in an- 
nouncing the rules for mailing of 
Christmas gifts for Army and 
Navy personnel overseas. This 
year the Christmas mailing pe- 
riod for both Army and Navy 
overseas forces is the same—Sept. 
15 to Oct. 15. After Oct. 15 no 
gift parcel may be mailed to a 
soldier without the presentation 
of a written request from him. 
Mr. Walker’s advices made avail- 
able on Aug. 8 by Postmaster 
Goldman of New York state: 


“The great demands upon ship- 
ping and the need for giving pref- 
erence to arms, munitions, medi- 
cine and food is the prime reason 
for the early mailing date. More- 
over, gift parcels must travel 
great distances to reach Army and 
Navy personnel who are located 
at remote points, and frequently 
the transfer of large numbers to 
new stations necessitates forward- 
ing of the packages and additional 
time is required. 

“The response that our people 
;made last year during the overseas 











Drugs: | 


| because they want the men and 


| women who are absent from their 
homes to know that they are not 
|forgotten at Christmas they took 


mas gifts. 

“I know that our people will 
| observe the overseas mailing 
schedule once more this year but 
I do wish to stress this fact: More 


and packing parcels securely and 
addressing them clearly and cor- 
| rectly. 

“IT am sorry that anyone ever 
mentioned that the size of a shoe 
box is the approximate limit for 
packages intended for gift mail- 
ings overseas. Unhappily many 
people became convinced that a 
shoe box is the best possible con- 
tainer. We must be mindful that 
these gifts must travel far, with 
shipping space crowded. If the 
gifts are to be protected in transit 
they must be packed in boxes 
made of metal, wood, solid fiber- 
board, or strong double-faced cor- 
rugated fiberboard, reinforced 
with strong gummed paper tape 
or tied with strong twine. If both 
tape and strong twine are used, 
so much the better. If the outer 
wrapper is crushed —and this is 
likely to happen—the loss of con- 
tents may be prevented if fiber- 
board boxes are wrapped in heavy 
paper. 

“We were unable to deliver 
many parcels which families and 
friends sent to men and women 
overseas last year because they 
were crushed in transit and the 
gift and the outside wrapper be- 


came separated. We would have 
been able to make delivery if the 
address had been shown on the 
inside wrapper. We advise that 
everyone write the address of the 
sender and addressee inside the 





package as well as outside.” 

Among the more important rules 
for Christmas mailings to the 
armed forces overseas are the fol- 
lowing: 

The parcel must not exceed five 
pounds, and must not be more 
than 15 inches in length or 36 
inches in length and girth com- 
bined. It should be = marked 
“Christmas parcel” so that it may 
be given special attention to as- 
sure its arrival before Dec, 25. 

Not more than one parcel may 
be mailed in any one week to the 
same member of the armed forces 
by or in behalf of the same mailer. 

When combination packages are 
made up of such items as miscel- 
laneous toilet articles, hard can- 
dies, soaps, etc., the contents 
should be tightly packed so that 
they will not become loosened in 
transit and damage the contents or 
the cover. Hard candies, nuts, 
caramels (including those covered 
with chocolate), cookies, fruit 
cake, and chocolate bars individ- 
ually wrapped in waxed paper 
should be enclosed in inner boxes 
of wood, metal, or cardboard. 

Perishable goods, such as fruits 
and vegetables that may spoil, are 
prohibited. Intoxicants, inflama- 
ble materials such as matches or 
lighter fluids, poisons, and any- 
thing that may damage other mail 
also are prohibited. Gifts en- 
closed in glass should be substan- 
tially packed to avoid breakage. 
Sharp instruments, such as razors 
jand knives, must have their edges 
and points protected so that they 
cannot cut through the coverings 





and injure postal personnel or 
damage other packages. 


weather here at home but our | , nw . . ; 
: | part which retail distribution must assume in making the readjust- 


| ment necessary to preserve and maintain our system of free enter- 


|re 


| pains to assure delivery of Christ- | 


care must be taken in wrapping} 





National Retail Dry Goods Association Offers 
Post-War Suggestions To Retailers 


The Post-War Planning Committee of National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, meeting at Absecon, N. J., and recognizing the important 


prise, offered on Aug. 10 to the members of the Association and to 


first responsibility and most ear- 
nest determination of all Amer- 
icans is to prosecute the war re- 
lentlessly to a speedy and final 
victory. No other consideration 
must be permitted to interfere 
with this purpose. 

Confidence in the Future—Al- 
though there are many serious 
problems to be met and overcome. 
we affirm our abiding faith and 
complete confidence in the future 
of the United States. 

Retailer Planning—wWe, 
fore, urge upon all members 





there- 
of 


the retail trades the importance of | 
completing their individual plans | 
for the future of their enterprises | 
as soon as possible and to proceed | 


with the execution of such plans 


as promptly as conditions will 
permit. 
Commedity Prices—Our opin- | 


ion, as the result of discussions in 
the recent Post-War Conference 
here at Absecon, N. J., is that on 


production following reconversion | 
there will be no major decrease | 


in the general price level of com- 
modities. 
Retail Opportunity — Retailers 


are urged to take full advantage | burden of proof for the need of 


of the opportunities which are in- 
herent in the thwarted demands 
of consumers during the war years 
for biliions of dollars worth of 
merchandise, and the vast pro- 
duction of new commodities which 
the post-war period will bring. 
To do this retailers must improve 
their selling methods. Plans for 
the strengthening of selling forces 
should be made without delay and 
should be prosecuted with full 
vigor as soon aS manpower con- 
ditions will permit. Through bet- 
ter selling, retailers can serve the 
interests of their own enterprises 
and can perform the more impor- 
tant task of creating jobs. The 
retail distributive trades, if fully 
alert to their opportunity and ag- 
gressively active in execution, can 
sell the volume of goods necessary 
to provide full employment and 
maintain the economy. Only by 
such action can the enlarged re- 
sponsibilities of retailers be met. 

What Retailers Needs Can Con- 
tribute—In order to measure the 
contribution which retailers can 
make during the difficult period 
of reconversion the Association 
should secure from its members, 
and from other retailers willing to 
cooperate, statements covering the 
following points: 

(a) An estimated dollar cost of 
such improvements, expansions 
and alterations as they are plan- 
ning to make to plants and equip- 
ments. 

(b) The nature and dollar value 
of goods, presently unobtainable, 
which retailers are prepared to 
buy when available. 


(c) An estimate of the number 
of jobs which they expect to have 
available in their own establish- 
ments and a simple classification 
of such job opportunities. 


Retailer Relations With Sources 
of Supply—The Post-War Plan- 
ning Committee believes that the 
problems of prompt and satisfac- 
tory reconversion can be simpli- 
fied through the development of 


-better relations between retail 


distributors and those from whom 
they buy merchandise. Therefore, 
it is recommended that National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
through its Vendor’ Relations 
Committee, conduct a series of 
discussions with various trade 
groups representing our resources. 
By these methods ways can be 
worked out by which retailers, 
manufacturers and wholesalers 


may mutually assist in— 

1. Assuring needed increase in 
production. 

2. A more orderly reconver- 





tail merchants generally the following suggestions: 
Presecution of the War — The® 





sion to the making of new sup- 
plies. 
3. The achievement of better 


selling as a means to the creation 
and maintenance of employment 
and prosperity. 

Cooperation With Other Organ- 
izations—We recognize the impor- 


tance of cooperation among all 
business groups seeking ways of 
insuring post-war employment 


and general prosperity and offer 
our cooperation to all groups and 
organizations of similar intent. 
We urge upon retailers, in their 
own localities, the importance of 
similar cooperation with all other 
interestted local groups. 

National Problems Which Call 
for Solution—We strongly believe 
that favorable action by the Fed- 
eral Government in connection 
with the following serious prob- 
lems would aid immeasurably in 
obtaining a speedy and orderly 
reconversion to a peacetime basis 
and we therefore urge— 

1. That the hampering restric- 
tions of government controls, al- 
though necessary during the war, 
shall be withdrawn at the first 
possible moment; and that the 


retaining them, beyond the dura- 
tion of actual war, must then rest 
upon those who want to keep 
these controls alive. 

2. That readjustment of Federal 
taxes which will encourage the 
investment of risk capital and 
general expansion is vital to the 
welfare of labor, of consumers, 
and of business enterprises alike. 

3. That disposal by the Govern- 
ment of such surplus merchandise 
as may be distributed within the 
United States must be accom- 
plished in an orderly way and, as 
far as possible, through the estab- 
lished cannels of business. 

Although we regard these prob- 
lems as highly important and re- 
quiring prompt Federal action, 
we urge that retailers shall not 
postpone their own action along 
the _lines we have _ suggested, 
awaiting the decision of Govern- 
ment. The welfare of our nation 


demands dynamic and courageous 
action. 


Vandenburg Explains 
GOP Peace Plank 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, in 
a statement made on Aug. 11, said 
the term “peace forces” employed 
in the Republican platform plank 
“means whatever force—whether 
moral, economic, diplomatic or 


military — may be necessary to 
keep the peace whenever such 
emergency arises.” Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
on Aug. 11, from which we quote, 
also had the following to say: 

Senator Vandenberg, member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the principal 
draftsman of his party’s foreign 
policy declaration, asserted in a 
statement: 

“I have never been able to un- 
derstand the charge of ambiguity 
which has been made against the 
language in the Republican na- 
tional platform which pledges the 
use of ‘peace forces’ by a post- 
war international organization to 
dispel military aggression. 

“It is an infinitely broader term 
than ‘military forces.’ It recog- 
nizes that peace rests upon many 





sanctions other than force. But 
it ultimately includes military 
force.” 
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President, In Aleutians, Says Strong Military 


Bases Needed There To 


Bar Future Jap Aitacks 


On Aug. 12, delayed advices of Aug. 3 from an Aleutian Island 
Base, reported the visit of President Roosevelt there, at which time 


he said strong military bases must 


be maintained in the Aleutians io 


bar future generations of Japanese from attacking the United States. 


In an address at the Puget Sound 


Navy Yard at Seattle, on Aug. 12, 


the need of permanent defenses against Japan for the protection of 


all the Americas was also stressed 


by the President. | 
| 


As to the President’s visit Aug. 





> 
Y 


spection and nearly all construc- 
tion work being done by civilian 


3 to the Aleutian Islands, United| workers was halted. During his 


Press advices from that 
Aug. 3, said: 

“The President, making his 
westernmost penetration of the| 
Pacific war theater, congratulated | 
troops in the Aleutians for oust- 
ing Japanese forces and convert- 
ing the fog-swept islands into a 
formidable defense ring. 

“Arriving aboard a cruiser on 
which he took his swing through 
Pacific Army and Navy bases, Mr. 
Roosevelt made a four-hour tour 
of the island, which a year ago 
was only a short distance from 
enemy-occupied territory. 

“He conferred with Vice-Ad- 
miral Frank J. Fletcher, com- 
mander of the North Pacific force, 
and visited airfields, warehouses, 
dock facilities and other installa- 
tions which make this island the 
backbone of northern operations 
against the Japanese. 

“Mr. Roosevelt came here after 
a three-day visit to the Hawaiian 
Islands. He was accompanied by 
Admiral William D. Leahy, his 
personal chief of staff; Vice-Ad- 
miral. Ross T. McIntire, his per- 
sonal physician, and Major Gen- 
eral Edwin M. Watson and Rear 
Admiral Wilson Brown, his mili- 
tary and naval aides. 

“High light of his visit was a 
luncheon at which he dined with 
200 soldiers, sailors and marines, 
eating ordinary G. I. fare. 

“The Presidential visit was un- 
announced and secrecy sur- 
‘rounded arrangements. Shortly 
before his ship docked, however, 


point | 





Army, Navy and marine units 
were ordered to prepare for in- 


stay, all air traffic in and out of 


| the islands was banned. 


“In an informal luncheon ad- 
dress Mr. Roosevelt expressed the 
wish that more people could see 
what had been done here to carry 
the war forward in the Pacific in 
an incredibly short time. 

“The United States was caught 
unprepared in the Aleutians be- 
cause we were used to civiliza- 
tion, he said. No one could have 
visualized that the Japanese 
would attack in such an unsports- 
manlike way, he said. Adding that 
in the future Americans will al- 
ways distrust Japan. 

“He pointed out that the job of 
the troops in the Aleutians was 
first to throw the Japanese out 
and then make it impossible for 
them to return. At the same 
time, he said, development of 
military bases in the north was 
benefiting national growth by 
opening new areas for pioneer- 
ing after the war. 

“Speaking of post-war possibili- 
ties of Alaska, the President ad- 
mitted the climate was not the 
best in the world but compared it 
to that of Scandinavian countries. 
Much of the Alaskan mainland 
has good agricultural land, he de- 
clared, adding that he would not 
be sorry if people in the service 
wished to settle there.” 

Delayed advices regarding the 
conversations in Hawaii of the 
President with Admiral Nimitz 
and Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
concluded on July 29, were made 
available through the press on 
Aug. 10. 





Bill Of Rights For Private Industry Needed To 
Avoid Unemployment & Recession: Reynolds 


The widest possible expansion of manufacturing for civilians 
consistent with just military demands was called for on Aug. 14 by 
Senator Robert R. Reynolds (D.) of North Carolina, who at the same 
time demanded that this program be accompanied by a plan to loosen 
peacetime prices. Dealing piecemeal with such problems as pay for 
the unemployed and surplusses would only hasten a post-war depres- 





sion said Mr. Reynolds, 
added that what was needed was! 
a comprehensive plan. These 
views of Senator Reynolds were 
reported in special Washington 
advices Aug. 14 to the New York 
“World Telegram” in which he 
was also indicated as saying: 

“Declaring that the prospect of 
peace had caught us unprepared, 
he advocated preparing for peace. 
with the same thoroughness that 
had characterized our preparation 
for military success. 

“In a statement issued at his 
office, he remarked that ‘there| 
is too much of a tendency to give 
lip service to increased produc-| 
tion and at the same time actually 
retard it by tight profit and price 
controls.’ 

“Basing his summary on ques- 
tions that have reached his Com- 
mittee since the problems of re-| 
conversion began to occupy pub- | 
lic attention, he asked: 

“Are allowances to be made for 
increased costs? 

“Are lower volume and higher | 
costs to be related? 

“Are steps being taken by Fed- 
eral agencies to assure sufficient 
profit to attract capital and stim- 
ulate production? 

“Are such controls as the 2% 
limit in the Vinson directive to 
be continued? 

“During reconversion will there 
te a distinction between necessi- 
ties and luxuries? 

“As to all this, Mr. Reynolds 
said, business needed reassurance. 


“Mr. Reynolds said that this 
boost to confidence should be fur- 


who ® 


nished immediately by the War 
Production Board and the Office 
of Price Administration. What is 
needed, he declared, is a Bill of 
Rights for private industry to im- 
plement the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
Unless they are co-ordinated 
there will be unemployment and 
recession, he concluded. 


Barnaud Sec. Of 





NY Trade Board Group 


Albert J. Barnaud has been 


‘elected Secretary of the Interna- 
‘tional Trade Section of the New 


York Board of Trade to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation 


‘of Joseph M. Marrone, who re- 
‘signed and entered the field of 


banking, it is announced by Mat- 
thew G. Ely, President of the 


‘Board. Mr. Barnaud, well-known 
in export circles, comes to the 
‘Board with a broad background 


of international experience in the 
field of American Foreign Trade 
promotion. He has served in the 
Far East and in Europe as a for- 
eign trade officer of the U. S. De- 


|} partment of Commerce. For many 


years he was the New York Man- 


‘ager of the District Office of the 
/Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, and also Executive 
Secretary of the American Rus- 
sian Chamber of Commerce in 
New York. While in Europe he 
served as Assistant Commercial 
Attache at the U.S. Paris Embassy, 


as Representative of the War 


‘Trade Board, as well as Ameri- 








can Delegate on the International 
Commission for rationing, Swit- 
zerland. He has travelled through- 
out the world on foreign trade 
missions. 

John B. Glenn, Chairman of the 


\International Trade Section, Board 


of Trade, pointed out that the 
Board already foresees the natural 
expansion of potential foreign 
markets for American . merchan- 
dise, which will follow the end of 
hostilities. There are already in- 
dications, he notes, that foreign 
trade opportunities will not await 
the end of the war, and therefore 
the facilities of the board are 
gradually being expanded to meet 
the demands towards the develop- 
ment and maintenance of markets 
throughout the world. 


New Dwellings In Non- 
Farm Areas Decrease 


New residential construction is 
at the lowest level since 1934, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins reported on Aug. 5. “During 
the first half of 1944 less than 
100,000 new non-farm family 
dwelling units were put under 
construction, as compared _ to 
200,000 during the first half of 
1943 and 368,000 during the first 
half of the peak year, 1941,” she 
said. ‘While the supply of build- 
ing materials remains tight, the 
volume of new units being started 
may continue to decline, although 
further declines will probably be 
small.” Miss Perkins in her ad- 
vices also said: 

“Privately financed dwelling 
units started during the first half 
of 1944 numbered 79,900 and ac- 
counted for over four-fifths of the 
97,100 unit total. During the 
same months in 1943 private 
builders began work on 85,800 
units, or only about two-fifths of 
the 200,200 unit total for the 
period. 

“Of the 79,900 private family 
dwelling units upon which work 
was started during the first half 
of 1944, 63,100 were started under 
the private war housing program 
of the National Housing Agency. 
This brought the number of units 
begun since 1941 under this pro- 
gram to 467,200, of which 398,900 
units had been completed and 
68,300 units were under construc- 
tion at the end of June, 1944. 

“Publicly financed housing 
projects for which construction 
contracts were awarded during 
the first half of 1944 will provide 
new accommodations for 17,200 
families, chiefly in temporary 
type structures. This was only 
one-seventh of the number of 
units provided in public housing 
projects put under contract dur- 
ing the first half of 1943 when 
the Federal war housing program 
was at its peak. In addition to 
the new family dwelling units, 
Federal contracts were awarded 
during the first half of 1944 for 
projects to contain 300 converted 
family dwelling units, 3,300 dor- 
mitory units, and 13,200 trailers. 

“By the end of June, 1944, Fed- 
eral war housing projects avail- 
able for occupancy or under con-: 
struction contained 504,300 family 
dwelling units, 152,000 dormitory 
units and 41,500 trailers. 


“The valuation of the 97,100 
new non-farm family dwelling 
units begun during the first half 
of 1944 is estimated at $273,- 
400,000. New dwelling’ units 
started during the first half of 
1943 were valued at $489,100,000. 


“These estimates, based on 
building permits issued and Fed- 
eral construction contracts 
awarded, were prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of La- 
bor. The non-farm area of the 
United States is defined as includ- 
ing all incorporated places of over 
2,500 population in 1940, a small 
number of unincorporated civil 
divisions, and all other areas ex- 
cept farms. 

“Two-family and multifamily 
type privately financed dwellings 
were much less important during 
the first half of 1944 than for the 





.1943. The shift to urban locations 





similar period in 1943. Almost 
all of the 7% drop in the number 
of new private units occurred in 
these types, which fell off sharply 
in number while the volume of 
one-family units remained virtu- 
ally unchanged. 

“Of the 79,900 privately fi- 
nanced units started during the 
first six months of 1944, 82% were 
in one-family dwellings, 8% in 
two-family dwellings, and 10% in 
multifamily structures. Com- 
parative figures for 1943 were: 
77% in one-family dwellings, 9% 
in two-family dwellings, and 14% | 
in multifamily structures. Virtu- | 
ally all of the publicly-financed 
units since mid-1942 have been in 
temporary row-type structures. 


“Two-thirds of the new units 
during 1944 were located in urban 
areas as compared to only 57% in|! 


was most pronounced in the case 
of publicly financed units. Al- 
most two-thirds of the publicly 
financed units put under contract 
in 1944 were located in urban 
areas, while in 1943 only about 
half were so located. Privately 
financed -units were also more 
commonly built in urban than in 
rural non-farm areas in 1944. 
“The number of new units in all 
city-size groups fell off sharply 
during the first half of 1944 as 
compared with 1943. Declines 
between the two periods varied 
from 26% for cities of 2,500 to 
5,000 population to 67% for cities 
in the 50,000 to 100,000 population 
class. Over half of both the new 
private and new public units were 


located in cities of over 100,000 
population in 1944 as compared to 
substantially less than half in 
1943. . 

“The number of new publicly 
financecd units declined sharply 
in all regions between the first 
half of 1943 and 1944. Decreases 
of as much as two-thirds in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
States in the number of new pri- 
vately financed units were almost 
offset by increases of over a third 
in the West South Central States 
and of almost 100% in the Pacifie 
States. In the first half of 1944 
over two-thirds of the private two-- 
family units and half of the pri- 
vate multifamily units were lo- 
cated in the East North Central 
and Pacific States. 


“The estimated valuation of the 
97,100 new non-farm family 
dwelling units started during the 
first six months of 1944 is $273,- 
000,000, or over half of the $489,- 
100,000 estimated for the 200,200 
units begun during the same 
months of 1943. The average 
valuation of the new units in 1944 
was 15% higher than in 1943, 
chiefly as a result of the greatly 
increased proportion of privately 
finaneced units with higher aver- 
age valuations than the temporary 
publicly financed units. When 
allowance is made for the general 
understatement of construction 
costs by private builders when ap- 
plying for building permits, it is 
estimated that the construction of 
all family dwelling units begun 
thus far in 1944 will cost approxi- 
mately $309,000,000.” 





Gooner Union Courses 
For Men In War Industry 


Applications Close Aug. 21 


An opportunity for engineers 
now employed in war industries 
to fit themselves for new types of 
work under the reconversion pro- 
gram will be offered during the 
coming year by the Cooper Union 
School of Engineering, it is an- 
nounced by Dean George F. Bate- 
man. The school, a pioneer in 


courses in engineering, Dean 
Bateman said. Applicants desir- 
ing to become candidates for de- 
grees must take the regular en- 
trance examinations and follow 
the prescribed program of studies 
in chronological sequence. Ap- 
plications under the regular pro- 


gram will close on Aug. 21. 


Post-War Jobs 


(Continued from first page) 
ice man I would seek to help some 








evening engineering education, 
will admit qualified workers to 
advanced evening courses with- 
out charge, except for small 
laboratory fees, and without the 
formality of entrance examina- 
tions. The plan, which marks a 
war-time departure from _ the 
Cooper Union policy of admitting 
only applicants for complete 
courses leading to degrees, is de- 
signed, Dean Bateman said, not 
only to help war workers prepare 
for the reconversion program but 
also to provide additional training 
for men seeking promotion in war 
industries. The announcement 
also states that although appli- 
cants admitted under the plan 
will not be candidiates for de- 
grees, and will be known as 
“special war-time participants,” 
they will receive full academic 
credit for subjects taken and will 
be able to use that credit if they 
decide later to seek degrees at 
The Cooper Union or elsewhere. 
Each applicant must indicate how 
he expects to.profit by the sub- 
jects he elects, and must show 
that he is qualified to study those 
subjects by having completed the 
prerequisite courses in an accred- 
ited engineering college. 

Applications for the courses 
will be received until Sept. 8, and 
the courses will open on Oct. 2. 
After mailing their applications, 
candidates will be required to 
visit The Cooper Union for per- 
sonal interviews. In_ general, 
Dean Bateman said, candidates 
are advised not to apply for more 
than four or five hours of work a 
week. 

Among the subjects offered in 
the various departments of the 
school under the plan are the fol- 


small business man. 


Classified Telephone Directories 


I understand that it is difficult 
to send a book to a service man 
unless you have a letter from him 
asking that it be sent. If you 
think your boy is wondering what 
he is to do when he gets back, 
have him ask you to send him a 
classified telephone directory for 
your city. These directories may 
be little gold mines for those who 
are willing to study them. When 
someone asks for my idea as for 
what he is best fitted, I give him 
a classified telephone directory: 
and suggest that he read it 
through as to headings while 
waiting in my office. This very 
often solves. his problem so that 
he does not need help from me. 

There will be a great tempta- 
tion after the war for returning 
soldiers to get into politics or 
labor unions or farmers’ leagues 
or something of the kind to “se- 
cure justice for the service man.” 
Some of these organizations may 
have been useful in the past; but 
those men will get on best in this 
post-war era who depend more on 
their God and themselves and less 
upon politics and man-made or- 
ganizations. 


What About Religion? 


May I add one more suggestion 
without being misunderstood? 
Many prayers are said in vain. 
American and German boys can- 
not expect God will answer the 
prayers of both groups when they 
pray for victory. Both American 
and German boys, however, can 


logically pray for peace and for 
guidance as to what they should 
do after peace comes. Hence, my 





lowing: . Chemical engineering, 


civil engineering, electrical engi- | 
neering, mechanical engineering. ; 

Admission of men in industry! 
to these advanced courses will not’ 
alter The Cooper Union’s policy. 
of offering full six-year degree 


final advice regarding post-war 
jobs is that the family should take 
God into their confidence mores 
Don’t try to decide this or any 
other important question alone. 
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ventory restriction was being 
earefully observed in view of re- 
ports that terminations’ settle- 
ments will view askance larger 
amounts. Some manufacturers 
who are behind schedule are re- 
ported pressing for 
steel with an eye on cancellation, 
while those ahead of schedule are 
said to be eyeing the delivery sta- 
tus of steel closely for the same 
reason.” 

Additional evidence of confu- 
sion twice confounded is afforded 
one, regarding the conflicting 
policies and procedures of some 
governmental boards and commis- 
sions as presented by the “Iron 
Age” in the current issue: 

“Along the post-war contro- 
versy front reports from Wash- 
ington this week were to the ef- 


delivery of, 


{ 


| 


ano average of 569,800 employ- 


ees were at work in the industry 
during June, a slight increase 
over May’s average of 569,100, 
though lower than June, 1943’s 


average of 631,000 workers. 

Wage earning employees re- 
ceived an average of 117.7 cents 
per hour in June as against 118.4 
cents in May and 112.7 cents per 
hour in June of last year. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately  4,399,433,000 
kwh. in the week ended Aug. 5 
from 4,390,762,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. The latest figures 
represent a gain of 3.7% over one 
year ago, when output reached 
4,240,638,000 kwh. 

Consolidated Edison Company of 


fect that congressional and some| New York reports system output 


all WPB reconversion plans have 
been scuttled by the Byrnes man- 
power directive of Aug. 4. The 
government men adhering to this 
view and who decline to be 
quoted say that the recent ‘hulla- 
baloo’ raised by the War Depart- 
ment over lags in war production 
resulted in Mr. Byrnes granting 
to the War Manpower Commission 
what is practically a national 
service act. The directive gives 
WMC power to set employment 
ceilings on all industries wher- 
ever located. WMC, under the 
directive, can prohibit resumption 
of civilian production wherever 
it will interfere with war produc- 
tion.” 

Despite favorable war news, 
reconversion talk and post-war 
planning, says the magazine, the 
delivery situation for the past 
week has not changed “oné iota” 
from the tightness that has 
gripped it the past several weeks. 

here is an apparent demand for 
heavy sheets, while heavy orders 
from ammunition box and elec- 


trical equipment manufacturers| tons (1.3%) over the preceding} mines 








war agency sources believe that! of 171,500,000 kilowatt hours in 


the week ended Aug. 6, 1944, and 
compares with 202,100,000 kilo- 
watt hours for the corresponding 
week of 1943, or a decrease of 
15.1%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 160,800,000 kilowatt 
hours, compared with 191,200,000 


kilowatt hours for the. corre-. 


sponding. week of last year, a de- 
crease of 15.9%. 

R. R. Freight Loadings—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Aug. 5 totaled 890,- 
458 cars, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads announced. 
was a decrease of 20,075 cars, or 


This | 


ually hoarded by Indians but, 
after a slight drop, the price still 
runs far above that in the United 
States. 

“The silver is being lend-leased 
by the United States to India, 
which has received 100 million 
ounces. The metal 


for ounce. 

“Silver had been selling for 
135 rupees per hundred tolas, 
roughly $1.09 an ounce. The av- 
erage United States price is 44% 
cents for foreign silver and 71.11 
cents for domestically mined 
silver. 

“A few days after announce- 
ment that America was lending 
silver the priced dropped to the 
equivalent of 98 cents an ounce, 
but then it bounded up again to 
$1.09 as farmers and small shop- 
keepers increased their hoards. 

“Silver coins, the only money 
the native Indian trusts, is replac- 
ing paper currency. Financial of- 
'ficials hope the ready availabil- 
ity of coins will discourage 
hoarding. 

“Most American silver, it is ex- 
pected, will be sold in the open 
market by the Reserve Bank of 
India, which hopes this increased 
supply will re-establish the down- 
trend in prices. 
| “The American Government 
'came to the rescue of India’s fi- 
/nmances once before when, after 
'the first World War, it loaned a 
| million ounces of silver to stabil- 
ize currency here.” 
Production—Refined silver pro- 
uction in the United States dur- 


| 


id 


2.2% below the preceding week jing June, the American Bureau 


this year, and an increase of 18,-| 
325 cars, or 2.1% above the cor-| 
responding week of 1943. Com-) 
pared with a similar period in| 
1942, an increase of 40,237 cars, | 
or 4.7%, is shown. | 

Coal Production—The U.S. Bu-| 
reau of Mines reports production | 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for) 
week ending Aug. 5, 1944, at 1,-) 
221,000 tons, a decrease of 16,000) 


of Statistics reports, amounted to 
6,795,000 ounces, of which 2,892,- 
000 ounces were obtained from 
domestic sources and 3,903,000 
ounces from foreign sources. This 
compares with 8,973,000 ounces in 
June, 1943, of which 3,935,000 
ounces were domestic and 5,038,- 
000 ounces foreign. 

' Silver production in terms of 
recoverable metal from domestic 
amounted to 3,181,616 


have come to hand. In galvanized week, and. a decrease of 88,000| ownces in May, against 3,059,533 


sheets the market is so over ex 
tended, according to “Iron Age, 


ing week of 1943. The 1944 cal-| 


that deliveries are now being! endar year to date shows an in-| 


quoted for March, 1945. 


crease of 7.7% when compared | 


"d /tons (6.7%) from the correspond-/| ounces in April, according to the 


Bureau of Mines. 
The London market remained 
quiet and the price of silver un- 


Other notable steel demands,! with the corresponding period of! changed at 234d. The New York 


the magazine reports are, “inva- 
sion piping, all types of ware- 
house products, heavy bar buying 
and merchant wire products such 
as fence and barbed wire. Wire 
makers report that manufacturers 
are becoming increasingly con- 
servative in their buying. Seam- 
less tube mills are exceptionally 
active owing to the shell steel 
program and a strong demand for 
oil country casing and tubing.” 

Steel Production In July and 
For Seven Months—Steel produc- 
tion in July topped both June and 
the corresponding 1943 period, 
wholly reflecting an increase in 
open hearth furnace output, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
reported. 

Total production last month 
was placed at 7,474,297 tons of 


ingots and steel for castings com- | 





| 


pared with 7,217,232 in June and) 


7,407,876 in July last year. How- 
ever, the July, 1944, total stood 
well below the record peak set 


in March this year when 7,820,226 | 


tons were produced. 

Nation-wide output of all steel 
for the first seven months of 1944 
aggregated 52,536,171 tons against 
51,294,327 tons in the year-ago 
period. 

Pay Rolls In Steel Industry— 


Illustrating the perceptible rise. 


in payroll costs in the steel in- 
dustry the American Iron & Steel 
Institute presented the past week 
an array of figures which dis- 
closed that nearly $849,466,000 in 
payrolls were distributed to em- 
ployees of the industry during the 
first six months of 1944. The 
half-year figure exceeded by 
$53,000,000, or nearly 7%, the 
total distributed in the same 
months of 1943. June, 1944, pay- 
rolls amounted to $140.484,000 
and compared with $145,427,000 in 
port and $136,217,000 in June of 





1943. | 
Estimated production of bee-| 
hive coke in the United States for 
the week ended Aug. 5, 1944, as, 
reported by the same_ source,)| 
shows an increase of 3,700 tons) 
when compared with the output! 
for the week ended July 29, last, | 
but a decline of 17,400 tons for) 
the corresponding week of 1943. 
The report of the Solid Fuels) 


Administration placed bituminous | 
production for the week ended | 
Aug. 5 at 12,000,000 net tons, | 
against 12,390,000 tons (revised | 
figure) in the preceding week and | 
11,883,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing week of last year, while out-| 
put for Jan. 1 to Aug. 5 totaled 
377,420,000 tons, as against 348,- 
161,000 tons in the same 1943 pe- 
ried, or a gain of 8.4%. 


Refined Copper Output — In 
July refined copper production 
amounted to 93,650 tons as against 
93,958 tons in June, a decline of 308 
tons, the Copper Institute reveals. 
Domestic mine production last 
month was placed at 85,734 tons 


and deliveries to domestic con-'| 


sumers at 121,705 tons. Refined 
copper stocks at the close of July 
were 48,050 tons, or an increase 
of 5,583 tons over June. Stocks 
of blister copper dropped by 7,- 
916 tons, however, so that on a 
combined basis, total stocks of 
copper held by producers were 
off 2,333 tons. [1G 

‘Silver — Describing © prevailing 
conditions in the silver market 
in India and the effects of hoard- 
ing on the price of silver, an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Bom- 
bay to the New York “World- 


Telegram” on Aug. 12 stated as 
follows: 

“The old economic law of sup- 
ply and demand has been brought 
into play in the silver market 
here in an attempt to force down 
the price of the white metal us- 


Official for foreign silver contin- 
ued at 4434¢, with domestic sil- 
ver at 70%¢. 

Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended Aug. 5, 
as estimated by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute was 4,650,650 
barrels, establishing a new high 
record. This was 42,200 barrels 
a day in excess of the preceding 
week and exceeded the corre- 
sponding week in 1943 by 448,050 
barrels a day. The current fig- 
ure, however, was 5,650 barrels 
below the daily average figure 
recommended by the Petroleum 
, Administration for War for the 
/month of August, 1944. For the 
four weeks ended Aug. 5, daily 
output averaged 4,619,250 barrels. 
| Reports from refining com- 
/panies indicate that the industry 
;as a whole ran to stills (on a 
Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
/mately 4,529,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 14,144,000 
|barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
_put totaled 1,373,000 barrels with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 4,969,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
'at 8,443,000 barrels during the 
| week ending Aug. 5, 1944. Stor- 
age supplies at the week-end 
‘totaled 80,801,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 11,800,000 barrels of kero- 
/sene; 39,410,000 barrels of distil- 
late fuel and 56,755,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. The above fig- 
| ures apply to the country as a 
| whole, and do not reflect condi- 
|tions on the East Coast. 


High Octane Gasoline Plants— 
Since 1942, over 189 new high 
octane gasoline plants have been 
completed and put into service. 
Over 450 refineries and natural 
gasoline plants have cooperated 
to complete this program. Seven 
plants were constructed in 1942, 
71 in 1943, and 111 in 1944. It is 
stated that military allocations 


| 
} 





‘are taking 


is to be re-| 
turned to the United States ounce} 





40% of all gasoline 
production, particularly the 100% 
octane grade. 

Lumber Shipments— The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 503 reporting mills 
were 0.6% above production for 
the week ended Aug. 5, but new 
orders of these mills dropped 
5.5% below production for the 
same period, while unfilled or- 
der files amounted to 109% of 
stocks. For 1944 to date, ship- 
ments of reporting mills exceed- 
ed production by 5.4% and orders 
ran 7.4% above output. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was. 
29.9% greater; shipments, 35.7% 
greater, and orders, 25.1% greater. 

Lumber Shortage — WPB gives 
authority for the statement that) 
the lumber shortage will be the 
principal bottleneck when private | 
construction is resumed. Total 
estimated construction for 1944 
will be $3,500,000,000, or about 
46% of the 1943 record, or 27% 
of the 1942 record. Military build- 
ing construction amounted to 
$65,000,000 in June of this year as 
against $217,000,000 in June of 
last year. Government financed 
war plant construction totaled 
$129,000,000 in June this year as 
against $413,000,000 for June last 
year, whereas total privately fi- 
nanced construction in June of! 
this year was only 38.5% of the) 
national total, as against only 20% 
in June last year. 

Newsprint Production — News- 
print output in North America for 
July, 1944, was 326,083 tons, a 
drop of 28,875 tons from the same 
month a year ago, the News Print 
Service Bureau disclosed last} 
week. There was one less work-| 
ing day in July of this year than 
for the year previous. Shipments 
last month, totaling 380,778 tons, 
were in excess of production and) 
stocks declined. 

Canadian mills turned out 244,- 
406 tons and shipped 249,979. In 
the United States, the output was 
59,875 tons and shipments 59,946. 
Newfoundland produced 21,802) 
tons, with shipments running to| 
29,979. 

At the end of July stocks | 
showed a combined total of 117,-| 
135 tons, compared with 130,956 | 
tons on June 30, 1944, and 116,-/| 
728 tons at the end of July, last’! 
year. 
‘Paper Production — Paper pro-| 
duction for the week ended Aug. 5 
was at 90.7% of capacity as 
against 92.7% the preceding week, | 
and for the week ended July 31, | 
last year, 8912%, the American) 
Paper & Pulp Association’s index | 
of mill activity disclosed. As for 
paperboard, production for the) 
same period was reported at 96% 
of capacity, unchanged from the) 
preceding week. 

Cement Output — Portland ce-| 
ment production in June reached 
7,906,000 barrels, a decrease of 
34% from June last year and the) 
smallest year-to-year decline) 
since August, 1943, reports the} 
Bureau of Mines. 

Corn Crop—tThis year’s fore- 
cast of the nation’s corn crop by | 
the Department of Agriculture) 
was 2,929,117,000 bushels and the, 
wheat crop at 1,132,105,000 bush- | 
els. 

The above corn estimate repre-| 
sents a decline from an earlier 
forecast one month ago of 2,980,- 
136,000 bushels. The corn crop for 
1943 was reported at 3,076,159,000 
bushels and the average produc- 
tion in the ten years, 1933-42, was 
2,369,384.000 bushels. A bumper’ 
crop and record was established | 
in 1942 when 3,175,154,000 bushels | 
of corn were produced. 

Chain, Mail Order Sales—Esti- | 
mated June chain store and mail| 
order sales were placed at $1,258,- 
000,000 by the Commerce Depart- 
ment a week ago, bringing the 
total for the first half of the year 
to $7,177,000,000. The above fig- 
ures represented an increase of) 
4% for both June and the first six 
months over the corresponding 
periods of 1943. 














sales between 8% 


Department and Retail Store 
Sales—Department store sales on 
a country-wide basis, as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index were 4% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ending Aug. 5. 
Sales in the City of Philadelphia 
were sharply reduced in the week 
ending on the above date, owing 
to a curtailment in public trans- 
portation service. For the four 
weeks ending Aug. 5, 1944, sales 
increased by 10%. A 7% increase 
in department store sales for the 
year to Aug. 5, 1944, over 1943 
was noted. 


The Commerce Department re- 


| porting retail sales in June dis- 


closes the fact that thev exceed- 
ed sales for June, 1943, by 4% 
and for the first half of 1944 were 
8% above the same period one 
year ago. Retail store sales vol- 


| ume in June totaled $5,592,000,000 


and for the first half of 1944 were 
$32,113,000,000. For all major 
groups of non-durable goods 
stores, sales reflected gains for 
the first six months, the 
greatest increase of 23% was reg- 
istered by eating and drinking 
places. 


Retail buying for the country 
at large continued its climb and 
for the past week was well over 
its level at this time last year, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reported. 
There was a good interest in au- 
tumn apparel with summer goods 


| being cleared from shelves. Short- 
| ages in furniture and other house- 


wear articles tended to curtail 
sales in this department. In the 
apparel line, deliveries of better 
quality merchandise proceeded at 
a faster rate than for a year ago, 
while food volume for the week 
remained above last year’s level. 
The above source estimates a gain 
of 8% to 12% for the week in re- 
tail sales throughout the country. 
Regional increases were: New 
England, 4 to 7%; East, 9 to 11%; 
Middle West, 5 to 9%; Northwest, 
7 to 10%; South, 8 to 12%; South- 
west, 11 to 15%, and the Pacific 
Coast, 15 to 18%. 


According to Federal Reserve 
Bank’s index, department store 
sales in New York City for the 
weekly period to Aug. 5 increased 
by 7% over the same period of 
last year. For the four weeks 
ending Aug. 5 sales rose by 11%, 
and for the year to Aug. 5 they 
improved by 8%. 


Retail trade in New York City 
was hampered to a degree the 
past week by a return of the ex- 
treme heat experienced some 
weeks ago, but sales volume con- 
tinued to show a favorable com- 
parison with that of a year ago. 
Estimates placed department store 
and 10% above 
a year ago. According to the New 


York “Times,” éarly consumer in- 


terest in new fall styles is devel- 
oping with newness of fashion ap- 
peal a strong promotional point. 


_The wholesale markets witnessed 


a falling off in buyers, while mail 
re-orders for many types of mer- 
chandise continued to increase, 
indicating expansion of fall buy- 


'ing by consumers in many sec- 
'tions of the country. The deliv- 


ery situation in most lines con- 
tinues to present an extremely 
tight condition. 


Wholesale Food Prices—A de- 


‘cline to $4.01 from $4.03 in whole- 


sale food prices during the week 
ended Aug. 8 was recorded in the 
index compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. The latest figure, 
compared with $4.04 on the like 
date one year ago, showed a drop 
of .7%, but was 6.6% higher than 
the $3.76 record of two years 
ago. Advances for the week oc- 
curred in beans, peas and steers; 
declines were the order in wheat, 
rye, oats, lard and lambs. 

U. S. Tariff Rates—For the first 
time since the war a bulletin has 
been officially compiled of the 
changes in United States tariff 
rates. This survey of import 
duties and merchandise exemp- 
tions is obtainable on application 
to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 
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Roosevelt Stresses Need For Permanent 
Defenses Against Fulure Japanese Aggression 


(Continued from first page) 
to visit many of the patients in)even more powerful weapon than | training our sons are getting at 


the hospital there, a large number 
of whom were just back from the 
fighting in the Marshall and Mari- 
anas Islands. Also I witnessed a 
large practice landing operation on 
the beaches of Southern Califor- 
nia between Los Angeles and San 
Diego, the kind of warfare which 
has been so successfully devel- 


oped by us during the past two) 


years. This is of a wholly new 


type requiring all kinds of new | 


equipment and new training, and 
I think I can safely say that no 
other nation in the world has 
worked it out as successfully as 
we have shown within the past 
few weeks in the capture of Sai- 
pan and Tinian and the recap- 
turing of Guam, resulting in new 
threats against Japan itself and 
against all of their operations in 
the southwest Pacific. 


It takes a personal observation | 


of a landing maneuver, such as I 
saw from a high bluff overlooking 
the shore below, to understand 
how well the application of ex- 
perience is being carried out. The 
landing craft—a wholly new type 
of ship—came to the beach from 
the transports offshore under a 
cover of fog. They came on in 
waves, the Marines and infantry 
getting the first toehold followed 
by other waves and then by all 
manner of equipment, ammuni- 
tion and wire and tanks, all pro- 
tected by air coverage, and pre- 
ceded theoretically by a devastat- 
ing bombardment from heavy 
ships lying offshore. When 
beachhead was obtained to a 
depth of a mile or two there fol- 
lowed 
quantities of supplies of all kinds, 
including tanks and trucks and 
jeeps. 


Timing is of the utmost impor- | 


tance in an operation of this kind 
together with instantaneous com- 
munication from the shore to the 
ships and planes. Here was dem- 
onstrated the perfect cooperation 
between all of the services— 
Army, Navy and Marines—and to 
this should be added the team- 


work for the immediate care of | 


the wounded and their quick 
transfer back to the hospital ships. 

We in our comfortable homes 
ought to realize that to all troops 
and marines who are to conduct a 


new landing expedition on some, 


far-distant island in the Pacific as 
well as on the coast of France, 
this amphibious training is being 
given at a number of places in the 
United States before the expedi- 
tion even starts. Hundreds of in- 
structors are required, nearly all 
men who have participated in 
actual combat operations before- 
hand. Many of these instructors 
will, of course, accompany the 
troops in the actual operations of 
future landings. 

The cruiser on which I went 
from San Diego to Hawaii is one 
of a number of what we call 
“post-treaty cruisers” much larger 
and more powerful and faster than 


the pre-war cruisers, which were | 


limited by treaty to 10,000 tons. 
This particular ship joined the 
Pacific fleet less than a year ago 
but has already engaged in 15 
Operations in the Western and 
Southwest Pacific. Her’s is a mag- 
nificent record. Her skipper and 
crew have brought her through all 
of these many offensive missions 
unscathed, and because of the ex- 


the unloading: of great) 


she was the day she joined the | 


fleet. 

The voyage was uneventful and 
we arrived at Pear] Harbor on 
July 26. 

What an amazing change since 
my visit there 10 years ago. Up 
to that time the Pearl Harbor 
Navy Yard had maintained a 
steady growth, like most of our 
other Navy yards, but today it is 
capable of making repairs to the 
heaviest ships and employs a force 
nearly 10 times as great, many of 
the mechanics coming from the 
West Coast. All of the battle- 
‘ships and smaller craft which 
| were sunk or damaged in the at- 
|tack on Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 
|1941, have been raised, with the 
|}exception of the Arizona. In her 
'case, because of the explosion of 
her forward magazine, salvage 
| was impossible but her main bat- 
tery of heavy guns was removed 
and remounted and now forms a 
| part of the coastal defenses on the 
‘Island of Oahu. 


| All of the other ships are afloat 
}and in service, most of them hav- 
ing been put back into commis- 
/sion here at Puget Sound and all 
of them greatly improved in fire 
/power. They have been used in 
action in the Pacific and else- 
|/where—one of them, indeed, the 
| Nevada, having taken part in the 
bombardment of the coast of Nor- 
| mandy prior to and during the 
|landing operations there as late as 
‘the 6th of June. 


| I spent three days on the Island 
| of Oahu and everywhere, as at the 
| Navy Yard, the war activities 
have multiplied almost beyond 
belief. 


| On the afternoon of my arrival 
| my old friend, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
|Arthur, arrived by air from New 
Guinea and we began a series of 
‘interesting and useful conferences 


4) accompanied by Admiral Nimitz 


and my own Chief of Staff, Ad- 
miral Leahy, and General Rich- 
ardson, the Commanding General 
;of Army Forces in the Hawaiian 
‘area, and Admiral Halsey, Com- 
‘mander of the Third Fleet. 


In these three days we talked 
about Pacific problems and the 
best methods of conducting the 
|Pacific campaign in the future. 
The discussions developed com- 
|\plete accord both in the under- 
'standing of the problem that con- 
{fronts us and in the opinion as 
|to the best methods for its solu- 
tion. All of us must bear in mind 
,the enormous size of the Pacific 
area, keeping a mental map of the 
| whole of it in mind. 


| The Hawaiian Islands used to be 
considered an outpost. We were 
inot allowed to fortify Guam nor 
|did we fortify Wake or Midway 
(or Samoa. 

| Today the Hawaiian Islands are 
‘no longer a mere outpost. They 
‘constitute a major base from 
which, and from the Pacific Coast, 
front-line operations are being 
i'conducted twice as far away as 
ithe distance between the Coast 
| and Hawaii. The Hawaiian Islands 
|have helped to make possible the 
_victories at Guadalcanal and New 
/Guinea and the Marshalls and the 
|Marianas. The Islands will make 
| possible future operations § in 
'_China—make possible the recap- 
ture and independence of the 
'Philippines, and make possible the 
‘carrying of war into the home 
islands of Japan itself and its 
capital city of Tokyo. 

_ In a few minutes I want to say 
another word about the future of 
the Pacific. 


During the rest of my stay in 
Hawaii I visited many activities, 
including the great air fields, the 
‘hospitals, and an ambulance plane 
‘at Hickham Field which had just! 


come in with wounded men from |! 


Saipan; and I saw a large Army | 
group which was going through a: 


|_an art which we have developed | 
so expertly that our troops are 
|more than a match in the jungle | 
|for any Japanese whom we have | 
| yet to meet. I am very proud of | 
ithe basic training and the final 


home and overseas. 

Rejoining our ship, we headed 
for the Aleutian Islands, four days 
later arriving at Adak and one of 
the more westerly islands of the 
group. There again I found in- 
tense activity at what might be 
called a nearly completed advance 
base. It was from here that a 
great part of the expeditions for 
the recapture of Attu and Kiska 
started. Adak two years ago was 
a bleak and practically uninhab- 
ited island which, with the other 
Aleutian islands, seemed rela- 
tively unimportant in the plans 
for the security of our own con- 
tinent. 

You here can well realize the 
commotion which followed the 
Japanese occupation of Attu and 
Kiska and you may have thought 
that the chiefs of staff in Wash- 
ington were not paying enough 
attention to the threat against 
Alaska and the Coast. We real- 
ized, of course, that such a Japa- 
nese threat could become serious 
if it was unopposed, but we knew 
also that Japan did not have the 
naval and air power to carry this 
into effect without greater re- 
sources and a longer time to plan. 

Preparations to throw the Japa- 
nese from their toeholds had been 
laid even before the Japanese got 
there, and the rest of the story 
you know. It took great prepara- 
tions and heavy fighting to eject 
them from Attu and by the time 
the great expedition to recapture 
Kiska got there the Japanese had 
decided that discretion was the 
better part of valor; they decided 
retirement and retreat was better 
for them than hari-kari. They 
abandoned the Aleutians. 

The climate at Adak is not the 
most inviting in the world, but I 
want to say a word of appreciation 
to the thousands of officers and 
men of all the services who have 
built up this base and other bases 
in the extreme northwest in such 
a short time to a point where the 
people of our Pacific Coast, of 
British Columbia, and of Alaska 
can feel certain that we are safe 
against Japanese invasion on any 
large scale. 

Delayed by fog and rain, we had 
to give up putting in at Dutch 
Harbor but we did stop at Kodiak, 
a large island off the end of the 
Alaskan peninsula. Here, also, the 
three services have completed a 
very excellent, though smaller, 
base. The first little town we had 
seen in Alaska waters and the 
first trees made me think of the 
coasts of Maine and Newfound- 
land. 

We were told that a number of 
officers and men at this and other 
ports are considering settling in 
Alaska after the war is over. I 
hope that this is so because the 
development of Alaska has only 
been scratched and it is still the 
country of the pioneer. Only a 
small part of its mineral resources 
have been explored and there is, 
of course, an abundance of fish 
and game and timber, together 
with great possibilities for agri- 
culture. 

I could not help remembering 
that the climate, the crops and 
other resources are not essentially 
different from northern Europe— 
Norway, Sweden and Finland— 
and the people of these countries 
in spite of the cold and, in winter, 
the darkness have brought their 
civilizations to a high and pros- 
perous level. On my return to 
Washington I am going to set up 
a study of Alaska and the Aleu- 


tian Islands as a place to which j 
many veterans of this war, espe- 
cially those who do not have 
strong roots in their own homes, 
can go to become pioneers. It is 
a land with a small population 
but which I am convinced has 
great opportunities for those who 





perience thus gained she is an’ complete course in jungle warfare are willing to work and to help 








build up all kinds of new things 
in new lands. 

This trip has given me a chance 
to talk over the social and eco- 
nomic future of the Hawaiian 
Islands with Governor Stainback 
and the future of the people of 
Alaska with Governor Gruening. 
He asked me to assure you that 
the tan which I have acquired in 
the last few days has come from 
the Alaska sun. Near Juneau I 
played hookey for three hours, 
went fishing and caught one hali- 
but and one flounder. 


Speaking again of the future of 
the defense of the Pacific and the 
use of its strong points in order 
to prevent attacks on us, you who 
live in the Pacific Northwest have 
realized that a line for sea and air 
navigation following the Great 
Circle course from Puget Sound 
to Siberia and northern China 
passed very close to the Alaskan 
coast and thence westward along 
the line of the Aleutian Islands. 
From the point of view of national 
defense, therefore, it is essential 
that our control of this route shall 
be undisputed. 


Everybody in Siberia and China 
knows that we have no ambition 
to acquire land on the continent 
of Asia. We as a people are ut- 
terly opposed to aggression or 
sneak attacks—but we as a people 
are insistent that other nations 
must not under any circumstances 
through the foreseeable future 
commit such attacks against the 
United States. Therefore, it is es- 
sential that we be fully prepared 
to prevent them for all time to 
come. The word and the honor 
of Japan cannot be trusted. 


That is a simple statement from 
the military, naval and air point 
of view. But with the end of a 
Japanese threat there is an excel- 
lent outlook for a permanent 
peace in the whole of the Pacific 
area. It is, therefore, natural and 
proper for us to think of the eco- 
nomic and commercial future. It 
is logical that we should foresee 
a great interchange of commerce 
between our shores and those of 
Siberia and China—and in this 
commercial development Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands become 
automatic stepping stones for 
trade, both by water and by cargo 
planes. And this means the auto- 
matic development of transporta- 
tion to Alaska via British Colum- 
bia and as far north as the Yukon. 
It is a long as 10 years ago that 
I talked with Mr. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, 
in regard to the development of 
highways and air routes and even 
a railroad to Alaska via British 
Columbia and the Yukon. Great 
interest in both nations was 
aroused but it took the war to get 
quick action. Today the Alcan 
Highway is practically completed 
and an air route to Fairbanks 
enables us to deliver thousands of 
planes to our ally Russia by way 
of Alaska, the Bering Straits and 
Siberia. These planes are an im- 
portant factor in the brilliant and 
brave advance of the Russian 
armies on their march to Berlin. 
And I might observe also that our 
close relations and true friendship 
with Canada during these years 
have proved to be an illustrious 
example of working hand in hand 
with your neighbor for the gen- 
eral good. 

South of the Alaska-Aleutians 
route the use of island groups 
must also be considered for de- 
fense and for commerce in getting 
to and from the American and 
Asiatic continents. We _ under- 
stand at.Jast the importance of 
the Hawaiian Islands. It is impor- 
tant that we have other bases— 
forward bases nearer to Japan 
than they lie. The same thing is 
true in regard to the defense of 
all the American republics from 
Mexico past the Panama Canal and 
all the way down to Chile. 

There are hundreds.of islands 
in the South Pacific which bear 
the same relation to South Amer- 
ica and the Panama Canal as Ha- 
waii bears to North America. 
These islands are possessions of 
the British Empire and_ the 


} 

_French, They are important com- 
mercially just as tney are from 
| the defense point of view, for they 
|lead to New Zealand, Australia, 
|the Dutch East Indies and the 
southern Philippines. With all 
these places we shall undoubtedly 
have a growing trade. 

We have no desire to ask for 
any possessions of the United Na- 
tions. But the United Nations who 
are working so well with us in 
the winning of the war will, I am 
confident, be glad to join with us 


jin protection against aggression 


and in machinery to prevent ag- 
gression. With them and with 
their help I am sure that we can 
agree completely so that Central 
and South America will be as safe 
against attack from the South Pa- 
cific as North America is going to 
be from the North Pacific itself. 

The self-interests of our allies 
will be affected by fair and 
friendly collaboration with us. 
They, too, will gain in national 
security. They will gain economi- 
cally. The destinies of the peo- 
ples of the whole Pacific will for 
many years be entwined with our 
own destiny. Already there are 
stirring among hundreds of mil- 
lions of them a desire for the 
right to work out their own desti- 
nies and they show no evidence 
of seeking to overrun the earth— 
with one exception. 

That exception is and has been 
for many, many years that of 
Japan and the Japanese people— 
because whether or not the pee 
ple of Japan itself know and ap- 
prove of what their war lords have 
done for nearly a century, the faet 
remains that they seem to be giv- 
ing hearty approval to the Japa- 
nese policy of acquisition of their 
neighbors and their neighbors’ 
lands and a military and economie 
control of as many other nations 
as they can lay their hands on. 
It is an unfortunate fact that other 
nations cannot trust Japan. It is 
an unfortunate fact, that years of 
proof must pass before we can 
trust Japan and before we can 
classify Japan as a meniber of the 
society of nations which seek per- 
manent peace and whose word we 
can take. 

In removing the future menaee 
of Japan to us and to our conti- 
{nent we are holding out the hope 
that other people in the Far East 
can be freed from the same threat. 
The people of the Philippines 
never have wished and never will 
wish to be slaves to Japan. And 
the same thing is true of the peo- 
ples of Korea, that ancient king- 
dom which was overrun by the 
Japanese half a century ago, the 
peoples of Manchuria and all the 
rest of China. The same thing is 
true of the people of Indo-China, 
the people of Siam, the peoples 
of Java and even the most prim- 
itive peoples of New Guinea and 
of the so-calléd mandated islands 
which we are in the splendid 
process of throwing the Japanese 
out of. 

I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of taking this short trip, 
first for the conferences with 
General MacArthur and Admiral 
Nimitz and, secondly, for the first- 
hand view of certain bases which 
are of vital importance to the 
ending of the war and to the pre- 
vention in the future of any sim- 
ilar attack. 

More than a million of our 
troops are overseas in the Pacific. 
The war is well in hand in this 
vast area but I cannot tell you, 
if I knew, when the war will be 
over, either in Europe or in the 
Far East or the war against Japan. 

It will be over the sooner if the 
people of this country will main- 
tain the making of the necessary 
supplies and ships and planes. By 
so doing, we will hasten the day 
of peace. by so doing we will 


save our own pocketbooks and 
those of our children; by so doing 
we will save the lives of our sons, 
and by so doing we will run a 
better chance of substantial unity 
among the United Nations in lay- 
ing more securely the foundation 
of a lasting peace. 
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Refugees Of 19 Nationalities Arrive In U. S. (Churchill Tells Commons That 
| Armies Of Germany And Japan Are Recoiling 


To Be Housed At Ft. Ontario 


A group of 984 European refugees arrived at Hoboken, N. J., on 
Aug. 4 en route for Fort Ontario, at Oswego, N. Y., in accordance 
with plans of President Roosevelt, announced on June 9, to house 
them at the site until after the war. Secretary of the Interior Harold 


Ickes announced on July 26 that 
by the War Relocation Authority 
group, which had crossed the At- 
lantic from Italy in 13 days and 
traveled in two trains from New 
York City over night. 


The group will be housed at the | 


historic Fort, the Secretary ex- 
plained, for the wartime period in 
two-story barracks which have 
been remodeled into family apart- 
ments. Thirty barrack buildings 
have now been divided by parti- 
tions so that each contains eight 
apartments of varying size. These 
have been equipped with running 
water and supplied with cots. 
tables, chairs and clothing lockers. 
Domitory space has also been pre- 
pared for the individual refugees 
who are not attached to family 
groups, WRA officials said. 

The refugees represent 19 na- 
tionalities, ranging in age from 
three weeks to 80 years. In Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Oswego 
Aug. 5 it was stated: 

The only restrictions placed on 
the refugees are that they remain 
within the 80-acre fort area and 
that they go to meals on time. 

Under civilian administration, 
headed by Joseph H. Smart, center 
director, a certain amount of self- 
government is planned. Within a 
week, he stated, it was hoped to 
organize a refugee committee 
which would be a liaison group 
between the refugees and the ad- 
ministration. 

In a message Aug. 6 to the ref- 
ugees Secretary Ickes expressed a 
hope for renewed strength and 
faith with which to face a future 
“in which the dignity of the indi- 
vidual man will be recognized and 
assured everywhere.” 

His message to the group, said 
the Associated Press, was read by 
Dillon S. Myer, national director 
of the War Relocation Authority, 
at a ceremony in which interested 
Oswego residents’ participated, 
also said: 

“On behalf of the United States 
Government, I extend to you a 
hearty welcome for the duration 
of the war or until you can be 
safely returned to your homelands 
across the sea. 

“I hope that this haven from 
the intolerance, suffering and per- 
secution that you have undergone 
will in some measure ease your 
tragic memories. 


“The United States has become 
a great republic and a strong 
democracy through the intermin- 
gling of all races and creeds. Let 
me assure you that we shall en- 
deavor to make your sojourn at 
the Oswego center as comfortable 
as it is possible to;make it, and to 
this end, we solicit. your full co- 
operation.” 


The announcement from the 
Department of the Interior on 
July 26 had the following to say 
regarding the housing of the ref- 
ugees: 

“The War Relocation Authority, 
which was made responsible by 
the President for administration 
of the emergency refugee shelter, 
will take over custody of the 
ground at the Fort from the Army 
on July 28. The staff of approxi- 
mately 40 WRA employees—some 
detailed from the Washington of- 
fice of the agency and others re- 
cruited for full-time work at the 
shelter—is now stationed at the 
fort making final arrangements 
for the refugees’ arrival. Direc- 
tor of the shelter is Joseph H. 
Smart, former field assistant di- 
rector for WRA in Denver, and 
more recently stationed in Peru. 
with the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


“Secretary Ickes said that dur- 
ing the first few weeks after ar- 
rival of the refugees, while WRA 
is registering them in completing 
the necessary health and securitv 


» 


preparations had been completed 
at Fort Ontario for receiving the 





representatives of the press and 
cooperating agencies. The group 
|is being brought to this country 
outside regular immigration quo- 
tas and will be given sanctuary, 
according to the President’s an- 
nouncement, for the duration of 
the war. 

“At the shelter, refugees will 
be provided with food, housing 
and medical care. Small cash 
grants will also be made on the 
basis of individual need to cover 
minimum clothing essentials and 
personal requirements such as 
soap and toothpaste. 

“The War Relocation Authority 
is planning to rely on the refugees 
to the greatest possible extent for 
the performance of tasks incident 
to the operation and the mainte- 
nance of the shelter and expects 
to have oniy a small staff of ap- 
pointed personnel stationed at the 
Fort after the initial period of 
operation. 

“Information received from a 
WRA representative who is re- 
turning from Europe with the 
refugees indicates, it was an- 
nounced, that most of the refugee 
group are Jewish with small con- 
tingents of Roman _ Catholics, 
Greek Orthodox, and Protestant. 
The principal nationalities repre- 
sented are Austrian, Yugoslav, 
Polish, German, Russian and 
Czech. The group is expected to 
arrive some time after Aug. 1.” 

The President’s plans for the 
bringing to this country of 1,000 
refugees were noted in our issue 
of June 22, page 2617. 


Wartime Influences 
Make All-Time Highs 
In Store Results 


While all previous records were 
eclipsed in the operating results of 
various divisions in department 
and specialty store business dur- 
ing 1943, the data covering total 
sales and net profits were due 
respectively to abnormal wartime 
buying power and demand, and 
restrictions in connection with 
customer services. These facts are 
emphasized in the “Department 
Merchandising and Operating Re- 
sults of Department and Specialty 
Stores,” for the past year, which 
is compiled by the Controllers’ 
Congress of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, and which 
it was announced on July 27 
would shortly be off the press. It 
is indicated that, based on the re- 
ports of 299 Department and Ap- 
parel Specialty Stores, the net 
profit from operations in the typ- 
ical store was 10.2% of sales in 
1943, as compared with 7.5% in 
1942, 5.1% in 1941 2.3% in 1940, 
and 1.6% in 1939. According to 
H. I. Kleinhaus, who as General 
Manager of the Controllers’ Con- 
gress prepared the report, the fac- 
tor of greatest weight in bringing 
about this 1943 net result was the 


reduction in customer service. The 
operating expense rate, he points 
out, dropped to 28.7%, the decline 
in per cent. to sales being 2.5% — 
almost equivalent to the differ- 
ence in profit between. the two 
years, or 2.7%. 

The advices also stated: ‘The 
increase in gross margin was 
small, only 0.2%. 

“There was a marked differ- 
ence in the gain in sales volume 
recorded by the “downstairs” or 
“basement” as compared with the 
“main store” showing, the former 











checks, visiting at the shelter will 
be permitted only by authorized 


reporting a 12% gain as against 
a 21% rise for the latter.” 


| Addressing the House of Commons on Aug. 2 on the war situa- 
tion, Prime Minister Winston Churchill, in indicating that he had 


under the sea, 
lished supremacy 
steady strides.” 
The Prime Minister is also re- 
ported in Associated Press ac- 


increases with 


Japan will be shorter — perhaps 
much shorter — than I had at one 
time supposed.” 

The press accounts went on to 


say: 

He mentioned no dates. But, 
confident and cheerful, he 
sketched bright pictures of a 
swiftly approaching victory. He 


spoke one hour and forty-five 
minutes before the House, which 
had just voted itself a seven- 
week holiday. 

Aside from the Japanese refer- 
ence, the most definite statement 
he made on this score was: 

“I fear greatly the raising of 
false hopes, but I no longer feel 
bound to deny that victory may 
come perhaps soon.” 

In the same vein he said that 
“one cannot take more than a 
sweeping glance of the World War 
as it approaches the end of its 
fifth year and as it approaches 
perhaps its closing stage.” 

A possibility of German col- 
lapse by mid-September was men- 
tioned by Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden in a speech preceding 
the Prime Miinister’s address. 
Mr. Eden said in debate over the 
Government-sponsored motion for 
the seven-week recess that while 
there was no chance of peace be- 
ing concluded with Germany in 
that period, “surrender of the 
enemy” was possible. 

Further London Associated Press 





advices regarding Mr. Churchill’s 
speech before the House are taken 
as follows from the New York 
“Sun”: 

Mr. Churchill disclosed that the 
Normandy invasion and the co- 
ordinated Red Army offensive re- 
sulted from an agreement with 
Premier Stalin at Teheran. 

The news from Normandy, he 
stated, is extremely good. 

Of Italy he said: “‘We may hope 
that operations of the utmost vigor 
will be continued by Gen. Alex- 
ander (Allied commander in chief) 
and his army throughout the sum- 
mer and autumn.” 

But he added that while things 
were going well there, “it is the 
Russian Army who have done the 
most work tearing the guts out of 
the German Army.” 

Other highlights from _ the 
Prime Minister’s war summary: 

1. “The whole of Europe,’ he 
said, “is sliding irresistably into 
new and secure foundations.” 

2. The United States Navy alone 
is already double the size of Ja- 
pan’s and the British fleet in Asi- 


atic waters will be greatly 
strengthened by the end of the 
year. 


3. American and British-Can- 
adian forces were of about equal 
strength in the invasion of Nor- 
mandy, but the United States 
forces now are larger. “We have 
inflicted losses on the enemy about 
double those which we have suf- 
fered ourselves.” 

4. To critics of British tanks, he 
said both the Cromwell and the 
American-made Sherman were 
excellent and “the notorious 
Churchill,” the most. thickly 
skinned 60-tonner, “is coming into 
its own.” 

5. The Germans were warned 
that the only result of their in- 
discriminate use oi rocket bombs 
—which may become heavier and 
more destructive — “will be that 
their punishment after their wea- 
;pons have been struck from their 
hands by our fighting men will be 





“upon the whole a good report to make,” said that “on every battle- 
front all over the world the armies of Germany and Japan are re- 
coiling; they are recoiling before the armed forces of many nations 
| which in various groupings form the Grand Alliance. 


In the air, 





and on land, and on the sea and®¢ 
our well-estab-|appreciably increased.” The Prime 


counts from Washington as saying | 
that “I am increasingly led to feel | 
that the interval between the de-| ance of diplomatic and economic 
feat of Hitler and the defeat of/|ties with Germany and said that 
|if the Axis struck at Turkey, “we 


| 








Minister brought the. war sharply 
home to Britons with the dis- 
closure that 4,735 persons have 
been killed by rocket bombs since 
the attacks began June 15. 

6. He confirmed Turkish sever- 


shall make common cause with 
her and take the German menace 
as well as we can in our stride.” 

7. With negotiators of the Polish 
Government in Exile in Moscow, 
he said it would be a marvelous 
thing if a fusion of rival Polish 
forces could be proclaimed “when 
Warsaw is being liberated by the 
bravery of the Russian armies.” 

Perhaps because so many war 
and post-war developments are 
now in the stage of delicate nego- 
tiation, Mr. Churchill contented 
himself largely with, generalities. 

“The highest personalities in the 
German Reich are murdering one 
another, or trying to, while aveng- 
ing armies of the Allies close upon 
the doomed and even narrowing 
circle of their power,” he said. 

He pledged British aid to Tur- 
key if she were attacked as a 
result of her break in relations 
with Germany. He reported Bul- 
garia’s moment for shifting from 
her Axis allegiance had _ not 
passed, “‘but it is passing swiftly.” 
He said Russia “has offered gen- 
erous terms to Romania and I 
have no doubt they would be ac- 
cepted with gratitude by the Ro- 
manian people” ifetheir leaders 
were not cowed by the Germans. 

Explaining a lack of explicit- 
ness on post-war problems, par- 
ticularly boundaries, Mr. Churchill 
said: 

“It would be very troublesome 
to all of us here if I made a pro- 
nouncement on the subject here 
and found myself contradicted by 
our most considerable allies. .. .” 

“Cannot we be e¢ontent with 
broad declarations on which we 
are all agreed — that there is to 
be a world council to preserve 
peace which will in the first in- 
stance be formed and guided by 
the major powers.” ~ 

He continued: “Important dis- 
cussions on the official level are 
shortly to begin in‘ Washington. 
When these are completed we 
shall all of us have ‘a very much 
better idea of where we stand. 

“It is vain and idle for any one 
country to try to lay down the 
law on this subject or to try to 
trace frontiers or to describe the 
instruments by which those fron- 
tiers will be maintained without 
further bloodshed.” * 

“In the air, on the sea and un- 
der the sea our well-established 
supremacy increases with steady 
strides,” the confident Prime Min- 
ister told the House. 

He declared the* German U- 
boats had been so ‘badly beaten 
that the Allies, despite vastly 
greater tonnage, “have sailed the 
seas from January to June with 
less than half the losses we have 
inflicted on the dwindling and 
largely immobile naval resources 
of the enemy, both in the East 
and West.” 

He added that the American 
highway in Burma now is carry- 
ing far more tonnage than ever 
was delivered in similar time 
over the old Burma Road. 

He said the Normandy invasion 
had been carried out on schedule, 
despite the worst June gales in 40 
years, and declared, “very large 
armies, with about one vehicle to 
every four or five men, were 
landed” across the beaches of 
France, although the Germans had 
100 submarines and other ob- 
stacles in their path. 

The losses of the British and 


! Canadians were proportionately 
‘about the same as those of the 
>} Americans and “it has been share 
'and share alike all along the 
front.” 

In speaking of the Russians, Mr. 
Churchill said: “There are no 
|other forces in the world that 
could have been called into being 
except after several more years 
| that would have been able to maul 
|and break the German Army.” 
| “I salute Marshal Stalin, the 
igreat champion of a great coun- 
| try, and I firmly believe that our 
20-year treaty with Russia will 
prove to be one of the most dur- 
able factors in preserving peace 
and good order and the progress 
of Europe. 

“It might well be that the Rus- 
sian successes have been some- 
what aided by the strategy of 
Corporal Hitler. Even military 
idiots find it difficult not to see 
some faults in some of his ac- 
tions.” 

Mr. Churchill said there was 
great improvement in British re-+ 
lations with Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s French committee, 
“largely as the result of careful 
spadework of Mr. Eden and the 
great success attending Gen. de 
pore visit to President Roose- 
velt.” 

Turning to Poland, he said it 
seemed reasonable that Russia 
should expect that there should be 
a friendly Poland and that the 
Allies would welcome any fusion 
between Polish forces now work- 
ing with the western forces and 
those working with the Soviet 
Union. 

“It would be a marvelous thing 
if that could be proclaimed ... 
when Warsaw is being liberated 
by the bravery of Russian armies,” 
he said. 

Conditions have improved con- 
siderably in Yugoslavia; the Greek 
Navy again is at sea and a Greek 
brigade soon will join the battle 
in Italy, he said. 

The Prime Minister expressed 
regret that Argentina “has chosen 
to dally with evil and also, not 
only with evil, but with the losing 
side.” 

Argentina, he said, “has not 
seen fit to declare herself whole 
heartedly, unmistakably and with 
no reserve ai.d qualification on 
the side of freedom.” 

United States and British am- 
bassadors have been recalled from 
Buenos Aires. 


Lihesated Countries May 
Not Have To Import Vast 
Food Stores After The War 


Dr. Forrest F. Hill, Chairman of 
the Department of Agricultural 
Economics of Cornell University, 
told a meeting of County Farm 
Bureau Executive Committees 
from Western New York on Aug. 
11, at Buffalo, that liberated coun- 
tries may not have to import 
“vast stores of food” from Amer- 
ica after the war, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from 
Buffalo, on Aug. 12, which also 
reported further remarks of Dr. 
Hill as follows: 


“Say the war in Europe ends 


this year. The people of France, 
Holland, Belgium and other liber- 


ated nations will have plenty of 
time during the winter to pre- 
pare for next year’s crops, and if 
they have a good crop year they’ll 
be on their feet again agricul- 
turally.” 








New Cotton Exch. Members 

John H. Scatterty, President of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, 
announced on Aug. 4 that the 
Board of Managers have elected 
Luther H. Hodges, New York City, 
and David Maybank, Charles- 
ton, S. C., to membership. Mr. 
Hodges is Vice-President of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Inc., and Mr. 
Maybank is a partner of John F., 
Maybank & Co. 
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Federal Reserve June Business Indexes 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
pn July 25 its monthly indexes of industrial production, factory 
pPmployment and payrolls, etc. At the same time, the Board made 
Available its customary summary of business conditions. The indexes 
or June, together with a comparison for a month and a year ago, 


ollow: 

BUSINESS INDEXES 
average 100 for factory employment and payrolls; 
1923-25 average — 100 for construction contracts; 


1939 






















1935-39 average — 100 for all other series 
Adjusted for Without 
—Seasonal Variation— Seasonal Adjustment 
~1944-—-_ 1943 ——1944 1943 
ndustrial production— June May June June May June 
Total - rie $235 237 237 *236 237 238 
Manufactures— 
Total a 251 253 258 *252 253 259 
Durable 352 357 358 *353 358 359 
Nondurable 169 169 177 *170 168 178 
Minerals_ - 143 143 117 *147 146 121 
onstruction contracts, value 
Total 31 33 45 *37 40 53 
Residential i oh 16 16 32 *17 19 36 
All other s “44 46 55 *53 57 67 
actory employment— e 
Total 158.6 159.6 169.0 158.4 159.0 168.8 
Durable good: i 216.4 218.4 228.3 216.6 218.4 228.5 
Nondurable goods___. ; ‘ 113.0 233.3 122.3 112.5 112.2 121.7 
actory payrolls 
Total___ {oR ey Spee ee ne te ‘ee 318.3 317.1 
Durable goods ; = aes Mae 7 445.7 441.6 
Nondurable goods ; nee : pL: P 7 193.7 195.4 
reight carloadings “ 139 138 127 144 141 132 
Department store sales, value__ 175 183 167 162 180 155 
epartment store stocks, value_ 7 146 143 7 149 136 


*Preliminary. +Data not yet available. 

Note—Production, carloading, and department store sales indexes based on daily 
verages. To convert durable manufactures, nondurable manufactures, and minerals 
dexes to points in total index, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply 
urable by .379, nondurable by .469, and minerals by .152. 


Construction contract indexes based on 3-month moving averages, centered at second 
onth, of F. W. Dodge data for 37 Eastern States. To convert indexes to value 
gures, shown in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply total by $410,269,000, resi- 
ential by $184,137,000, and all other by $226,132,000. 


Employment index, without seasonal adjustment, 
y Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


and payrolls index compiled 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1935-39 average == 100) 





























Adjusted for Without 
—Seasonal Variation— Seasonal Adjustment 
—1944 1943 1944 1943 
Manufactures— June May June June May June 
on and steel See *204 210 201 *204 210 201 
Pig iron___- ‘ alien 7 203 190 7 203 190 
Steel__-_ ; ais 225 234 227 225 234 227 
Open hearth______ 183 188 177 183 168 177 
a ee ee 526 559 583 526 559 583 
NN ES = *439 440 441 *439 440 441 
ransportation equipment_____— *721 728 743 *721 728 743 
ae *227 229 215 *227 229 215 
onferrous metals and products 7 279 262 + 279 262 
Smelting and refining___-. A #25 273 276 #252 273 275 
mber and products____-_ came *118 124 128 *124 126 135 
ga ge ES aS = 106 115 118 *115 119 128 
ETS ene ee *142 141 148 *142 141 148 
one, clay and giass products__ *161 161 175 *165 165 177 
ES PS A ee 65 66 41 65 66 41 
re ee + 76 127 + 79 136 
rene #125 122 139 *123 121 137 
Gypsum and plaster products. *176 180 204 *180 182 208 
Abrasive & asbestos products. *297 300 325 *297 300 325 
extiles and products_________ *146 147 155 *146 147 155 
Cotton consumption_________ 140 142 160 140 142 160 
Rayon deliveries__.._.________ 195 195 183 196 195 183 
| 7 152 160 7 152 160 
pather products___._._________. *114 112 114 *113 112 113 
SONIA aa ae, + 110 114 + 110 112 
Cattle hide leathers_______. + 118 122 + 118 117 
Calf and kip leathers______ si 86 86 + 83 88 
Goat and kid leathers___-__. + 86 82 7 84 83 
Sheep and lamb leathers___ + 136 162 7 147 160 
| RR Gets Sally Pete fe RS *118 114 114 * *118 114 114 
anufactured food products___ *153 154 144 *153 147 144 
OE ON aaa *108 110 102 , *104 106 98 
EE ILE "174 180 159 *172 180 158 
Other manufactured foods___ *154 157 146 *145 141 137 
Processed fruits & vegetables_ *133 145 130 *102 94 100 
obacco ON Re ahs eS + 124 124 7 124 128 
Cigars CEN OEE, Mee ot + 89 102 + 89 102 
ey Ee + 154 149 7 154 * 156 
Other tobacco products______ + 80 78 7 81 80 
per and products___________ + 142 140 7 142 140 
Paperboard sscadls-dcitiadibissceitbadg iach te ikea 156 159 152 156 159 152 
Newsprint prodauction_______. + 76 91 + 77 92 
inting and publishing_______ *100 98 112 *100 100 111 
Newsprint consumption_____. 85 81 102 84 84 101 
troleum and coal products___. + 236 177 + 237 177 
Petroleum refining__________ + 246 180 + 246 180 
CSE oes *137 130 109 *137 130 109 
Fuel of SEE AEE Ie Sere + 162 138 + 162 138 
Lubricating oiJ]__.__._______. + 118 120 + 123 120 
Ey 7 126 126 + 127 119 
a oa + 175 157 7 175 157 
Byproduct hte RI nel Follett et 7 166 152 + 166 152 
RS creas 5 *486 470 318 *486 470 318 
ERS Cate oe *324 325 399 *321 324 396 
SF ee ee *237 235 213 *237 235 213 
Industrial chemicals________. *410 410 366 *410 410 366 
ER RED Sees am *231 230 230 *231 230 230 
Minerals— 
els or) at ee MEN ET Es Sana ie *146 146 115 *146 146 115 
Bituminous Se I es laf *158 159 103 *158 159 103 
ee Cee eee *128 134 74 *128 134 74 
Crude petroleum____________ *144 142 124 *144 142 124 
I RT ae ae + 121 128 7 145 159 
ERS + + + 7 313 341 
*Preliminary or estimated. +Data not yet available. 
FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
(1935-39 average == 100) 
She FE ee a ee Oe og Ee 148 147 100 148 147 100 
SS Se ee Ses Mee ae 194 190 166 191 188 162 
AES A ER 135 128 137 137 113 140 
PR, ES poy eT NS 121 118 113 100 106 86 
pease oredvcts.. 148 140 139 154 146 145 
oo it ok ae BN 187 195 192 291 281 297 
og Re a 143 144 142 « 147 145 146 
SS PS ae 67 67 63 66 67 63 


the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply coal by .213 and miscellaneous by .548. 





. 


| 





Note—To convert coal and miscellaneous indexes to points in total index, shown ,were reports that the gigantic shell | 


Aluminum And Magnesium Restrictions Lifted 


The War Production Board on July 15 authorized the lifting of ! 
some of the current restrictions on the use of aluminum and mag- | 
nesium in the first of four orders carrying into effect Chairman 


Donald M. Nelson’s program for the limited reconversion of industry. 


This order approved substitution of aluminum, now in easier 
supply, for other metals in any civilian goods now being manufac- 





tured. The action, however, does® 
not increase the output of any 
consumer item. 

Some restrictions on the use of 
the light metal, considered nec- 
cessary to protect arms produc- 
tion, are continued, but WPB an- 
nounced that “any one who wants 
to use aluminum for any purpose 
not covered by the order, or who 
wants to increase his use over the 
allowed limits, may ask for per- 
mission.” 

The restrictions continued in 
force were intended chiefly to 
prevent the diversion of labor 
from war production to the manu- 
facture of peace-time goods. 

The order of July 15 makes pos- 
sible the use of aluminum for pots 
and pans, but production still is 
held to the quotas established for 
those articles when made from 
steel. The metal may also be used 
in the manufacture of cans for the 
packing of fruits, vegetables and 
other products. , 

To insure that the new order 
does not interfere with output of 
aluminum for military purposes, 








WPB inserted a “deferred allot- ; 
ment” procedure. Under this pro- 
vision, WPB may issue “deferred” | 
allotments of the metal for new 
uses, which will permit produc- 
ers to delay the filling of orders 
for civilian goods if they would 
interfere with war orders. 

The schedule calls for issuance 
on July 22 of an order permitting 
manufacturers to build experi- 
mental models of planned post- 
war products. Another on July 29; 
will permit manufacturers to place 
purchase orders for machine tools 
which wiil be needed for peace- 
time production. On Aug. 15 the 
most important order of the series 
will be issued, authorizing WPB 
field offices to approve the manu- 
facture of civilian goods by plants 
which have idle labor and ma- 
chinery. 

Magnesium also may be used as 
a substitute for scarcer metals, but 


WPB said there were no large- 
seale civilian uses of that metal 
at present. 





Business Failures Lower— 
Liabilities Higher 

July business failures were! 
lower in number but the amount 
of liabilities involved were high- | 
er than in June. Business insol- | 
vencies in July, according to Dun | 
& Bradstreet, totaled 91 and in-/| 
volved $3,559,000 liabilities, as 
compared with 110 involving $1,- | 
854,000 in June and 203 involving | 
$3,595,000 in July a year ago. 

The decrease in the number of | 
failures in July from June took | 


into which the report is divided 


place in all the divisions of trade | 


with the exception of the whole- | number, the Minneapolis and Dal- 


sale and commercial _ service | 
groups. When the amount of lia- 
bilities is considered it is found | 
that only the retail and construc- | 
tion groups had smaller amounts 


of liabilities in July than in June. | 


Manufacturing failures last | 
month numbered 23, involving | 
$2,451,000 liabilities, compared | 


with 31 in June, with $1,071,000 | 
liabilities. Wholesale failures in-| 
creased from 7 to 8 and the liabil- | 
ities from $95,000 in June to $159,- | 
000 in July. In the retail] trade 


section 
from 51 to 41 and liabilities from 
$305,000 to $291,000. Construction 


'is learned that the New York, 


insolvencies were down 


failures numbered 9 in July with 
$144,000 liabilities, which com- 
pares with 12 with $159,000 lia- 
bilities in June. Commercial serv- 
ice failures numbered 10 in July 
as against 9 in June and liabilities 
$514,000 against $224,000 in June. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve Districts, it 


Philadelphia and Kansas City Re- 
serve Districts had more failures 
in July than in June, the Atlanta 
Reserve District .-had the same 


las Reserve Districts again do not 
report any failures, while all of 


it has been recently and the sheet 
carryover is continually mount- 
ing. Any effort to work off these 
carryovers by boosting sheet out- 
put would only result in plate 
carryovers increasing. 

“In some areas flat-rolled buy- 
ing is said to be cautious with a 
slight increase in cancellations. 
“The manpower shortage as well 
as the unavailability of material 


bud 
| will probably cause a drop in do- 


mestic freight car production this 
year from an earlier estimate of 
60,000 freight cars. A 40,000-car 
year now seems apparent exclud- 
ing the 39,500 freight cars which 
are being constructed this year for 
the United States Army.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Aug. 14 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 96% of 
sapacity for the week beginning 
Aug. 14, compared with 97% one 
week ago, 97.2% one month ago 
and 98.2% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning Aug. 14 is equivalent to 
1,719,600 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,737,500 
tons one week ago, 1,741,800 tons 
one month ago, and 1,710,900 tons 
one year ago. 

“STEEL” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on Aug. 14 stated in part 
as follows: 

“With no diminution in pres- 
sure for nearby delivery of steel 
increased caution is appearing in 
attitude of consumers toward for- 
ward commitments. 

“A parallel factor causing de- 
crease in inquiry is inability of 
mills to accept orders for as early 
delivery as usually is required. 
This situation is bringing out ad- 
ditional directives to meet urgent 
shifts in emphasis on military re- 
quirements, which further delays 
delivery of other essential ton- 


nage. . 
“This increasing hesitancy on 
the part of steel consumers to 


make forward commitments has 
not stopped efforts to place addi- 





the remaining districts show few- 
er failures in July than in June. 
When the amount of liabilities in- 
volved is considered, it is found 
that outside of the districts that 
did not report any failures, only 
the New York, Atlanta, Chicago 
and Kansas City Reserve Dis- 
tricts had fewer liabilities in- 
volved in July than in June and 
the remaining districts had more. 





Steel Production Off 1°%.—Order Volume Up— 
Caution Appearing In Forward Steel Buying 


“A drop in steel production occasioned by the heat and a high 


absentee rate, a heavy influx of steel orders despite news from 
abroad, and the lifting of the ban on civilian goods production by 
the WPB were a few of the highlights in the steel and allied indus- 
tries this week,” the “Iron Age” states in its issue of today (Aug. 17), 


further adding: 





“The decline in raw steel oper-® 


ations comes at a time when prac- 
tically all types of steel orders 
have been on the increase. Com- 
pared to the first 15 days of July, 
it is estimated that the corre- 
sponding August period indicates 
an order volume increase of as 
much as 10% with some compa- 
nies. The result of this factor has 
been to further delay or push 
back deliveries on many steel 
items. 

“Some sources believe that the 
War Department cutbacks in the 
aircraft industry will free a con- 
siderably larger number of work- 
ers than the War Department has 
estimated. Over the next 12- 
month period the War Department 


porary cutback. Any decline in 
requirements, however, providing 
the war in Europe does not end 
suddenly, would have to be made 
up subsequently. It is believed 
that at a WPB production meet- 
ing scheduled for Aug. 25 in 
Washington some action may be 
taken to cut the immediate re- 
quirements for shell steel. It is 
said that this situation has arisen 
because many new heavy shell 
plants have not come into pro- 
duction as quickly as expected 
because of the reported inability 
to get shell-making equipment. 


The shell program materialized so 


quickly that equipment manufac- 
turers have been faced with a 





has indicated that more than 120,- 
000 workers will be released. Some | 
WPB officials, however, are said | 
to believe, on the basis of their | 


terrific job of producing such 
items as presses, heating furnaces 
and other machinery needed to 
produce the required shells. By 


estimates, that as many as 300,- | October the bulk of the shell pro- 
000 workers might be released in| duction lines are expected to be 
the aircraft industry because of in operation and steel require- 


cutbacks by December of this ments then will bounce back to 


year. ; ‘the original schedule 
‘é eB: h k | : . 
On the seal Sent Ws wee | the Gebel sted Me 


program may be in for a tem-'‘week is in no better shape than 


tional large tonnages by the gov- 
ernment. Further. scheduling of 
heavy shell and artillery work is 
as great as at any time. Demand 
for shell bars is such that recently 
delivery promises of one producer 
of large rounds, 2% inches and 
over, jumped in the course of one 
week from March to June next 
year, due principally to the shell 
program. Substantial forward 
buying and some directive alloca- 
tions for nearby delivery are re- 
ported for radar, military trucks 
and various types of bombs. 

“Shipbuilding is sustained by 
urgency for certain types of naval 
vessels and the longer range re- 
quirements now shaping up, 
which will be aided by the recent 
cutback in submarine construc- 
tion. For lighter craft a substan- 
tial tonnage recently was placed 
under directive for railroad 
barges to be completed for export 
by the middle of October. A yard 
in the Philadelphia district was 
awarded contracts for 35 such 
craft, requiring 17,500 tons of 
steel, mainly plates. 

“Steel ingot production in July, 
while not approaching the record 
set in March, continues high at 
7,474,297 net tons, which was 
larger than that of June or of 
July. 1943. Bessemer and electric 
furnace steel output declined but 
open-hearth steel increased more 
than enough to make up this loss, 
90% of total production for the 
month being of that grade. Effect 
of labor shortage and hot weather 
is evident in the fact that four 
earlier months this year showed 
higher production than did July. 

“Iron ore movement from Lake 
Superior up to Aug. 1 was 10.17% 
higher than to the same date last 


year, a gain of 3,903,198 gross 
tons. Total shipments to that date 
aggregated 42,285,902 tons. June 
total was 12,908,972 tons; a decline 
of 679,842 tons, or 5%, from June, 


' 1943.” 
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Wholesale Prices Down In Week Ended Aug. 5 
Labor Department Reports 


“Sharp seasonal decreases in market prices for most fruits and 
vegetables and lower prices for cotton and oats brought the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ comprehensive index of prices in primary mar- 
kets down 0.3% during the first week in August, said the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in its Aug. 10 announcement, which went on to 
say: “There were also reductions in synthetic alcohol and ponderosa 
pine lumber. The decline followed a period of four weeks during 
which the general level remained unchanged. The all-commodity 
index now stands at 103.6% of the 1926 average. It is 0.3% lower 


than for the first week in July and 0.6% above the level prevailing | 


a year ago,” stated the Department’s report which continued: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Changes in market prices for farm 
products during the week were mixed. Quotations for apples dropped 
nearly 20% and oranges about 11%. Prices were substantially lower 
for white potatoes, except in the West, where OPA allowed upward 
adjustments. There were declines also for barley and oats, for cot- 
ton, for cows, fair to good steers, and for live poultry in the New 
York market. Higher prices were reported for wheat, good to choice 
steers, light hogs, eggs in most markets, and onions. The index for 
the farm products group dropped 1.3% during the week and was 
lower by 1.3% than during the first week in July. Average prices 
for farm products were 2% below the corresponding week in August, 
1943. 

“The declines in prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, and the 
drop of nearly 2% for rye flour largely accounted for the 0.7% de- 
crease in the index for foods. There were upward adjustments in 
wheat flour prices, and quotations were higher for onions and fresh 
milk in the New York market. At 104.6% of the 1926 average the 
foods group index is 1.3% below the first week in July and nearly 
2% lower than at this time last year. 

“Industrial Commodities—In the industrial commodity markets 
price changes were limited. Quotations for goatskins were higher 


and prices for denims were advanced nearly 5% under the cotton, 


price formula. Advances were also reported for quicksilver, rosin and 
turpentine, and mirrors. There were price decreases for ponderosa 
pine lumber, synthetic alcohol, and uniform serge suiting. 

The following notation is included in the Labor Department’s 
report: ; 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 


(*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such | 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete | 


reports. 


The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal | 
ps of commodities for the past three weeks, for J uly 8, h4 and | 
ago, | 


grou 
Aug. 7, 1943, and the percentage changes for a week ago, a mon 


and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes from | 


July 29 to Aug. 5, 1944. 





WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED AUG. 5, 1944 - 
(1926100) 
Percentage change to 
Aug. 5, 1944 from— 
8-5 7-29 7-22 7-8 8-7 7-29 7-8 8-7 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1942 
SC is ttc tremens *103.6 *103.9 *103.9 *103.9 103.0 —0.3 —0,.3 + 6.3! 
SS a ee *1N2.6 *103.9 *103.9 *103.9 103.0 —0.3 —0.3 + 0.6 
ETERS oc ER a So aaa 104.6 105.3 106.0 106.0 106.6 —0.7 —1.3 — 1.y 
Hides and leather products____-~_. 116.8 116.8 116.8 116.8 118.4 0 0 —1.4 
enene proauces...-- 97.5 97.4 97.4 97.3 96.9 +01 40.2 + NF 
Fuel and lighting materials____-_ 83.8 83.9 83.9 83.8 816 —0.1 0 + 2.7 
Metals and meta! products___-_~_~-- *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.8 0 0 iV) 
Building materials____________-- 116.0 115.9 115.9 115.8 111.9 +01 +02 + 3.7) 
Chemicals and allied products___. 105.2 105.2 105.2 105.4 100.1 0 —0.2 + 5.1 
Housefurnishing goods__________. 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 104.2 0 0 + 1.7} 
Miscellaneous commodities_____-. 93.3 93.3 93.3 93.3 92.2 0 0 + 1.2} 
Baan 112.9 113.8 113.8 113.8 1135 —08 —0.8 — 0.5| 
Semimanufactured articles______. 93.8 93.8 93.8 93.7 92.7 0 +0.1 + 1.2 
Manufactured products___--__~-. *101.0 *101.1 *101.1 *101.1 99.9 —0O.1 —0O.1 + 1.3) 
All commodities other than 
SE ea ee *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 98.3 0 0 + 1.2} 
All commodities other than 
farm products and foods______. "98.7. °98.7 *98.7 *98.7 97.2 0 0 + 1.5) 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JULY 29, 1944 TO AUG. 5, 1944 
increases 
I ee 0.2 Paint and paint materials_ se 
Deiry products. «..4.4.---. . 02 Cereal products =... _. = 0.1 
RB eS «4. a a aL . 0.2 Other miscellaneous____-_____-_ a ers 
Decreases 
Fruits and vegetables__......_______ ee 
en Se enn me ae eer foods. - i 0.1 
Livestock and poultry__.___________ 0.8 Woolen and worsted goods_..__..__._.. 0.1 





National Fertilizer Association Wholesale 
Commodity Price index Declines 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index; compiled by the 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Aug. 14, declined 
to 138.4 in the latest week ending Aug. 12. A week ago this index 
was 138.8, a month ago it was 138.0, and a vear ago 135.0, based on 
the 1935-1939 average as 100. This is the first decline in the index 
since the week ended May 27 when it stood at 136.8. The Associa- 
tion’s report added: 


There were two groups in the composite index that declined and 
one that advanced during the latest week. The foods and farm prod- 
ucts groups declined and the textiles group advanced fractionally. 
The foods group receded because of lower prices for eggs; The farm 
products group declined rather sharply. Declining prices ini the grains 
and livestock sub-groups more than offset an advance in’ the cotton 


sub-group. Lower prices for wheat, oats, and rye were responsible 
for the decline in the grains index. There were hgiher quotations 
for some hogs, but the price increase was not sufficient to offset the 
decline in cattle, lambs, sheep, and eggs. The textiles group was frac- 
tionally higher as cotton quotations advanced slightly. All industrial 
commodities remained at the previous week’s level. 

During,the week nine price series in the index declined and two 
advanced} 


, 2} 


a . p 


arn  - 


Fo | 


in ‘the preceding week there were four declines and nine 


7 


and eight advances. 
WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
| Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939—100*° 





% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Aug.12, Aug.5, July 15, Aug. 14, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 

25.3 ge Se ee eS ee 141.4 141.6 140.8 138.6 

fk LL eS s 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.6 

| Ce Sones 163.1 163.1 163.1 160.7 

23.0 RS ee 161.4 162.9 159.8 154.4 
SN ctincnceecneniinepatilinarapantidetnatanieaite tates 202.1 201.5 208.0 195.9 
ee Pere we my LA 154.9 157.8 160.2 145.0 
I a5 5 in iin ey eich ddinin dibitiieanin 157.0 158.7 151.6 150.3 

| 17.3 Stacy hiceeikataadnde ad cpeincaad Neti edeetticiectinunp midacandis 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 

10.8 Miscellaneous commodities_________. 132.2 132.2 132.2 130.2 

8.2 RS EE LE ene 152.5 152.4 153.3 150.6 

7.1 | ESR Se eee ee 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 

6.1 i GE NS ee eae 154.0 154.0 153.4 152.5 

1.3 Chemicals and drugs___-._____-_-. 126.9 126.9 126.9 126.6 

3 cou en 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 

a i a a 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.8 

a EE EE anon 104.5 104.5 104.5 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined___-____-_~_- ass 138.4 138.8 138.0 135.0 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Aug. 12, 1944, 107.8; Aug. 5, 1944, 108.1; and 


| Aug. 14, 1943, 105.2. 





Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
ziven in the following table: 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES+ 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1944 U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
Aug. 15 119.86 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.40 

14 119.92 112.75 118.80 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
12 119.88 112.75 118.80 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 | 
11 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 | 
10 119.88 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.00 
9 120.01 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.20 
8 120.03 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.00 
, FEST 120.00 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.26 
5 --- 120.05 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.6¢ 
4 --- 120.08 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.23 
3 --- 120.14 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.2: 
2 ---- 120.14 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.206. 
1 - 120.09 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.C8 117.29 
July 28 - 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.09 
ae -- 120.18 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.20 
14_____-__ 120.23 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.40 
, REA 120.27 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40 
| June 30_______ 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.80 106.04 113.89 117.40 
23_---__-- 120.13 112.19 118.40 116.80 112.00 102.63 106.04 113.89 117.20 
16____--- 120.01 112.19 118.40 116.61 112.00 102.63 105.86 113.70 117.22 
es aad 119.88 112.19 118.60 116.61 111.81 102.46 105.69 113.89 117.20 
Fa 119.99 112.19 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.46 105.86 113.89 117.90 
May 36....... 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.00 
 e 119.59 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.13 105.86 113.89 116.80 
RT 119.48 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 101.64 105.52 113.89 116.80 
SERED 119.48 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.52 113.70 116.41 
L * =e 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 
ee 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 
i; > “Ses 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22 
YS “Cae 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 
| High 1944 - 120.44 112.75 118.80 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.40 
| Low 1944 ____ 119.34 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 
| High 1943-___ 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 
| Low 1943___. 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 168.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 
| 1 Year Ago 
|} Aug. 14, 1943 120.29 111.25 119.20 117.00 111.62 99.64 103.30 113.89 117.20 
2 Years Ago 
| Aug. 15, 1942 117.92 106.92 116.80 113.31 108.16 91.91 96.23 111.44 114.08 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus. 
eS eocaneee 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.78 | 

Wihdikn Genie 1.80 3.02 2.71 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
| | Sea 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
j eo aac 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
10 ins absen 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.80 

9. i 1.80 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 

Seow _ 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.80 

2 SNS 1.80 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.79 
ae 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.89 

2.5 ie 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 

; eye 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.°9 

otis tsiacah mle 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
eee 1.79 3.03 2.73 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.72 
MOREE FI i, sh Lat sew 1.79 3.04 » Bye | 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.40 
| ES 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.79 
NS 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.37 2.95 2.78 

, TEN 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 3.38 2.95 2.78 
vt ee 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 
Sears 1.79 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.06 3.59 3.39 2.96 2.79 
| PRES 1.80 3.05 2.73 2.82 3.06 3.59 3.40 2.97 2.79 
| | eae 1.82 3.05 2.72 2.82 3.07 3.60 3.41 2.96 2.79 
TOS 1.81 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.60 3.40 2.96 2.80 

May 26... 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80 
ARES 1.84 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.62 3.40 2.96 2.81 

| TS Si 1.85 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.65 3.42 2.96 2.81 

es teachicain 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.42 2.97 2.83 

Ct ie Swe 1.86 » Ay ie 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 
VBP, Bie cacs cs 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.84 
Se Se 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.11 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 
a 1.87 3.17 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
High 1944____ 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.85 
Low 1944 _____ 1.77 3.02 2.78 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.78 
High 1943__-- 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
Low 1943_____ 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 

1 Year Ago 
Aug. 14, 1943 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.80 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.96 2.79 

2 Years Ago 
Aug. 15, 1942 2.02 3.34 2.81 2.99 3.27 4.28 3.99 3.09 2.95 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical”? bond 
3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
; evel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
llustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
f yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

*The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
{n the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





that date (including of course that 
held in bank vaults of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve 
System) was $22,504,077,880 as 
against $22,160.029,257 on May 31, 
1944, and $17,421,259.973 on June 
30, 1943. and compares with $5,- 
698,214.612 on Oct. 31, 1920. Just 
before the outbreak of the first 


World War, that is, on June 30, 
1914, total was $3,459,434,174. 


Money In Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
tomary monthly statement show- 
ing the amount of money in circu- 
lation after deducting the money 
/held_in the U. S. Treasury and 
| by Federal Reserve Banks and 
,agents. The figures this time are 
| those of June 30. 1944, and show 
that the money in circulation at 








advances; and in the second preceding week there were five declines 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasur 
announced on Aug. 14 that the 
tenders of $1,200,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Aug. 17 and to mature 
Nov. 16, 1944, which were offered 
on Aug. 11, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Aug. 14, 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,033,411,000 
Total accepted, $1,205,774,000 (in 
cludes $62,038,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids (excepting one tender o 
$10,000): 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 


discount approximately 0.3€4% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 1.376% 
per annum. 

(54% of the amount bid for at 


the low price was accepted.) 


There was a maturity of a simi 
‘lar issue of bills on Aug. 17 in the 
amount of $1,206,312,000. 


 Leaiibade Office Of Banker 
Trust Damaged By Robo 


The London office of the Bank 
‘ers Trust Co., at 26 Old Broad 
| Street, was damaged recently by 4a 
flying bomb which exploded 5@ 
yards away, without casualties 
among the office staff or propert 
|loss not covered by insurance, ac 
|cording to details just received i 
New York. All securities anc 
records, being in vault storage of 
the premises, were untouched 
The Trust Company on Aug. 1 
stated that “the incident occurred 
on a recent Saturday afternoon 
after all of the office staff had 
left the bank. Not a pane of glass 
was left intact and the office wa 
a mass of wreckage, but the bank 
was open at the usual time the 
following Monday morning.” A re 
port received from R. H. Oxley 
Manager of Bankers Trust Co.’s 
London office, reads as follows: 


“Arriving at the scene earl; 
|'Saturday evening, I found a trul 
‘appalling spectacle. It was diffi 
'cult to get into the building at all 
'but when I did, it was almost im 
/possible to get round the prem 
_ises because of fallen doors anq 
partitions, as well as for the enor 
/mous amount of glass scatterec 
‘all over the place. With the res 
\of the office staff, we started in 
‘on Sunday morning and by 4:36 
p.m. had got the majority of the 
woodwork stacked, glass collec 
and dumped outside and desks re 
erected, so we were ready to star 
/work as usual on Monday morn 
ing. For the time being we have 
a super-abundance of fresh air 
‘for, of course, every single win 
\dow has gone, but nevertheless 
we are thankful that the utilit 
| services, including telephone, es 
sti 














‘electricity and water are 
| functioning.” 

| A report from D. Somers, Audi 
‘tor of Bankers Trust Co.’s Londo 
|office. advises that “damage wag 
i\for the most part superficial 
nothing of value having been los 
| which was not covered by insur 
| ance.” 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Inde 





| Tuesday, Aug. 8, 1944... ________ 249. 
| Wednesday, Aug. 9 ______ SSE ie © 249.€ 
r Tenreans, mee. 16. ae 
Priest, OMe. Bho te cg Se 
| Saturday, Aug. 12___-___ -—--~—,, BABS 
| Monday, Aug. 16... ee 
| Tuesday, gy: «Sean en agin 
| Two weeks ago, Aug. 1_-_-________ 249.¢ 
| Month ego, July 25......._____ sage: 
| Year ago, Aug. 14, 1943__._____ = “gam: 
| 30SS- POO Fn na =) 249.4 
5AG, O06. Baga - one penan e 
'1944 High, March 17___-______ s §. 951. 

Low, Jan. 5 7. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


Ended Aug. 5, 1944 Reached A New Peak 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Aug. 5, 1944 was 
4,650,650 barrels, establishing a new high record. This was 42,200 bar- 
rels per day in excess of the preceding week, and exceeded the cor- | 
responding week in 1943 by 448,050 barrels per day. The current 
figure, however, was 5,650 barrels below the daily average figure | 

ecommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the 
month of August, 1944. Daily output for the four weeks ended Aug. 5, 
1944 averaged 4,619,250 barrels. Further details as reported by the! 
Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,529,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,144,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,373,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,969,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 8,443,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the | 
week ended August 5, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that) 
week 80,801,000 barrels of gasoline; 11,800,000 barrels of kerosine; 
39,410,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 56,755,000 barrels of residual | 
fuel oil. 
not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-__ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. Aug. 5, Previous Aug. 5, Aug. 7, 
August Aug. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
NN os de 332,000 340,000 %+339,100 — 400 340,300 329,900 | 
Kansas __. 274,000 269,400 240,450 —38,800 270,900 277,700 | 
Nebraska 1,000 beh Gs +900 - 50 900 2,000 
Panhandle Texas_-_-- 98,700 9,550 91,550 90,300 | 
orcs  Sexeae. 2... 148,750 — 2,800 150,850 140,400 
SN.” eee 484,950 + 21,400 468,900 258,400 
East Central Texas_-_ 147,650 — 700 148,200 129,800 
he 371,760 8,150 365,600 371,000 
Southwest Texas___- 321,650 + 1,900 320,200 238,600 
oastal Texas_____ _~ 535,200 + 3,800 532,300 474,250 
i 2,099,000 $2,101,382 2,108,600 +41,300 2,077,600 1,702,750 
Yorth Louisiana____~ 73,750 + 1,400 72,600 83,600 
oastal Louisiana___ 288,950 + 3,550 286,300 268,500 
Total Louisiana-_-__ 350,000 393,117 362,700 + 4,950 358,900 352,100 
rkansas __ es 78,000 78,235 80,600 ao 100 80,500 76,850 
Mississippi re 40,000 47,100 + 2,050 45,300 48,400 
a ET RT 200 wood 200 ue 
oe a Pie 50 coon 50 andubad 
Ellinois ___ ° 215,000 207,200 — 400 205,000 227,V00 | 
I oh 14,000 12,850 — 550 12,900 14,700 | 
astern— 
(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 
oe 28) 71,400 79,800 + 26,650 65,300 74,200 
enpiucky. _..... 23,000 25,600 + 650 24,500 23,700 
Michigan ‘ 51,000 57,700 + 6,850 52,100 55,400 
Wyoming —_ is 100,000 98,650 + 5,200 91,800 101,350 
Montana _ 24,000 21,800 — 100 22,000 21,450 
olorado - te 7,900 8,050 — 550 8,500 6,900 
ew Mexico S 110,000 110,000 108,500 ; 108,400 104, 000 | 
Total East of Calif. 3,790,300 3,799,850 + 46,900 3,765,150 3,418,400 
alifornia __ 866,000 $866,000 850,800 4,700 854,100 784,200 
Total United States 4,656,300 4,650,650 + 42,200 4,619,250 4,202,600 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
as derivatives to be produced. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Aug. 3, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of | 
veral fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
fown for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
9 operate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
nonth. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


PRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG. 5, 1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
—therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 





| 1,221,000 tons, a decrease of 16,000 tons (1.3% 


The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do} 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft 
'coal in the week ended Aug. 5, 1944 is estimated at 12,000,000 net 
tons, a decrease of 300,000 tons, or 3.1%, from the preceding week. 
In the corresponding week of 1943, output amounted to 11,883,000 
tons. Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to Aug. 5, 1944 
totaled 377,420,000 net tons, as against 348,161,000 tons in the same 
period in 1943, a gain of 8.4%. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended Aug. 5, 1944 was estimated at 
) from the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the week ended Aug. 7, 
1943, there was a decrease of 88,000 tons, or 6.7%. The calendar year 
to date shows an increase of 7.7% when compared with the same 
period in 1943. 


The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 


' of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Aug. 5, 1944 
| showed an increase of 3,700 tons when compared with the output for 


the week ended July 29, 1944, but was 17,400 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 








——Week Ended January 1 to Date 
Bituminous coal Aug. 5, *July 29, Aug. 7, +Aug. 5, Aug. 7, Aug. 7, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 


Total incl. mine fuel 12,000,000 12,390,000 11,883,000 377,420,000 348,161,000 264,168,000 
Daily average 2,000,000 2,065,000 1,981,000 2,040,000 1,872,000 1,433,000 



































| *Revised. #Subject to current adjustment. 
| ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
| Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
| tAng. 5, $July 29, Aug. 7, $Aug. 5, Aug. 7, Aug. 7, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
| “Total incl. coll. fuel 1,221,000 1,237,000 1,309,000 39,125,000 36,331,000 31,736,000 
| +Commercial produc. 1,172,000 1,188,000 1,257,000 37,562,000 34,878,000 30,149,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 144,700 141,000 162,100 4,626,600 4,605,500 2,173,700 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
| operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
| 3tate sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
Week Ended 
July 29, July 22, July 31, July 31, 
State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
RD a a dick cntininp tees ctninatdcescicsenes 402,000 387,000 396,000 264,000 
ics cnitiaseliint se ocean dindninsinkt 5,000 5,000 5,000 2,000 
4rkansas and Oklahoma__-_--_-_. 90,000 88,000 92,000 58,000 
I I aps cn tess Sheets ds ttaebaelndennde aoe 145,000 126,000 148,000 88,000 
Seorgia and North Carolina___ 1,000 1,000 1,000 ° 
0 RES a ee 1,440,000 1,375,000 1,499,000 710,000 
i Se ee eee 570,000 566,000 513,000 234,000 
os ois dhetpchseapnicini ldcheniateaiyiapaguesdibdininito-es 41,000 45,000 41,000 33,000 
a Kansas and Missouri___-----~- 181.000 165,060 157,000 92,000 
| Kentucky—Eastern______----- 1,013,000 984,000 998,000 745,000 
; Kentucky—Western______--~_- 406,000 410,000 300,000 137,000 
II dos ies oh telacen tc tabernacle 40,000 40,000" 37,000 29,000 
OEE Sears 1 pea a 1,000 2,600 2,000 3,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)-_-_-. 75,000 83,000 90,000 43,000 
3. Ee Ge 31,000 30,000 35,000 28,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 42,000 45,000 38,000 13,000 
I cls esha dbcain an neesisiintiel anasto bases 678,000 , 655,000 633,000 395,000 
| Pennsylvania (bituminous )--_-- 3,030,000 2,950,000 3,073,000 2,035,000 
| i RSE ES TER Cpa 150,000 150,000 140,000 97,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) __ 2,000 2,000 4,000 23,000 
EE STA: Peete, See 124,000 130,000 115,000 48,000 
RE es ee ee 386,000 370,000 406,000 245,000 
i, i EAE LT ET A 28,000 35,000 31,000 32,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern NEES 2,200,000 2,100,000 2,270,000 1,903,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern-_-_-~_-_- 1,155,000 1,090,000 918,000 483,000 
>}, Re EE Sey Ter Ree 154,000 150,000 171,000 97,000 
{Other Western States____--_-__ * 1,000 . * 
Total bituminous & lignite__ 12,390,000 11,985,000 12,113,000 7,837,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite____-_~_ 1,237,000 1,207,000 1,384,000 611,000 
of eS 13,627,000 13,192,000 13,497,000 8,448,000 
tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 


m the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §$Includes Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Electric Output For Week Ended Aug. 12, 1944 
Shows 3.0% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 12, 1944, 
was approximately 4,415,338,000 kwh., compared wtih 4,287,827,000 

















Bernal kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 3.0%. The 
for the week end Aug. 5, 1944, was 3.7% in-excess of the 
Daily Refining at Re- {Stocks Stocks tStocks — Me a 1943, ed Aug. 5, » Wa ~ 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of att p ° 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidua 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil Week Ended 
Combin’d: East Coast Major Geographical Divisions— Aug. 12 Aug. 5 July 29 July 22 
Texas Gulf, Louis- EE SE ST 2. 1.3 1.4 0.3 
iana Gulf, North REIGEO DOIG on cicrrcctmanncmus *4.4 *3.1 *3.7 *3.5 
Louisiana-Arkansas. | Central Industrial_____--__-.__. » | 3.2 2.7 2.7 
and inland TexasN 2,518 90.3 2,366 94.0 7,088 36,285 21,213 ri 2k.,. .. ., —— ee Ses ieee 3.0 1.9 0.0 oe 
Appalachian— — States___--_-_________ 6.5 8.1 24 ah 
District No. 1___-__ 130 83.9 100 76.9 347 =—-:1,976 793 340 | Rocky Mountain-----__---_____. *6.0 *4.5 *5. 
District No. 2__---- 47 87.2 37 78.7 129 1,488 137 143 | Pacific Coast_-_-------__-__-__. 13.3 14.4 - 16.9 18.5 
= aes 824 85.2 780 94.7 2,768 18,017 5,695 4,286 a ae ss a a 2 ee 
Dkla., Kans., Mo..-- 418 80.2 366 87.6 1,366 6,679 1,723 1,504 begs oo hey pene organ ------ x 3.0 3.7 3.9 4.4 
Rocky Mountain— ae Le a i . sf crease under similar week in 1943. 
District No. 3__---. A 92. ; , 2! 
District No. 4______ 141 58.3 98 69.5 363 2,181 349 615 DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS ‘aoe of Kilowatt-Hours) 
0 Ea aes Tea 817 89.9 770 94.2 2,049 14,123 9,497 32,104 Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
otal U.S. B. of M. A, Re ne 4,233,756 3,903,723 + 8.5 3,365,208 1,436,928 1,698,942 
penis Aur. 5, 1544. 4908 072 4529 923 14.144 fooser soso sess | MOYES ——--------- $guaame egaeh 7 G8 Asbeeay Leas boneas 
Total Uz S. B. of M. BONG DE micmedcnccs 4,291,750 3,990,040 + 7.6 3,322,651 1,381,452 1,615,085 
basis July 29, 1944. 4,908 87.2 4,627 94.3 14,115 82,665 38,135 56,280 Pee as 4.144.490 3.925.893 + 5.6 3372374 1,435,471 1,689,925 
D. S. Bur. of Mines Db ARE aeteapeste 4,264,600 4,040,376 + 5.5 3,463,528 1,441,532 1,699,227 
basis Aug. 7, 1943- 3,810 10,968 71,927 34,414 67,091 | June 17 -_._____--- 4,287,251 4,098,401 + 46 3.433.711 1,440,541 1,702,501 
*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 68,524,000 | June 24 __--__.____ 4,325,417 4,120,038 + 5.0 3,457,024 1,456,961 1,723,428 
barrels; unfinished, 12,277,000 barrels. ‘Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in| July 1 ______----_ 4,327,359 4,110,793 + 5.3 3,424,188 1,341,730 1,592,075 
ransit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,373,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,969,000 | July g ________--_ 3,940,854 3,919,398 + 05 3.428916 1.415.704 1,711,625 
parrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,443,000 barrels of residual fuel oil July . SERB es 4,377,152 4,184,143 + 46 3,565,367 1,433,903 1,727,225 
produced during the week ended Aug. 5, 1944, which compares with 1,314,000 barrels, aia tee ates 4,380,930 4,196,357 + 4.4 3,625,645 1,440,386 1,732,031 
.883,000 barrels and 8,900,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and | July 29 __......-__ 4,390,762 4,226,705 + 3.9 3.649.146 1.426.986 1,724,728 
1,010,000 barrels, 3,660,000 barrels and 7,990,000 barrels, respectively, in the week LE aaa 4,399,433 4.240.638 + 3.7 3,637,070 1,415,122 1,729,667 
2 +) aging nabbed  ) SeArcnenaaeat 4,415,368 4,287,827 + 3.0 3.654.795 -1.431,910 1,733,110 
Note—Stocks of kerosine at Aug. 5, 1944 amounted to 11,800,000 barrels, as against Aug. 19 nin dititubeaae 4,264,825 3,673 717 1.436.440 1,750,055 
211,137,000 barrels a week earlier and 9,315,000 barrels a year before. Aug. 26 ddctipnmhicablneieals °°) epee 4,322,195 3,639,961 1,464,700 1,761,594 





Cotton Report Of Aug. 1 

A United Suates cotton crop for 

1944 of 11,022,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight is forecast by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, based upon information 
as of Aug. 1. Such a production 
would be 405,000 bales less than 
the 1943 crop and 1,433,000 bales 
less than average production for 
the 10-year (1933-42) period. The 
indicated lint yield per acre, at 
263.5 pounds, however, is 10 
pounds above the 253.5 pounds 
produced last year, and 37 pounds 
above average yield per acre. Al- 
lowing for average abandonment 
on the acreage in cultivation on 
July 1, the acreage for harvest 
this year is computed at 20,081,000 
acres. This is the smallest cotton 
acreage harvested since 1895, and 
is approximately 7% below acre- 
age harvested in 1943. 
As the result of continued and 
excessive rainfall at seeding time 
the cotton crop got off to a poor 
start over the entire southern part 
of the Cotton Belt. Stands were 
somewhat spotted and the crop 
was several days late in most 
areas. During the last half of June 
and most of July, weather was 
predominantly hot and dry. This 
dry weather held boll weevils in 
check and facilitated cultivation. 
Timely rains during late July over 
most of the central part of the 
Cotton Belt stimulated the growth 
and fruiting of the plants. Rain- 
fall is still needed in parts of 
Texas and Oklahoma and temper- 
atures have been unusually high. 
This situation has not yet become 
serious, but considerable deterio- 
ration may result if dry weather 
continues. 

Prospects on Aug. 1 were for 
yields above average for all 
States except California with rec- 
ord or near-record yields indi- 
cated for a number of States. 

Assuming the ratio of cotton 
lint to cotton seed to be equal to 
the average estimated for the past 
five years a production of 4,572,- 
000 tons of cottonseed is indi- 





cated for 1944. Production of cot- 
tonseed last year is estimated at 
4,688,000 tons, of which approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 tons were deliv- 
ered to oil mills for crushing. 

The report from the Census 
Bureau shows 47,981 bales of cot- 
ton ginned from the crop of 1944 
prior to Aug. 1, compared with 
107,053 bales for 1943 and 48,626 
bales for 1942. 


July Stee! Output Up 


A total of 7,474,297 tons of in- 
gots and steel for castings was 
produced by the steel industry 
during July, ‘according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which further reported as fol- 
lows: 

The July total was almost 
260,000 tons higher than June pro- 
duction of 7,217,232 tons, and also 
exceeded the total of 7,407,876 
tons produced in July, 1943. 

Of the three principal steel- 
making processes, only the open 
hearth furnaces produced greater 
tonnages in July of this year than 
12 months earlier. Production of 
Bessemer and electric furnace 
steel in the month just ended was 
lower than in the corresponding 
month a year ago because of de- 
creased demand for those grades. 

Open hearth furnaces, which 
produced 90.0% of total produc- 
tion in July, operated at 96.7% of 
capacity. Output of Bessemer 
steel was at 80.9% of capacity, 
while that of electric furnace steel 
represented only 74.0% of capac- 
ity. By comparison, in July, 1943, 
open hearth furnaces operated at 
$3.8%, Bessemer converters at 
90.6%, and electric furnaces at 
91.9%. 

During July the industry oper- 
ated all its furnaces at an average 
of 94.4% of capacity, as against 
operating rates of 93.9% in June 
and 96.2% in July of last year. 

An average of 1,691,017 tons of 
steel was produced per week dur- 
ing July, as against 1,682,338 tons 





per week in June and 1 ,675,990 
tons per week in June a year ago, 
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lin the conservation of manpowe 


Civil Engineering Construction Tops ak aeons 


Trading On New York Exchanges ster 
Both 1943 Week And Last Week ‘Aluminum and Magnesium Divi 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. 3 


figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the | 


New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended July 22, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended July 22 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,888,580 shares, which amount was 17.47% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 8,268,290 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 15 of 
2,581,009 shares, or 16.01% of the total trading of 8,060,880 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended July 22 amounted to 536,555 shares, or 14.86% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,805,020 shares; during the July 15 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 717,335 shares was 


14.01% of total trading of 2,559,125 shares. 


- k 
Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stoec 
_— Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JULY 22, 1944 









































A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week 4% 
PE A. Een AN 206,210 
I I  sccccinegnmtantpinananiinepen 
tOther sales._.___---------~..------------------ in 8,062.080 
Total sales._..___--.-_------------------------ 8,268,290 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases____--~---------..---------. 763,650 
TS a ere 81,640 
2Other sales..__...........-.-----..------- 654,470 
, 736,110 9.07 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases_._.............--..--------- ' 370,130 
i acrenen char apay @ meannpnn cevandeniiy 24,300 
ile aha ciiceecscnevnmcisiacnange witite aieianendvaane 443,850 
NS BIE a oi cccimonenrnmmndnamonmanes 468,150 5.07 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Tetel purcnases............~....--..--.~.-—----- 249,200 
i es mine mmanitiint an aoe 22,470 
NE GREE IR et 278,870 
FEE EEE SO POE tT ee 301,340 3.33 
4. Total— 
I iis cenit op esis aetianamananipamiangoians 1,382,980 
SEED SPEDE SLS Pe ee 128,410 
RE ES ES Se rs RET 1,377,190 
Total sales__ J — 1,505,600 17.47 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transaetiens for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JULY 22, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
EEE Se a dines 13,760 
A CR le SN EL a 1,791,260 
Total sales Dititecietbniocaptans 1,805,020 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
SRE SEG EST a eG One we 135,700 
ec encdismlng 7,275 
EN SDSS PaaS ee OL ae 171,565 
CRESS SO ee eC 178,840 8.71 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
ES SA Ee ee 35,950 
RE a SERRE Re Ch EE 1,300 
a 35,875 
SIRS RIE RSE Ese ep aa 37,175 2.03 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
csc careienicsig css 0npa'a> ansiphindinicin daeweoumene 80,925 
ESE TS Ee ine 3,600 
NII ATS cS SES TS 64,365 
Total sales 67,965 4.12 
4. Total— 
I 252,575 
Shor¢ sales sited Gcauals - 12,175 
tOther sales 271,805 
Total sales. 283,980 14.86 
Cc. Odd-Lot eet for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ sho ich ag 0 
§Customers’ other sales 56,724 
Total purchases. 56,724 
Total sales 48,433 





*The term ‘“‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, th 
firms and their partners, including special partners. . tucheynns 
ane BI go gyn ge gone vig ae a of members’ purchases and sales is 

e ai round-lot volume on the Exchange f 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. ee ee 


tRoumd-lot short sales which are exempted fro , 
utiet die tedetel ae eee ie p m restriction by the Commission’s 


§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Bank Debits For Month Of July 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on August 10 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,” which we 
give below: 





SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In millions of dollars) 
—3 Months Ended— 









































July July Jul Jul 

Federal Reserve Distriet— 1944 1943 1944 1943 
[ong ey 3,290 3,363 10,757 9,771 
New -- & 30,780 26,305 94,221 82,066 
mea 3,183 3,000 10,073 8,916 
4,879 4,491 14,913 13,169 

Setenens 2,578 2,454 8,110 7,129 
2,448 2,248 7,559 6,589 

Citeage 11,482 10,200 34,455 29,954 
i isis tau hotel 

; ,303 4,044 3,760 

Kansas City________ ‘ acne 2,518 2,315 7,393 6,578 
Dallas. —— ite 2,050 1,859 6,349 5,558 
AN TERRA IES cet a 6,397 5,967 19,468 17,222 
Total, 334 centers-_-_______________. 72,945 65,347 224,047 196,487 
New York City_...--__--___ 28,474 23,976 86,745 75,177 
*140 other centers. 37,624 34,954 116,264 102514 
193 other centers oie 6,847 6,417 21,038 18,796 





*Included im the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 


Civil engineering construction in continental United States totals 
$39,507,000 for the week. This volume, not including the construction 
by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the country, 
and shipbuilding, tops both the corresponding 1943 week and the 
preceding week by 24%, and according to reports to Engineering 
News-Record is 6% higher than the previous four-week moving aver- 
age. The report made public on Aug. 11, continued as follows: 

Private work is 132% higher than in the week last year, but is 
12% below last week. Public construction gains 12% over a year ago, 
and 38% over a week ago. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,121,- 
716,000 for the 32 weeks, a decrease of 48% from the $2,141,802,000 
reported for the period iast year. Private work, $256,482,000 is 3% 
lower than a year ago, and public construction, $865,234,000, is down 
54% as a result of the 59% decline in federal volume. State and 
municipal construction is 14% above a year ago. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 

Aug. 12, 1943 Aug. 3, 1944 Aug.10, 1944 


Total U. S. Construction_-_~_-_$31,773,000 $31,818,000 $39,507,000 
Private Construction ~.-_--- 3,379,000 8,864,000 7,844,000 
Public Construction ---_---- 28,394,000 22,954,000 31,663,000 
State and Municipal___---- 4,613,000 7,673,000 7,301,000 
BPR. ccvsasecnimaimniiionincieekineenns 23,781,000 15,281,000 24,362,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the 1943 week 
are in waterworks, industrial and commercial buildings, earthwork 
and drainage, streets and roads, and unclassified construction. In- 
creases over last week are in sewerage, bridges, commercial and pub- 
lic buildings, earthwork and drainage, streets and roads, and un- 
classified construction. Subtotals for the week in each class of con- 
struction are: waterworks, $843,000; sewerage, $728,000; bridges. 
$590,000; industrial buildings, $1,079,000; commercial building and 


‘ large-scale private housing, $6,500,000; public buildings, $9,860,000; 


earthwork and drainage, $2,741,000; streets and roads, $6,099,000; and 
unclassified construction, $11,067,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $20,- 
619,000, and is made up of $19,619,000 in state and municipal bond 
sales, and $1,000,000 in corporate security issues. The week’s new 
financing brings 1944 volume to $1,580,290,000, a total of 46% below 
the $2,924,770,000 reported for the 32-week 1943 period. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Lead Deliveries In 
August May Exceed 70,000 Tons—Zinc Quiet 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of August 10, 
stated: “Except for growing concern about the possibility of sharp 
cutbacks this fall, the market for major non-ferrous metals presented 
little that was new during the last week. Consumption remains on a 
high plateau, though somewhat below peak levels. Lead consumption 
during August, based on total shipments to consumers, promises to 
establish a new high for the year,® 








sumers have been provided for, 





but not a new peak for the war 
period. WPB last week ordered 
another cut in aluminum produc- 
tion, involving the closing of two 
plants owned by the Defense 
Plant Corp. Quicksilver was 
firmer on evidence that demand 
now exceeds current production.” 
The publication further goes on to 
say in part: 
Copper 

Inquiries for September copper 
are coming into the market, 
though not at a rate to indicate 
that consumers are at all con- 
cerned about the supply situation. 
Consumption of copper during 
September, the industry believes, 


“will show little variation from the 


level that prevailed during July 
and August. 

Copper production from domes- 
tic mines, in terms of recoverable 
metal, was 83,850 tons in June, a 
decrease of 4% from that of May, 
according to preliminary figures 
released by the Bureau of Mines. 
Output for the first half of 1944 
was estimated at 529,521 tons, of 
which 270,053 tons was produced 
in the first quarter and 259,521 
tons in the second quarter. The 
reduction in output in the second 
quarter was attributed to man- 
power shortages. 

Mine output for May and June, 


in tons, was as follows: 
*June 








May 
Eastern States ..___._._____ 1,177 1,129 
Ceptral Glace 4,499 4,304 
Western States: 
I i sa as 33,832 31,750 
iNT ne tana: 1,233 1,200 
. | ee aaa els 91 86 
7 EST A eyeaae eee 183 150 
=e 10,658 8,900 
| See eRe aioe rl 5,258 5,300 
a pare ee ae 5,293 7,086 
Y ae ian sbi 17 15 
(ARSENE RRR ar erm rear 24,979 23,400 
Wassingtem ............ 564 530 
| REAR ze Sam 87,784 83,850 
*Preliminary. 


Canada produced 24,179 tons of 
copper during May, against 24,813 
tons in April, and 25,006 tons in 
May last year, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Lead 
August requirements of con- 





and total deliveries of domestic 
and foreign lead this month are 
expected to exceed 70,000 tons, the 
largest monthly total for the year 
to date. Consumers asked for 
fully 33,000 tons of foreign metal 
to round out their August needs. 

Interest is shifting to September 
lead. Most sellers experienced a 
good demand. Sales for the week 
that ended yesterday totaled 7,344 
tons, which compares with 6,574 
tons in the preceding week. 

Total stocks of lead at smelters 
and refiners in the United States, 
according to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, in tons: 


Junel Julyl 
In ore and matte and in 
process at smelters_____ 60,214 70,751 
In base bullion: 
At smelters, etc.________ 8,553 8,193 
In transit to refiners___ 2,684 4,016 
In process at refineries. 13,781 14,483 
Oe nee oe 31,129 27,683 
Antimonial lead ~_-----~_ 6,457 6,164 





Totals 122,818 131,290 


Canada produced 10,245 tons of 
lead during May, which compares 
with a monthly average of 18,375 
tons for 1943. Production in Can- 
ada has been curtailed because of 
smaller British demands. 


Zinc 

The zinc industry reported a 
quiet market last week. Consum- 
ers appear to be disposed to keep 
down their inventories. WPB is 
expected to do away with issuing 
monthly allocation certificates in 
the near future, to reduce paper 
work, just as in copper. Consum- 
ers, however, will be required to 
file regular monthly reports and 
limit purchases to a month’s re- 
quirements. 

Mine output of zinc for June 
was estimated at 61,085 tons, 
against 62,001 tons in May and 
63,814 tons in April, the Bureau 
of Mines reports. 


Aluminum 


The War Production Board an- 
nounced another reduction in the 
output of aluminum to keep sup- 
plies from accumulating and aid 





sion during the last week, show 
ing that May output of primar 
aluminum amounted to 152,900,00 
pounds, against 155,600,000 pound 
in April. Production of aluminu 

from secondary sources amounte 
to . 59,900,000 pounds in Ma 

against 60,900,000 pounds in Apri 

Shipments of aluminum prod 
ucts during May totaled 221,200, 
000 pounds, against 218,300,00 
pounds in April. Though ship 
ments to consumers rose silghtl 
in May, the total for the mont 
was about 5% below the pea 
established in March. 

Tin 

Developments in tin in the con 
trolled war market are few an 
far between. 

The price situation in tin re 
mains unchanged. Straits qualit 
tin for shipments, in cents pe 
pound, was nominally as follows 


August Sept: Oct 
August 3__._._._ 52.000 52.000 52.00 
August 4.___._._ 52.000 52.000 52.00 
August 5__._._ 52.000 52.000 52.00 
August 7_ . 52.000 52.000 52.00 
August 8 . 52.000 52.000 52.00 
August 9_ 52.0006 52.000 52.00 


Chinese, or 99% tin, was u 

changed at 51.125¢ per pound. 
Quicksilver 

The firmer tone in quicksilve 
that has prevailed since the mid 
dle of July continued througho 
last week. Sellers regarded $10 
as the minimum on round lo 
with small parcels, spot delivery 
at $105 to $106 per flask. 

The June statistics confirme 
the view entertained by mos 
producers that production is be 
ing reduced sufficiently to stead 
the price situation, providing su 
plus stocks are kept off the ma 
ket. Production for June was est 
mated at 3,000 flasks, with co 
sumption at 3,400 flasks. 


Silver 


Silver production from domes 
tic mines, in terms of recoverabl] 
metal, amounted to 3,181,616 o 
in May, against 3,059,533 oz. i 
April, the Bureau of Mines re 
ports. 


The London market for silve 
was quiet and unchanged 
2342d. The New York Officid 
for foreign silver continued ¢ 
4434¢., 
70%%c. 


with domestic metal 


NYSE Odd-Lot Tradi 


The Securities and Exchang 
Commission made public o 
Aug. 9 a summary for the wee 
ended July 29 of complete figure 
showing the daily volume of stoc 
transactions for odd-lot acco 
of all odd-lot dealers and specia 
ists who handled odd lots on th 
New York Stock Exchange, co 
tinuing a series of current figure 
being published by the Commis 
sion. The figures are based upo 
reports filed with the Commis 
sion by the edd-lot dealers a 
specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODI 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended July 29, 1944 





Odd-Lot Sales hy Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Wee 
Number of orders________ 18,95 
Number of shares________ 539,70 
RO” $20,574,68 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 19 
*Customers’ other sales____ 18,8] 
Customers’ total sales____ 19,00 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 6,3 
*Customers’ other sales____ 480, 
Customers’ total sales____ 486,7 
Dla? VAMe® nk $17,158,4 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
.-Number of Shares: 
5 eee See 
i ee ee kee ee 122,36 
|) eee 122,4 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares ________ 164,2 


*Sales marked ‘short exempt” are 
ported with ‘other sales.” 

tSales te offset customers’ odd-lot oréd 
and sales to liquidate a long position whic 
is less than a round lot are reported wit 
“other sales.” 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 


Ended Aug. 5, 1944 Decreased 20,075 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended August 5, 1944 
totaled 890,458 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on August 10. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1943 of 18,325 cars, or 2.1%, and an increase above the same week in 
1942 of 40,237 cars or 4.7%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of August 5 decreased 
20,075 cars, or 2.2% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 395,062 cars, a decrease of 
5,446 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 17,082 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 104- 
786 cars, an increase of 1,071 cars above the preceding week, end an 
increase of 5,784 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 176,116 cars, a decrease of 4,785 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,970 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 52,299 cars, a decrease 
of 5,110 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 5,563 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of August 5 
totaled 36,377 cars, a decrease of 3,349 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 5,766 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 15,669 cars, an increase of 791 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,508 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of live stock for the week of August 5 totaled 11,054 cars an increase 
of 858 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 901 cars 
‘above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 50,073 cars, a decrease of 3,047 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 2,463 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 82,165 cars, a decrease of 3,008 cars be- 
low the preceding week and a decrease of 5,878 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,288 cars, a decrease of 541 cars be- 
low the preceding week, and a decrease of 41 cars below the corres- 
ponding week in 1943. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943, except the Eastern and Northwestern, and all districts 
reported increases compared with 1942 except the Northwestern. 











‘ 1944 1943 Le " 
6 Weeks of January-_-- eke Pa 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,47 
_  & > . |. ee 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
i ee OC Wee. ob cdc we 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 
TE See a ee ee 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
I sew es vogincipidestinnal B.446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
ie ne A a cnonmas goaees Fh Mae 9 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
4 weeks of July__-- a oe 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 
Week of August 5_--- a - al 890,458 872,133 850,221 

26,303,164 25,280,011 26,098,757 


|S enna saiintisciaede Nevinidageieameinadia 
The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Aug. 5. 1944. 
‘During the period 64 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED AUG. 5 















































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
PD | 294 255 389 1,349 1,675 
Bangor & Aroostook____------------— 1,099 954 1,027 432 255 
Boston & Maine_____---------------- 6,865 6,348 5,929 13,713 14,232 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville_.--- 1,312 1,404 » 1,359 2,116 2,225 
EEE EERE Ges 23 22 29 64 39 
Beventrat Vermont. ._...+-.-....-.. 1,086 725 1,036 2,400 2,198 
Delaware & Hudson. .._..---..------ 5,939 6,582 16,617 12,758 11,957 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__--- 7,685 7,693 7,402 10,647 12,394 
Detroit & Mackinac__.-.._-....---~-- 241 182 346 144 104 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton___--------- 1,782 2,025 1,511 1,337 1,317 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__-------- 309 329 307 2,914 2,500 
RES Reged alk anh CE OLED Si ad 13.103 13,247 12,800 17,562 17,458 
Grand Trunk Western___------------- 3,898 3,627 4,007 8,224 7,876 
Lehigh & Hudson River__------------- 143 151 146 2,648 2,954 
Lehigh & New England__----_--------- 2,060 2,103 2,258 1,636 1,837 
Zahigh Valley,._-..----------------- 9,165 8,451 . 9,049 16,136 14,780 
Maine OOS << SRI SSRI Oe aaa 2,354 2,370 2,265 2,569 2,221 
Monongahela_._..._._-----..---------- 6,154 6.277 6.2285 ZAR a” 
OS a eens Cae ee 2,591 po ag on . os 174 
York Central Lines___----------- 50,758 56,148 lo, 78% sud 
wy. nw. Bn: & Berea... 9,195 9,355 9,447 17,278 19,013 
New York, Ontario & Western__----~-- 1,262 1,265 961 3,311 2,768 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___--~--~-- 6,745 7,018 7,094 16,458 15,685 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western__.----- 463 512 310 2,232 2,416 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie___-_---------- 7,490 7,764 , 7,631 9,179 9,137 
Pere Marquette_____-_--------------- 5,385 4,916 5,166 7,797 7,972 
Pittsburg & Shawmut__-------------- 874 901 804 22 = 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__-------- 321 406 - 372 278 315 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__--------- 1,303 1,036 1,151 2,670 3,602 
OS Re ee ee 364 319 371 1,145 1,143 
ES Ga eee ee 5,626 5,721 5,684 12,482 13,575 
Wheeling & Lake Erie_- 5,967 5,211 » 5,202 4,478 6,154 
RES AE RIE 161,856 165,689 156,142 230,917 236,934 
—EE ee — —— 
Allegheny District— 
ron, Canton & Youngstown__-_----- 704 764 627 1,340 1,107 
scoters I pein nen eens 47,632 43,716 A1,960 30,003 30,264 
Bessemer & Lake Erie____------------ 6,629 6,002 7,173 2,252 2,067 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley____---------- *351 251 281 #3 4 
Cambria & Indiana__-_--------------- 1,279 1,755 1,930 7 3 
Central R. R. of New Jersey_-------~-- 6,771 7,236 7,410 20,775 20,905 
eS ates enemerirtnatanee 554 648 658 46 30 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__------~--- 221 238 280 31 10 
Ligonier Valley__-------------------- 153 146 125 31 21 
Long Island____--------------------- 2,016 1,942 Los 3,506 ee 
- ing Seashore Lines__------- 1,753 1,895 1,72 2,534 2,78 
i cacduemte Sechens ic ce aniden Ee tintinbarsioeniansniill 88,156 85,149 83,239 66,745 66,561 
Beading Co.___...--- s+ -----~ 14,089 16,591 14,412 29,790 29,174 
Union (Pittsburgh)__---------------- 19,531 20,978 21,202 7,448 7,184 
' Western Maryland___--------~----- on 4,370 4,643 4,007 13,101 13,246 
OGRE a etnes 194,209 191,954 186,039 177,612 177,275 
=—__—_— 
- Pocahontas District— 
eake & Ohio 29,831 28,188 27,373 14,050 14,329 
forfon & Western 22,262 23,317 23,530 8,117 6,764 
Virginian 4,420 4,740 _ 4,342 2,293 2,119 
Total 56,513 55,245 55,245 24,460 23,212 





























WLB Orders Union 
Membership For 
Associated Press 


Maintenance of union member- 
ship by news employees of the 
New York office of the Associated 
Press was ordered in a directive 
of the newspaper commission of 
the War Labor Board, received on 
Aug. 8 by the Associated Press 
and the American Newspaper 
Guild, said the New York “Sun” 
of that date, which also had the 
following to say: 

The standard maintenance 
clause was voted by Dr. F. S. Dei- 
bler, public member, and Sam 
Eubanks, labor member. Philip 
D. Adler, industry member, dis- 
sented. The A. P., which had op- 
posed the union maintenance pro- 
vision for news men, announced 
it would appeal. 

A similar order was recently is- 
sued in a case involving the na- 
tionwide Guild contract with the 
United Press Associations. 

The maintenance of member- 
ship clause provides that New 
York A. P. news employees who 
are members of the Guild in good 
standing on August 20 will be re- 
quired as a condition of employ- 
ment to maintain their good stand- 
ing in the union for the duration 
of the contract. This takes into 
account the usual 15-day “escape 
period” during which, the com- 
mission specified, Guild members 
have the right to withdraw from 
membership, if they so desire, and 
non-members may remain non- 
+ ap or may join or reaffili- 
ate. 

The order issued in the case of 
the United’ Press was referred to 
in our August 3 issue (page 514.) 





Store Mgr. And Personnel 
Cancel Assn. Meetings 


Because of the continued criti- 
cal -transportation situation and 
the repeated appeals of the Office 
of Defense Transportation to cur- 

















Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______. 382 331 352 422 370 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_________. 776 715 808 2,696 2,901 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______-__. 807 943 969 1,138 1,104 
Atiantic Cogét Line... 9,684 10,903 10,511 9,451 10,081 
Central of Georgia_._.........._..... 3,787 3,778 3,768 5,272 4,125 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 616 447 490 1,686 1,493 
| REESE SE ay amet A Sy ng 1931 1,823 1,784 2,965 2,589 
Columbus & Greenville__...__________ 180 285 383 355 153 
Durham I PS ET eee 145 103 126 657 506 
Florida age bg ert EN AEE 889 1,393 915 1,239 1,739 
Gainesville Midland__......_..____.._. 56 46 46 99 98 
ag Eo a 1,108 1,195 1,257 2,550 3,091 
Sg kk eee 548 698 675 684 528 
CEE, Deen ne eo 4,292 3,796 4,223 4,582 4,178 
Hlinois Central System____-_...-__-_- 28,795 27,480 26,118 17,428 17,574 
Louisville & Nashville._....__.________ 25,877 25,083 25,032 12,265 11,376 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah___________ 239 282 210 720 691 
Mississippi Central__........_._.___.. 299 294 171 552 551 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._______ 3,067 3,176 2,841 4,647 4,322 
Norfolk IRR EN 991 1,048 1,185 1,445 1,422 
Piedmont a, BRIA el SSSI SCRAA SAT 380 385 316 1,146 1,096 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__________ 425 423 431 9,918 9,371 
SE See 8,811 9,541 10,134 7,893 8,385 
ne Seeger 25,511 22,170 24,400 24,927 23,100 
Tennessee a a 694 538 529 765 798 
Winston-Salem Southbound_______-_-__. 130 101 116 985 1,163 
pS ER Se IR ee 120,520 116,977 117,790 116,487 112,805 
aa 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western___.._______. 19,821 22,262 21,057 13,475 15,152 
Chicago Great Western______________. 2,669 3,210 2,296 3,622 3,121 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.________-_. 21,681 20,734 19,186 11,218 10,915 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____. 3,385 4,213 3,344 3,914 4,095 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 27,983 29,108 30,432 263 287 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______- 722 973 757 522 608 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern___._.____._____ 9,148 7,959 10,013 10,869 11,000 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South________ 388 441 521 129 98 
rea wise, Daa a aes 25,203 26,165 27,515 6,539 6,041 
Green Bay & Western___._.______ 543 390 472 1,021 1,160 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 3,111 3,671 2,586 45 39 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__..._____ | 2,009 2,001 2,288 2,512 2,412 
Minn., St. Paul & 8.8. M.....________. 7,353 7,966 7,153 3,464 2,944 
EN WANING a ie cee: 12,331 11,638 11,349 6,459 5,752 
Spokane International_______________ 135 144 204 503 463 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__________ 3,306 2,795 2,694 3,490 3,168 
RES Ee NM ees eR CS Se 139,788 143,670 141,867 68,045 67,255 
x= Se 
Central Western District— 
-.. Top. & Santa Fe System________ 28,168 21,355 22,680 14,293 11,803 
Fe AR fis RR ors SA NY hoe OE ,84 a 7 
Bingham & SO didi cabins neat abenateces . oe . Seo . rH “— eae 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________. 20,178 21,164 18,716 13,472 12,351 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 3,109 3,089 2'480 882 1,024 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific________ 14,344 11,796 12,210 14,495 12,026 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___________ 2'884 2'678 2'146 6.483 5,658 
Colorado & Southern__._._____ 807 1,018 794 2,633 2,023 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 4,087 4,146 3,710 5,327 6,987 
Denver & Salt Lake... 783 792 689 "32 "20 
Fort Worth & Denver City____________ 1,106 941 1,310 2,167 2,136 
Illinois Terminal Nab spot ele SE SAK are, 2,638 1,829 1,452 2,301 2,038 
co ek || RSS GE Ee 1,218 1,202 1,355 758 499 
ich thd tage Botti go NEE FOBT 1,772 1,785 2,126 102 146 
North Western Pacific__..._._.___. 1,142 1,209 1,217 957 1,073 
Peoria & Pekin Union__.__............. 3 10 12 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)____________ 34,034 32,521 31,030 16,129 13,430 
Toledo, Peoria & Western___._.___ 296 267 277 2,120 1,899 
Union Pacific System_________. > — ‘18,352 15,633 14,787 18,172 17,669 
Uteah___..__.. TES EASES ee ES ESS OA 484 529 592 4 5 
Western Pacific______ 2,109 2,197 2,429 4,547 4,881 
| tS EN a ORE RD > on UPR Te 141,804 128,211 124,039 109,603 100,113 
=—_ 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_______._____ as 931 434 648 377 192 
Nr 5,663 5,299 4,206 2,380 2,878 
International-Great Northern________. 2,640 2,290 2,782 3,854 3,344 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____________ 283 254 396 894 1,168 
Kansas City Southern_________ ss 5,528 5,021 4,874 2,999 2,572 
Louisiana & Arkansas________________ 3,894 3,401 4,169 2,561 3,403 
Litchfield & Madison________________. 313 391 285 1,321 1,313 
Midland a SS Sa ee a alee ge ES 641 758 681 399 268 
Missouri & Arkansas_________________ 84 162 171 356 422 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,692 5,571 5,338 5,431 5,751 
i eA ee ae 18,558 16,813 16,519 19,497 18,892 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________ oh 48 61 70 278 254 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 9,792 8,524 8,889 8,498 10,245 
St. Louis Southwestern___..______ 3,259 2,735 2,597 7,447 7,829" 
Texas & New Orleans________________. 12,347 13,598 12,166 5,435 5,340 
So i. eR Ra 4,976 4,989 5,133 7,896 6,109 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.___________ 90 70 120 44 39 
Wichita Falls & Southern_____________ 29 16 55 30 22 
Total 75,768 70,387 69,099 69,697 70,041 











*Previous week’s figure. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIll., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. ; 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 





Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944— Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
LE CE ya 186,666 158,534 628,495 98 95 
"BS + eae ee ee 144,921 150,435 620,728 95 95 
fe Rare 140,287 157,370 602,062 97 95 
—- a sient ts dodaiiphonetcohiciae 138,501 155,105 582,090 96 95 
pe ERP ERGT eNOS SADE ee 170,421 152,461 599,322 
. Ee SRR Pe ee 144,384 157,794 382083 $6 98 
ty y SES ee RES: 147,689 154,137 577,721 95 95 
© _____ Sy __ SES ne Ore 130,510 156,338 549,830 96 95 
I - Divcclii an emcitlidingtin tienda 152,954 155,170 544,454 95 95 
+ GS SERRA Nee cot 145,317 98,235 586,379 60 94 
RS eee 145,775 147,478 586,103 91 94 
"LS BPD SRS ES 157,041 152,402 590,263 94 94 
SR A tree ames ae 139,743 157,720 570,626 96 94 
Bf GRR a atk 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 


tail civilian travel, the Store Man- 
agement and Personnel Groups of 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation have cancelled plans for 
a joint mid-year meeting of the 
Groups the first week in Septem- 
ber. The Association’s advices 
stated: 

This decision was reached after 
a ballot of the directors of two 
Groups, it was announced jointly 
by C. E. Eerkes of the Higbee Co., 
Cleveland, and by George A. Pal- 
mer, Jr., of the Joseph Horne Co., 
Pittsburgh, Chairman of the Store 
Management Group and Personnel 
Group, respectively. Originally, 
this meeting was scheduled for the 
middle of May in Cleveland, but 
was post éd to the September 
date after consultation with ODT 
officials. In its place, effort will 
be made to hold several regional 
meetings during September and 
October, appealing to local attend- 
ance only. 


bias Movement—Week 
Ended Aug. 5, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 503 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 0.6% 
above production for the week 
ended Aug. 5, 1944. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 5.5% below production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 109% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood milis, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 38 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
alent to 33 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 5.4%; or- 
ders by 7.4%. 

Compared to the average cor-., 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
29.9% greater; shipments were 








not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 





reports, orde1s made for or filled from 
ments of unfilled erders. stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 


35.7% greater; and: orders were 
25.1% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies _ President Confers 


The Irving Trust Co. announced development in Colorado and New 
| Mexico and later was president | 


on Aug. 10 the promotion of Sid- 
ney W. Coe from Assistant Vice- 
President to Vice-President. A 
native of Middleport, O., Mr. Coe 
is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity. During World War I he 
served as an ensign in the Navy. 
Entering the Irving in 1932, he 
was made an Assistant Secretary 
in 1941 and an Assistant Vice- 
President iri 1942. During the last 
six years he has been in the divi- 
sion which handles the company s 
business in the Middle West. 





Election war ballots have been 
mailed by the National City Bank 
of New York and City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company to the 
1,783 directors, officers and em- 
ployees of the organization now 
serving in the military forces both 
in this country and overseas. 





Fred Berry, Board Chairman of 
the Bronx County Trust Co. of 
New York, has announced the 
promotion of William Grosch to 
Assistant Vice-President. Mr. 
Grosch has been serving as As- 
sistant Secretary and entered the 
employ of the institution as a 
messenger in 1904. Many of the 
branch offices have been estab- 
lished and managed by him, the 
latest being the Parkchester Of- 
fice. 





Andreas Stolt, Assistant Treas- 
urer of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany’s Kingsboro office, 5th Ave. 
and 69th St., Brooklyn, died on 
Aug. 7. He was 71 years of age. 
Mr. Stolt was born in Oslo, Nor- 
way, in 1872, and came to this 
country in 1901, but returned to 
his native land in 1916 to become 
Manager of the American depart- 
ment of the Central Bank of Nor- 
way. After returning to this coun- 
try a year or so later Mr. Stolt 
became Manager of a private 
banking house later becoming as- 
sociated with the Empire Trust 
Co. of New York City. He be- 
came Assistant Cashier of the 
Kingsboro Bank in 1929 and when 
that bank merged in 1940 with 
the Colonial Trust Co. he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Treasurer of 
the Kingsboro branch. 


On Aug. 9 four members of the 
staff of the Central Trust Co. of 
Rochester, N. Y., were promoted: 
Charles W. Marshall, Assistant 
Vice-President was made Vice- 
President; Roy W. Bogert was ad- 
vanced from Chief Clerk to As- 
sistant Secretary; Joseph M. 
Schoen from loan teller to As- 
sistant Secretary, and Florian W. 
Derleth serving in the auditing 
department was made Assistant 
Auditor. Mr. Schoen joined the 
bank in 1926 while Mr. Marshall, 
Mr. Bogert and Mr. Derleth 
joined in 1925. 








Henry Smith Thompson, invest- 
ment broker, former associate of 
ex-President Hoover in raising 
Belgian relief funds and world- 
wide traveler with the Red Cross 
department of military relief after 
the last war, died at his home at 
Concord, Mass., on Aug. 6. Con- 
cord advices in the Boston “Her- 
ald” stated: 


He became a partner in the 
Boston office of White, Weld & 
Co. in 1912, where he remained 
until 1916 when he became asso- 
ciated with the Committee on 
Public Safety of Massachusetts. 
In February of that year he joined 
Herbert Hoover in the Belgian 
war relief work. 


During the war he joined the 
American Red Cross and his work 
in the department of military re- 
lief took him all over the United 
States, Central America, Hawaii 
and Siberia. 


He became interested in the 
problems of Russian refugees in 
1918 and was placed in charge of 
the relief work in the territory 
between Lake Baikal and the Ural 
Mountains, with headquarters at 
i k. On his return to the United 
in 1919 he turned to land 


lof a small railroad there... . 

In 1923 he joined Coffin & Burr, 
investment bankers, in their Bos- 
ton office and later H. C. Wain- 
wright & Co. of Boston. He was 
a director at large of the Harvard 
Cooperative Society and succeeded 
to the presidency following the 
resignation of W. B. Munro in 
1921. He still held that position 
at his death. 


On Aug. 8, David J. Leach and 
Harold F. Woodcock were elected 
directors of the Morris Plan Bank 
of New Haven, Conn. Mr. Leach 
is Vice-President of N. T. Bush- 
nell Company with which he has 
been connected for 27 years. Ac- 
cording to the New Haven “Reg- 
ister” Mr. Woodcock is Executive 
Director of the New Haven Com- 
munity Chest and New Haven 
Council of Social Agencies. 


The stockholders of the Second 
National Bank of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have approved plans to in- 
crease the common stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 through the 
sale of 50,000 additional shares. 
The Philadelphia Evening “Bulle- 
ton,” in indicating this, said: 

“When the new stock is sub- 
scribed and paid for the bank 
plans to retire $650,000 in pre- 
ferred stock now held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp.” 


The Board of Directors of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh announce the election 
on Aug. 10 of Arthur E. Braun 
as Chairman of the Board and 
John S. Smith as President. From 
the Pittsburgh “Post-Gazette” it 
is learned that Mr. Braun had for 
25 years been President of the 
bank; Mr. Smith, who succeeds 
him in the Presidency had been 








Vice-President for 15 years. From 
the same paper we quote: 

“Mr. Braun, as Chairman of 
the Board, will continue to take 
an active part in the management 
of the bank. In the quarter cen- 
tury that he served as President, 
capital, surplus and undivided 
profits increased from $9,056,000 
to $19,557,000 and deposits from 
$51,225,000 to $142,879,000. 

“Mr. Braun is President of the 
Pittsburgh Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. He has been a leader in 
philanthropic and civic activities 
for many years. 

“Mr. Smith, who succeeds to 
the Presidency, joined the bank in 
1929 after service with the Chase 
National Bank, National Bank of 
Commerce and the New York 
Trust Company. He was a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy in the first 
World War. He is a Tennesseean 
and a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee. Mr. Smith will be 
the Eighth President of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank. 








President E. S. Patterson an- 
nounces the addition of an estates 
planning division to the trust de- 
partment of the First-Central 
Trust Company, Akron, O. It is 
under the direction of O. H. P. 
Baldwin, who was elected Vice- 
President. Mr. Baldwin was as- 
sociated for 15 years with the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
where he was Assistant Cashier. 
He is a graduate of Harvard and 
of the Rutgers University Grad- 
uate School of Banking, where 
he specialized in trust work. The 
First Central Trust Company, 
which was organized 10 years ago, 
now has assets of $98,000,000. 


President Nathan Adams of the 
First National Bank of Dallas. 
Texas, announced on Aug. 9 that 
R. P. Broyles, W. H. Leatherwood, 
W. M. Beavers and R. E. Quisen- 
berry, all Assistant Cashiers of 
the bank, have been promoted to 
the Position of Assistant Vice- 
President. All these men have 
been with this bank for many 
years, the Dallas “Times-Herald” 
reports. 








Charles R. Ayers has returned to 





After an absence of four years, ' 


With Nimitz And MacArthur 
At Hawaii 


A three-day military conference and tour of inspection at Pearl | 


Harbor was concluded by President Roosevelt on Juty 29, it became 
known on Aug. 10 in delayed Associated Press advices from Hono- 
lulu, which reported the President as holding his first wartime 
across-the-table conference with the top strat@gists of the Pacific— 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz and Gen. Douglas MacArthur—and talking 


with other commanders represent-© 


ing the full scope of the Pacific 
war from pole to pole. In these 
advices it was indicated that the 
President arrived at Pear] Harbor 
on July 26 from the Marine Corps 
base at San Diego, where he 
boarded a cruiser soon after his 
July 20 speech accepting the nom- 
ination for a fourth term. From 
the Honolulu advices (Associated 
Press) July 29 as given in the 
New York “Sun” we also quote: 

“Later, Mr. Roosevelt told re- 
porters that the meetings planned 
new offensives against the Japa- 
nese, and he reiterated America’s 
Pacific war goals: To retake and 
free the Philippines and to drive 
Japan to unconditional surrender. 
He coupled with his conferences 
detailed visits to Pearl Harbor and 
other military installations, con- 
verted from the Japanese-wrought 
havoc of Dec. 7, 1941, into an is- 
land bristling with land, sea and 
air fighting power. He termed the 
conversion the most amazing 
change he ever had seen. 


“Admiral Nimitz and Gen. Mac- 
Arthur went aboard the Presi- 
dent’s ship to greet him. 

“Just as in 1940 he campaigned 
by visiting war plants to prove 
to the nation that our economic 
status was sound; that industry 
was doing a marvelous job and 
soothing the industrialists who 
had long been under attack, he 
now tries to hurdle the domestic 
troubles by keeping the Japanese 
war to the fore as the all-out na- 
tional concern. 

“His Pearl Harbor trip served 
the President a double purpose, 
politically, whether or not so de- 
signed. It removed him from the 
political scene during the conven- 
tion — at least theoretically— 
thereby making his fourth term 
draft seem the more real.” 

The broadcast, from a Pacific 
Coast Naval base, of President 
Roosevelt’s fourth term nomina- 
tion speech to the Democratic 
National Convention at Chicago 
on July 20, was noted in our July 
27 issue, page 409. No further 
advices as to the President’s 
whereabouts had been made pub- 
lic until the delayed (July 29) 
press accounts from Honolulu 
made available Aug. 10. Various 
informal talks by the President 
during his stay in Hawaii were 
contained in the delayed press ac- 
counts, the United Press noting 
that he spoke to thousands of 
Navy Yard workers on one occa- 
sion and on others to only two 
or three wounded men in a hos- 
pital. The available texts of seven 
of the talks of the President to 
the larger groups as reported by 
the United Press, follow, as they 
appeared in the New York 
“Times”: 

To a luncheon at the officers’ 
club and mess, Schofield Bar- 
racks July 27: 


I am always worried when I 
have to make a speech. I am 
not here for that purpose. But 





the Pacific National Bank of San 
Francisco, Cal., to become Assist- 
ant Trust Officer, it is learned 
from advices in the San Fran- 
cisco “Chronicle” on Aug. 3. Mr. 
Ayers filled a similar position 
with the First National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., during the four-year period. 





It is learned from the San Fran- 
cisco “Chronicle” of Aug. 5, that 
Claude J. Hirschey has been 
elected Assistant Cashier of the 
San Francisco Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. In 1935, Mr. Hirschey 
became associated with the bank, 
and a year later was named As- 
sistant Manager of its Burlingame 
Branch. 








I do want to tell you all about 
one experience of my life. Ten 
years ago today I was out here 
taking a review. Here there has 
been the most amazing change 
in one place I have ever seen. 
I remember that review very 
well. There were some first 
World War tanks in it. I think 
that of the 12 that took part, 
seven broke down before they 
could get past. Some difference 
in 10 years! Half the trucks 
broke down before they could 
get across. And the aircraft at 
Schofield—not more than 15 or 
20 — three-fourths of them got 
past, but whether they got back 
safely on the earth I don't 
know. 

At that time Hawaii was one 
of our major outposts—the out- 
post. We weren’t allowed to 
fortify Guam. Today it is no 
longer an outpost. It is one of 
our rear areas, in one sense of 
the word. From here we are 
conducting a campaign, one 
more advanced than any other 
campaign of the past, largely 
because of the good work you 
are doing here at this advance 
base. 

I am awfully glad I came 
back here to see it with my own 
eyes 10 years to the day after. 
I wish we could stay here—see 
more. It is being felt all 
through this area—all the way 
down to General MacArthur’s 
area * * * is coming a little 
closer toward us, and automati- 
cally closer toward the enemy 
than it was two years ago. It 
is good to see the three services 
together, because I think this 
morning I have seen not only 
the Marine Corps air, but the 
Navy air and the Army air 
working so closely together in 
all their component parts. I 
wish everybody back home 
could see and understand a lit- 
tle more of what’s going on out 
here. It has been good to see 
you. 


To the Seventh Division 


To the officers and men of the 
Seventh Division at their review, 


July 27: 

Officers and Men of the 
Seventh Division: Your Com- 
mander in Chief brings you 
greetings from your own fami- 
lies, your own homes, to you 
here at this spot which, thank 
God, is still a part of the United 
States. I have heard much of 
what the Seventh Division has 
done. We are all proud of the 
Seventh, of what it has done 
and what it is doing. And that 
is another reason why I wish 
you all the good luck in the 
world. 








To a Construction Battalion 


To a construction battalion of 
the Navy at its base: 

Boys, I just want to say howdy 
do. This is the first bunch of 
Seabees that I have inspected or 
looked at overseas. I think you 
are known on every ocean and 
every continent —all over the 
world. The Seabees have come 
forward as an institution more 
quickly than any one I know 
of in the whole of our history, 
and all of us back home and out 
at the front are mighty proud 
of you. It is good to see you. 





To Fleet Marines 


To Fleet Marines at their re- 
ceiving station: 

I'm glad to have this chance 
to see another bunch of marines. 
You know it isn’t generally 
known, but about 30 years ago, 
or a little more, I was in charge 
of the United States Marine 


Corps. It wasn’t under the Sec- 


retary in those days. It was un- 
der the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. So that I got to know 
your ancestors very well, and I 
follow what the marines are do- 
ing in this war with a tremen- 
dous lot of interest. I am very, 
very proud of you. It has been 
good to see you. 





To submarine crews at their 
rest center in the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel on Waikiki: 

I just want to say.a word of 
greeting to all of you people, a 
word from back home. You sub- 
marine officers and men of the 
Pacific, I think by now the peo- 
ple back home realize all the 
submarine service has accom- 
plished. I think they understand 
not only the purpose but its a¢- 
complishments. 

We are getting excellent re- 
ports from all over the world of 
what you are doing to help win 
the war. I was here 10 years 
ago—lived right here in these 
quarters on the top floor. I hope 
you will be just as comfortable 
and happy here as I was, be- 
cause you deserve it a lot more, 


To Hospital Staff and Patients 


To the staff and some of the 
patients of Aeia Naval Hospital, 
July 29: 

I was quite familiar with this 
hospital on paper. Dr. McIntire 
(Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
the Navy Surgeon General) and 
I have been spending a long 
time on preparation of the 
plans. Looking at it now, there 
are thousands of people in 
Washington who would come up 
here and take the places of 
these boys from Saipan, or any 
other place. 

It is good to see you, good to 
know of the excellent service 
you have been doing in bring- 
ing people who have been 
wounded and sick back to full 
health again. The whole coun- 
try is very, very proud of you. 
I was glad to see you. 


To Civilian Workers 


To workers, most of them civil- 
ians, assembled in front of the 
Pearl Harbor Navy Yard Admin- 
istration Building, July 29: 


I'm glad to be back again— 
10 years, and I hope it won’t 
be 10 years before I come back 
for the third time. We are aw- 
fully proud back in Washington 
and in the rest of the country 
of what’s been done here. I par- 
ticularly am impressed by the 
element of speed. We are going 
just about twice as fast today 
as ever before and we are going 
to make it even faster. ; 

Today we've got without ques- 
tion the largest and best 
equipped Navy in the world, 
and that is something to be 
proud of. I am now a part of 
the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard. 
I’ve just been given member- 
ship in the Georgia State Club. 
And that’s something to be 
proud of, too. Good to see you. 





Before boarding a cruiser for 
Honolulu, the President spent 
three days at San Diego, said ad- 
vices (Associated Press) from that 
city Aug. 10, which also stated 
that he left for Pearl Harbor the 
day after delivering his nomina- 
tion speech from aboard a train 
at the United States Marine 
Corps base at San Diego. It was 
further stated: 

“The President’s special train 
arrived at the base the morning 
of July 19. 

“On the evening of July 19 the 
Chief Executive had dinner at the 
Coronado home of Rear Admiral 
Ralph O. Davis, Commander of 
the Pacific Amphibious Com- 
mand, and then returned to his 
train by ferry. 

“The next morning—the day of 
his acceptance speech—the Presi- 
dent was driven to Camp Pendle- 
ton, the nation’s largest Marine 
establishment, to witness a full- 
scale amphibious landing by an 
entire leather-neck division. Re- 





turning to his train shortly after 
noon, the President rested prior 
to delivering his speech.” 





